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INTRODUCTION. 



WHEN the number and variety of English Grammars alrea<i> 
published, and the ability with which some of them are 
written, are considered, littli can be expected from a new compi- 
lation, besides a careful srlection of the most useful matter, and 
some degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the 
understanding, and the gradual progress of learners In these 
respects something, perhaps, may y<'t be done, for the ease and 
sdrantage of young persons. 

In books designea for the instruction of youth, there is a medi- 
um to be observed, between treating the subject in so extensive 
and minute a manner, as to embarrass and confuse their minds, 
hj offering too much at once for their comprehension : and, on 
the other band, conducting it by such hhort and general precepts 
uid observations, as convey to th'-m no clear and precise informa- 
tion. A distribution of the parts, which is either defective or ir- 
regular, has also a tendency to perplex the young understanding, 
I and t6 retard its knowledge of the principles of literature. A 
I distinct general view, or outline, of all the essential parts of the 
itad^ in which they are engaged ; a gradual and judicious suppiv 
of this outline ; and a due arrangement of the divisions, accord* 
ing to their natural order and connexion, appear to be among the 
bert means of enlightening the minds of youth, and of facilitating 
■ tiieir acquisition of knowledge. The author of this work, at the 
tame time that he has endeavoured to avoid a plan which may be too 
copcise or too extensive, defective in its parts or irregular in their 
disposition, has studied to render his subject suffici intly easy, in- 
telligible, and comprehensive. He does not presume to have 
completely attained these objects. How far he nas succeeded in 
the attempt, and wherein he has failed, must be referred to the 
determination of the judicious and candid reader. 

Tbe method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the perform- 
aace in characters of different sizes, will, he trusts, be conducive 
to tbe ^adual and re^lar procedure, which is so favourable te 
tile basmesB of instruction . The more important rules, definitions, 
and observations, and which are therefore the most proper to be 
committed to memory, are printed with a larger type ; whilst 
ivies and remarks that are of V ss consequence, that extend or dt- 
venifir :h general idea, or that serve as explanations, are con- 
'tained in th' smaller letter . these, or the chief of them, will be 
perused by the student to the greatest advantage, if postponed till 
\ the genejal lystem be completed. The use of i^otes and observa- 
_^tions, in the common and detachejd -manner, at the bottom of the 
page, would not, it is imagined, be*^ likely to attract the perusdl 
of youth or admit of so ample and regular an illustration, as a 
continued and uniform order of the several subjects. In adopting 
irlhis mode, care has been taken to adjust it so jut the whole may 
^perused in a connected progress, or the PiB coii\aiiv&^vci^«i 
* Urffer chnrMeter rraii in order bv it?c!f. MaSv •t \>tfi ii%tR.% *«.< 




JiiTRSDl^CTION. 
obserrationg am iiilcndci], noi ■hiIj' Io eiplnin lEir si 
to illiiatnile tlirm bv cani|)iirali>e vicu-a of Ilii^ smiiin 
laugOBgei, and of the various senliaieuls of English 
am I but alao to invile the ingenious studmt to inni 
flection, sad to proin|il to n more enlarged, criticiki, 
■ophical reseorcn. 

VViTn regpect to the dsfiniiions and rulL'S, il mn] 
proper more particulnrly to observe, that in seleciiiij 
lag tbcrn. il nag been Ihe author's aim to render ih 
' ' and comprehensife, and, at Ihe game lime, as inlellijcil 
mindi, as the nature of the subject, and the diflicuiil 
it, would admit. He presumfs that they are alsocnii 
tcadily committed to memory, and easily remined 
purpoie^ be hag been solicitous to select terms that 
aod Toluhle ; Io proportion the members of ihi' scute 

nition or rule, ag much hsrmony of eipression as he c 
Fbou the aentiment eeneralU admitted, that a pi 
■ loffeuHy CI ■ ■ ■ 



rl of the subject ; and though the instances of 
mar, under the rules of Syntai, are numerous, it is 
will not be found too many, when Iheir varieiy and us 

In a work which professes itself lobe a compilation 

Kclected from the writings ofolherg, it is scarcely t 
apologize fat Ihe use which the Compiler has made a 
cessors' labours ; or for omitting to insert Iheir na: 
the alterations which hare been frequently made in Ih 
and the language, to suit tho connexion, and to ad.tpi 
particular purposes for which they are inlrodueed ; ai 
instances, iVoni Ihe uncertainly to whom the passag 
belonged, the insertion of names could seldnm be mai 
priety. But if Ibis could hare been generally done, a 
nature would derive no adranla^e from it equal to th 
ience of crowding the pages wilh a repelilion of nam( 
encei. It is, however, proper Io acknowledge,, in ge 
that the authors to whom the grammatical part of II 
tion i> principally indebted for itg mnlerials, are Hnrr 
Lowth, Priestly, Beallie, Sheridan. Walker, and Coc 

The Rules and Obserraliong respecting Terspicuiry, 
''--■•-- • — Endii, and which are, cbiefly, entrncl 
.ir ami Campbell, will, it is presumed, fo 

le Grammar. The gubjecis are vcrj' nej 

imd the study of perspicuily and accuracy in writing,, 
iirally to folfnw thai of Grammar. A competent a 
Willi Ihe prindples of Lotli, will prepare an<l ()iin1irv i 
for prosecuting J^se addiiinnal imnrnvemeni* in I 
vhich ttiey may Mproperlv dirrcled, 

Oo rJle ulilily «Jd inipohnt.™ .,r Hie ftiiJy of Cc 



INTRODUCTION. .*> 

ttie principles of Composition, mach mi^ht be advanced for the 
^ encouragement of persons in early life to apply themselves to this 
ot: branch of learning ; but as the limits of tins Introduction will not 
m- allow of many observations on the subject, a few leading sentiments 
•V are all that can be admitted here with propriety. As words are 
ph: the signs of our ideas, and the medium by which we perceive the 
sentiments of others, and communicate our own ; and as signK 
e L ahibit the things which they are intended to represent, more or 
for kn accurately, according as their real or established conformity 
exi to those things is more or less exact ; it is evident, that in pmpui- 
^n tioo to our knowledge of the nature and properties of words, oi 
•dt tjbeir relation to each other, and of their established connexioi) 
tn with the ideas to which they are applied, will be the certainty and 
t eaie with which we transfuse our sentiments into the minds of one 
i"-'. another : and that, without a comp«>tent knowledjere of this kuid, 
» c we shall frequently be in hazard of misunderstanding others, and 
<^-* of being misunderstood ourselves It may indeed be justly assert- 
'vv ed, that many of the differences in opinion amongst men, with the 
<:> disputes, contentions, and alienations of heart which have too often 
ras proceeded from such difTcrences, have been occasioned by a y/aui 
n of proper sldll in the connexion and meaning of words, and by a 
■c tenacious misapplication of language. 

"s^ One of the best supports which the recommendation of this study 
'he can receive, in small compass, may be derived from the following;' 
a.' sentiments of an eminent and candid writer* on lan^guage and 
composition. '' All that regards the study of composition, merits 
ic' '' the higher attention upon this account, that it is mtimately con- 
"i| " nected with the improvement of our intellectual powers. For 
" I must be allowed to say, that when we are employed, after a 
*^ proper manner, in the studv of composition, we are cultivating 
" the understanding itself. The study of arranging and express- 
^ ing our thoughts with propriety, teaches to thmk, as well as to 
" sneak accurately.*' 
oefoRE the close of this Introduction, it may not be superfluous 
ifij to observe, that the author of the following work has no interest 
b it, but that which arises from the hope, that it will prove of some 
ndvantage to young persons, and .relieve the labours of those em- 
irioyed in their education. He wishes to promote, in some degree, 
thecause of virtue, as well as of learning ; and, with this view, he 
has been studious, through the whole of the work, not only to 
avoid every example and illustration, which might have an im- 
proper effect on the minds of youtli ; but also to introduce, on 
many occasions, such as have a moral and religious tendency. 
His attention to objects of so much importance will, be trusts, 
meet the approbation of everv well-disposed reader. If they wer« 
faithfully regarded in all boolis of education, they would doubtless 
contribute very materially to the order and happiness of society, 
by guarding the innoceDce and cherishing the \'irtue of fherisj(|i^ 
generation. 

Hotdgakf near York, 1795. 

* Blair. 
A 2 ' -^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



' liieeiriiikertLtion 
ImproTemenli 



hapa, DCTer complete. 
<a it bj the public, 



, perhapi, 
to render his book ntare worthj of the encouraff 



BpprolMtiaii beitowed 

work with can and ananuoD, ine oew cqiiiou, ne nopes, ' 
be found much improred. The additioug, which are very c 
liderable, are, chiefly, uirli at are calculated to expand the lea 
tft Tiewi of tbe tu^ject ; to obriate objections ; aai to Ten 
the itu4r of psmmar both eaiy and intercating. Thie edit 
contalni alio a new and cnlaiged ayifem of parting ; copi 
UiH of nooDi, wnnged accortUDK to their gender and numb 
■nd manj notei and oburrationi, which lerre to eiteod, oi 



, . exceptionable ; or to arc< 

modate the work, in all respectj, [o the opinions and rirepois 
sion; oferer; grammarian and teacher llihe author hni adc 
«d that lyslem which, on the whole, a best suited to the nature 
the subject, and conformable to thp lenliments of thf most ji 
oious grammarian: ; if his reasonings and i I tu si rations, respect 

fiaritiei of uie English languace ; he has, perhaps, done all t 
could leasonabtj be expected in a work of this nature ; and 
may warrantable indulge a hope, that the book will be still m 
Eitensiiely approred and circtilated. 



pcr»ns'o^^'uUT,'^p 
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knowledFC. la the Octavo ediiloiKU' lb 
ftddidODHliUtcuBiiinisoribisiuivrp- 

floU^oft, near York, 1804. 
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NGLISH GRAMMAR is the art of speaking and 
^4fihing the English language with propriety. 

b b divided into four parts, viz. Orthography y Ely' 
rnhgy^ SyntcLXy and Prosody. 

Ttys diviRn may be rendered more intelligible to the stu- 
ieot, lnrobs^ing,m other words, that Grammar treats J^*^, 
if^e form and sound of the letters, the combination of let- 
kn into syllables, and syllables into words ; secondly, of the 
fiSerent sorts of words, their various modifications, and their 
Mvatbn ; thirdly, of the union and right order of words in 
the formation of a sentence ; and /«»%, of the just pronun- 
ciation, and poetical construction of sentences. 
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PART r. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER X. 
OF THE LETTERS. 



Section 1. Of the nature of the letters, and of a perfect 

alphabet. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of letters, 
and the just method of spelling words. 
A letter is the first principip, or least part, of a word. 
The letters of the English language, called the English 
Alphabet, are twenty-six in number. 

These letters are the representatives of certain articulate 
sounds, the elements of the language. An articulate 
I sound, IS the sound of the htiman voice, formed by the 
{ 01^9 of speech. 
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EngKth Characters. 




Romm. 


Italic. 


Old Englnh. 


Name. 


Of- 




0.^ 




Cip. 


Gn»U. 
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ti 


bee. 
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see. 
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tee. 
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worj 
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ti 


vee. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. '' 1> 

perfect alphabet of the. English language, and, indeed, 
erv other language, would contain a number of letters, 
iseiy eaual to tbe number of simple articulate sounds be- 
in^ to tne language. Every simple sound would have 
istinct character ; and that character be the representa- 
of no other sound. But this is far from being the state 
e English alphabet It has more original sounds than 
ict significant letters ; and, consequently, some of these 
rs are made to represent, not one sound alone, but sev- 
sounds. This will appear by reflecting, that the sounds 
fied by the united letters thj ah, ng^ are elementary, and 
: no single appropriate characters, m our alphabet : and 
the letters a and u represent the different sounds heard 
U, haie, hall ; and in me/, hull, mtde. 
explain this subject iQore fully to the learner, we shall 
town the characters ms^^usfe of tu represent all the ele- 
taiy articulate sounds wbiir lanjguage, as nearly in the 
ner and order of the present English alphabet, as the de- 
of the subject will admit ; and shall annex to e^ch charac- 
le syUable or word, which contsdns its proper and distinct 
d. And here it will be proper to begin with tlie vowels. 

Words containing tlie 
simple sounds. 

fate 

fall 

fax 

far 

me 

met 

pine 

pm 

no 

not 

move , 

mule 

tub 

bull 

f this list it appears, that there are in the English language 
teen simple vowel sounds ; but as t and m, when pro- 
iced long, may be considered as diphthongs, or diph- 
gal vowels, our language, strictly speaking, ^gptains out 
ve simple vowel pounds ; to represent wn!ii,*we have 
five distinct characters or letters. If a in/ar, is the saine 
ific sound as a in fat ; and u in 6?(/Z, the same as o in movej 
ih is the opinion of some f^rammavvans ; \.Vvex\,\X\^\^ 'ict^ 
'^rn orhinnl vnwvl 5^01 ind:^ in the Rr.?;\W\\ V\TN^\ViN^«" . 
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10 ENGLISH GftAAUfAR- 

, The folluwing Iht denotes the sounds of the conso 
being in number twenty-two. 

Loan dunSnrilie Wordi cMUlning 

ilople iDUiidi. ilmplc iramiU. 

b (u heard in bay, tub 

d lu in dar, sad 

f at in oB,foT 

K a* tn • ^.fO 



n« 



tvo, will 
ye, yes 



thin, thick 
then, them 
pleasure 

SeTCral letten marked in the English alphabet, as 
nants, are either euperfluouB, or represent, not simp! 
coraplKX sounds. C, for instance, is euprrlluous in Di 
sounds ; the one being expressed by k, .tnd the othe 
G, in the soft pronunciation, is not a ample, but a co 
sound ; as age is pronounced aidge, J is unnecessa 
cause its sound, and that ofthesoFl g, are in ourlangui 
same. Q, with ila attendant u, is either comple:i, a 
solvable into kw, as in qualibi ; or unnecessary, beca 
sound is the same with £, as in opo^ut. Xis compour 
gSjBB in eiampk ; or alkl, as in ^cpeti. 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be ■■ 
of considerable importance, that ever^ learner of thi 
lish lancuage should he taught to pronounce perfec 



tMtfptan lobet diiilnFi 
•Vwaofipnch. 
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t niaouer of pronouncing words, which accompanies, 
;h life, many persons \mo have not, in this respect, 
roperly instructed at an early period, 
ters are divided into Vowels and Consonants, 
^owel is an articulate sound, that can be perfectly 
1 by itself : as a, e, o ^ which are formed without 
Ip of any other sound. 

Consonant is an articulate sound, which cannot be 
tly uttered without the help of a vowel : as, 6, d,f, 
lich require vowels to express them fully. 
e vowels are, a, e, i, Oj u, and sometimes to and ^. 
and y are consonants when they begin a llNlQl or 
le ; but in every other situation they are vow^s. 
generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, that 
y are consonants when they begin a syllable or word, 
>wels when they end' doe. That they are consonants, 
used as initials, seems to be evident from their not ad- 
l the article an before them, as it would be improper 
, an walnut, an yard, ifc, ; and from their following a 
without any hiatus or difficulty of utterance ; as, frosty 
V rosy youth. That they are vowels in other situation?, 
•s from their regularly taking the sound of other vow- 
i^w has the exact sound oiu in saw, few, now, ifc, ; 
that of 1, in hymn, fly, crystal, ^c. See the letters W 
, Sec. 2* 

present the following as more exact and philosophical 
ions of a vowel and consonant. 
>wel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself, and 
1 by a continued effusion of the breath, and a certain 
mation of the nfbutb, without any alteration in the po- 
or any motion in the organs of speech, from the 
nt the vocal sound commences, till it eods. 
>nsonant is a simple articulate sound, imperfect by 
»ut which, joined with a vowel, forms a complete souno, 
articular motion or contact of the organs of speech, 
le grammarians subdivide vowels into the simple and 
npowid. But there does not appear to be any foun- 
for the distinction. Simplicity is essential to tlic 
of a vowel, which excludes every degree of mixed or 
»und sounds. It requires, accormne to the definition, 
B conformation of the organs of speech, to form it, arid 
Jon in the organs, whilst it is forming. 

letters TV and y, are of an ambigruous nature ; beine consonants at 
miii}^ of wordjj^and vowfis at the«iid. EnewoIopeMUi Britmmma. 
CEK's C'ritj.vil Pronouncing ]>icUonary,^tt(«^thiTi«AjU.'Cngiu 
r> Fifrllsb IfictlortHnr^ Preface, page 7. 




liNCLISH CRAMMAR- 

ConsonanU are divided into mutes and semi-' 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all, withoul 

a vowel. They are 6, p, t, d, k, and c and g: \ 

The semi-voweb have an imperfect sound of t! 

They are/, I, m, n, r, p, s, z, x, and c and g sc 

Four of the semi- vo web, namely, I, m, H, i 

distinguishedby the name of figwiffc, from the 

uniting with other consonants, and flowing, as it 

thdr sounds. - ' 

We have shown abore, that it is essential to 1 
or B consonant, that it cannot lie fully uttcre 
the aid of a vowel. We may further observe, 
the natnej of the consonants, as they are pronoui 
citing the alphabet, require the help of rowels 
them. In pronoundng the nanies of the mutes, 
ant voTCelsyit/^oic the consonants : as, be, pe, te, i 
proooundng the names of the semi-vowels, the v 
erntly pncedt the conwnants : as, ef, tl, em, en. 
The exceptions are, ee, ge, ve, zed. 

This distinction between the noiurt, and tlie 
eonsonant, is of great importance, and should h 
plained to the pupil. They arc frequently confi 
writers on grammar. ObservBtions and reasonii 
name, are often applied to explain the nature, o 
nant : and, by this means, the student h led into 
peiplexity,respccting these elements of language. 
be impressed on his mind, that the name of ev 
nant is a cotnplrx sound ; but tliat tlie consonai 
always a simjHe sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and sei 
with their subdivisions, nearly in the following ma 

The mtita arc those consonants whose sounds 
protracted. The senti-uametj, such whose souo' 
continued at pleasure, pailakingofthe nature of vo 
which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and imp 
pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all [ 
theyarefr, p, i. Theimpurc, are those whose 3( 
be continued, thou|;h for a verj' short space: they 

The aemi-vowcls may be subdivided iuto wcai 
rated. The vocal are those which are formed by 
the aspirated, those formed bythe breath. Theje 
vocal, and five aspirated. The vocal are I, m, 
y,Z,lk flat, ih, ng* : the aspirated, f,h.S, Vi shai 

7»e voca/ semi-vOwels may be s.nwWfeAlwt' 



The pure are those which are formed entirely bv 
2 : the impure, such as have a mixture of hreatn 
B Toice. There are seven pure— {, m^ n^ r, w^ if 
r impure — v, z, ih flat, zh, 
hthone is the union of two vowels, pronounced by 
impulse of the voice ; as ea in beat, ou in sound, 
khthong is the uni(m of three vowels, pronounced 
lanner ; as, eau in beau, iew in view. 
>per diphthong is that in which both the vowels are 

; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce, 
mproper diphthong has but one of the vowels 
; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat, 
of the diphthongal letters was, doubtless, originallj 
1 pronouncing the words which contain them, 
this is not the case at present, with respect to many 
f these combinations still retain the name of diph- 
but, to distinguish them, they are marked by the 
)roper. As the diphthong derives its name and nature 
sound, and not from its letters, and properly denotes 
vowel sound, no union of two vowels, where one is 
m, in strictness, be entitled to that appellation ; and 
le letters i and u, when pronounced lon^, must, in 
r, be considered as diphthongs. The triphthongs, 
t most but two sounds, are merely ocular, and are, 
3, by some grammarians, classed with the diphthongs. 

7 2. General observations on the sounds of the letters. 

A 

I four sounds ; the long or slender, the broad, the 

open, and the middle. 

)ng ; as in name, basin, creation. 

road ; as in caU, wall, aU. 

bort ; as in barrel, fency, glass. 

aiddle ; as in far, farm, father. 

liphthons aa generally sounds like a short in proper 

as in Balaara, Canaan, Isaac \ but not in Baal, Gaal. 

IS the sound of long e. It is sometimes found in 

3rds. Someautliors retain this form; as, senigma, 

» ^ ; but others have laid it aside, and write enigma, 

!neas, Sfc. 

iiphthong ai has exactly the long slender sound of a 

1, tad], ifc, ; pronounced pale, tale, ^c. : except plaid, 

dllery, fountain, Britain, and a few others. 

eenerally sounded like the broad a : as in tau^ht^ 

yc. Sometimes like the short or open a ;«& \ck «»xvV% 
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flaunt, gauntlet, Ifc. It has the sound of \ong a in bautbt^ ; 
and that of o short in laurel, laudanum, i(C. 
Ae has always the sound of broad a ; ai in baw], screidi 

^, like its near relation ai, is pronounced like the l«i{ 
slender sound of a ; as in par, day, delay. 

fikeeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middle, ul 
end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, ^c. 

In some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, subtle,^ 
In others, besides being ulent, it lengthens the syllable ; aala 
climb, comb, tomb. 

C 
Chaa two different sounds. 

A hard sound like A, before a,o,u, r,i, (; asin cart,cottan 
~ tract, cloth, 4%. ; and when it ends a sjilBbwi 



rafL tract, 
m, flaccid. 



centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, ^'c , 
sound of sft ; as in ocean, social. 

C is mute in czar, cwrine, victuals, fyc. 

C, says Dr.Johnson, according to English orthoKrapbTi 
leverends a word ; and therefore we And in our beat mcuoii- 



latter years omit "the k in words o( two or more syllablHi 



aries, stick, block, publick, politick, &-c. But many writen of 



latier jrearB omii ine « m woras oi iwo or more syiiaranj 
and th[S practice is gaining ground, though it is productive a 
irregularities ; such as writing mimic and mimickry ; tnSc 
and trafficking. 

Ch is commonly sounded like U:h;aain church, chin, chalC 
charter : but in words derived from the Greek, has tbi 
sound of k ; as in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, distich; 
and in foreign names ; as, Achish, Baruch, Enoch, tfc. 

ChAa some words denved from the French, takes tin 
sound of ah ,- as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, maclune. 
r Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like ft ; as in arch-Bngdi 
archives, Archipelago ; except in arched, archery, srcbcf, 
and arch-enemy : but before a consonant It always souodi 
like tck ; as in archbishop, archduke, archpresbyter,Vr. C% 
a silent in schedule, schism, and yacht 
D 

Dkeepsoneuniformsound.atthe beginning, middle, and end 
ofwords; as in death,bandage,kindrea; unless it may be said 
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A short sound : as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure ana scarcely perceptible sound ; as, open, lucre, 
participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, Ser- 
jeant ; and sometimes that of short i ; as in England, yes, pretty* 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mono- 
syllables that have no other vowel ; as, me, he, she : or in 
substantives derived from the Greek ; as, catastrophe, epit- 
Dme, Penelope. It is used to soften and modify the forego- 
ing consonants ; as, force, rage, since, oblige : or to lengthen 
(heprecedirg vowel ; as, can, cane ; pin, pine ; rob, robe. 

Tne diptithong ea is p;eneraliy sounaed like e long ; as in 
appear, beaver, creature, ^c. It has also the sound of short 
B ; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is sometimes pro- 
Qounced like the long and slender a; as in bear, break, great. 

Eau has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, port- 
manteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the sound of 
lonfftf. 

£i^ in general, sounds the same as long and slender a ; as 
in deign, vein, neif^hbour, %fc. It has the sound of long e in 
seize, deceit, receive, either, neither, ^c. It is sometimes 
pronounced like short t ; as in foreign, forfeit, sovereign, ^c. 

Eo 18 pronounced like e long ; as in people ; and some- 
times like e short ; as in leopard, jeoparuy. It has also the 
Bound of short u ; as in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, ifc^ 

Ea is always sounded like long uor ew ; as in feud, deuce. 

Ew is almost always pronounced like long u; as in few, 
new, dew. 

Ey^ when the accent is on it, is always pronounced like a 
long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, where it 
b sounded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound of 
e long ; as, alley, valley, barley. 

JP keeps one pure unvaried sound at the be^nning, middle, 
and end of words ; as, fancy, muffin, mischief, ^c. : except 
in 0^ in which it has the flat sound of ov ; but not in com- 
position ; as, whereof, thereof, ^c. We should not pro- 
nounce, a wive's jointure, a calve's head ; but a wife's join- 
ture, a calTs head. 

6 

G has two sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun : the other 
soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, snug, 
frog. It is hard before a, o^u^l^ and r ; as, ^^m^.^ ^<kyEv<&^^^^ 
^orjr, grandeur. 
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G before e, i, and y, a soft ; as in genius, gesture, | 
Egypt; except in get, gewgaT*, finger, craggf, and 
uUiers. 

G is mute before n ; as in gnash, siga, foreign, Ifc 

Crn, at the end of a word, or sellable accented, giv 
preceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, 0| 
impregn, impugned ; pronuunced impune, imprene, & 

Gh, at the beginning of a word, haa the sound of tb 
S"; as, ghost, ghastly 1 in the middle, and sometimes 
end, it is quite silent ; as in right, high, plough, might; 

At the end it has often the sound of y^; asm laugh, 
tough. Sometimes only the g is sounded ; as in 
urgier. ^ 

The sound signified bjr this letter, is, as before obsen 
articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It is 
in the words hat, horsi^, Hull. It is seldom mute 
be^nning of a word. It is always silent afler r ; ai 
one, rheum, rhubarb. 

/f final, preceded by a Fowel, is always silent; 
liah ! ob '■ fbh ! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of tlie sound of this letter, in 
words, and ils total silence in others, added to the negl 
of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, it has bappene 
many |>ersons have become almost bcapable of acquii 
just and full pronunciation. It is, Ibercforp, incumb 
teachers, to ne particularly careful to inculcate a cic: 
distinct utterance of this sound. 
I 

t has a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one ; as 

The long sound is always marked by the e final in 
syllables ; as thin, thine ; except ^ive, lire. Before 
often sounded like a short u; as flirt, first. In some 
It has the sound of e long ; as in machine, bombazine, 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like ya 
christian, filial, poninrd ; pronounced christ-yan, ^c. 
sometimes the sound of short i; as in carriage, ms 
parliament. 

/c aoimds in general like t long ; as in grief, thief, gre 
It has also the sound of long i; as indie, pie, lie : and 
times tliat of short i; as in sieve. 

leu ha» the snund of long u ; as in lieu, adieu, purliei 

lo. when the accent ia upon the first vowel, forn; 
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ccept when the t is preceded by « or x; as in question, dl 
ijrtioi], combustion, mixtion, fyc. 

The triphthong itni is sometimes pronounced distinctly in 
ro syllables ; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But these 
>wels often coalesce ^ito one syllable ; as in precious, fac- 
>U8, noxious. 

J 
J is pronounced exactly like soft g ; except in hallelujah, 
here it is pronounced like y, 

K 

K has the sound of c hard, and is used before e and t, where, 
icording to English analogy, c would be soft ; as, kept, king, 
arts, it is not sounded before n ; as in knife, knell, knocker, 
is never doubled, except in Habakkuk ; but c is used before 
, to shorten the vowel by a double consonant ; as, cockle, 
cide, sucker. 

L 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as in love, billow, quarrel, 
is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm. The custom is 
) double the I at the end of monosyllaoles ; as, mill, will, fall ; 
ccept where a diphthong precedes it ; as, hail, toil, soil. 
IJe^ at the end of words, is pronounced like a weak el ; in 
hich the e is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 

M 
M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, monumental ; 
ccept in comptroller, which is pronounced controller. 

JV 
A* has two sounds ; the one pure ; as in man, net, noble ; 
le other a ringing sound, like ng ; as in thank, banquet, ^. 
^ is mute when it ends a syl^ble, and is preceded by m; 
i,Jhymn, solemn, autumn. 

Toe participial ing must always have its ringing sound ; ^ 
ritin^, reading, speaking. Some writers have supposed that 
hen vng is preceded by ing, it should be pronounced in ; 
I, singing, bringing, should be sounded singin, hringin : but 
I it is a ^ood rule, with respect to pronunciation, to adhere 
I the written words, unless custom has clearly decided oth- 
wise, it does not seem proper to adopt this innovation. 

O 

O has a long sound ; as in note, bone, obedient, over ; and 
short one ; as in not, got, lot, trot. 

It has sometimes the short sound ofu ; as, son, come, 
tomey. And in some words it is sounded like oo ; as in 
pove, move ; apd often like au ; as in nor, for, lord. 
"the diphtboDg oa is regularly pronownct^ «& \ici^ Vyws£> 
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aaxntA of » ; as boat, oat, coal ; except in broad, abroad, pfMli 
where it takes the Bouod of broad a ; «■, brawd, 1^ 
• Oe baa the Bound of u^e (. It is mmetinies h»g ; is h 
fiBtuB, AjoUxd ; and sometimes Bhort ; as in ttcononm^ 
(Ecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, Ikk, and UUmmi 



it is sounded exactly like lanx a. 

Oi has almost uniTereally the double sound of a broad ai^l 
clung united, SI in boy ;as,*boil, toil, spoil, Joint, poin^anofaM 
wbicn should ne^er be pronounced as' if^wriUen bite, qA^ 



n boy ; asjlrail, toil, spoil, Joint, poin^ am 

tilei'^r 

Oo almoit alwafi preserveB its regular sound : U W 
mooD, Boon, food. It has a Sorter sound in wool, gaolf, 
toot, and a few others. In blood aod flood it soands Iv 
short u. Door nod floor should always be pronounced m If 
written dore aod flore. 

The diphthong ou has six diSerent sounds. The first Md. 

proper sound is equivalent to owiodown ;as in hound, foun^'' 

surround- ■• 

The second is thatofsbartu J- asin enough, trouble.jounM^'^ 

The third is that of oo ; as in soup, youth, tournament 

The fourth is thatoriongo,-aB in tfaouKb, mourn, poultiHb 

The fifth ia that of short o ; aa in cough, trough^ 

The sixth is that of aiw ; aa in ought, brought, thougbL 

Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in browi^ 

ilowry, shower. It tias also the sound of long o ; asinmol^' 

1, bestow. 



hoard, whp.re it sounds like t. It is sometimes mute ; _ _ 

Clm, psalter, Ptolemy : and between m and t; as, teiq^i 
pty, presumptuous. 

Ph ia generally pronounced like/; as in philosophy, pU- 
tanthropy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, It has the sound of v. Ia t^^ 
phthegin. phthisic, phthisic, and phthisical, both letters ui 
entirely dropped. 

Q is always followed by u ; as quadrant, queen, quire. 
Qu is sometimes sounded like i ; as,GOnquer, liquor, riaqds. 

R has a. roi^h strand ; as in Rome, river, r^e : and i 
smooUi one ; as in bard, card, r^ird. 

Be at the end of many words, is proDomced like a mtk 
er/ as m theatre, sepulchre, masswre. 
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S 

i9 bat two diffisreot sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z ; as, l>£som, nasal, dismal. 

A fliiarp hissing sound ; as, saint, sister, cy prus. 

It is always sharp at the banning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, his, was, 

968, eyes; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, 'rebus, 

rohiSi fyc ; ana in words terminating with ous, 

it sounds Eke z before ton, if a vowel goes before ; as, 

biHHon ; but like a sharp, if it follows a consonant ; as, 

mrendoD. It also sounds uke z before e mute ; as, amuse ; 

d before 2^ final ; as, rosy ; and in the words, bosom, de- 

e, wisdom^ $(c. 

S is mute m iaie^ island, demesne, viscount. 

T 
2* generally sounds, as in tsike, tempter. T before u, when 
e aceeot precedes, sounds like tch ; as, nature, virtue, are 
oDOODeed, natchure, virtchue. Ti before a vowel has the 
and of sfc ; as in salvation : except in such words as tierce, 
inu 9fc» and unless an a goes before ; as, (question ; and ex- 
ntinp also derivatives from words ending m ty ; as, mighty, 
u^tier. 

Tk has two sounds : the one soft and flat ; as, thus, whe- 
er, heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as, thing, think, 
«ath» 

Thy at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as in thank, 
kicky thunder : except m that, then^ thus, thither, and some 
liers. Th at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, death, 
reathy mouth : except in with, booth, beneath, ^c. 

TA) in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther, onho- 
MC, nusanthrope : except worthy, ferthing, brethren, and a 
iwothenk 

7% between two vowels, is generally flat in words purely 
i^^ ; as, iather, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

JF%, between two vowels, in words from the learned lan- 
iiagesyis generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy, Athens, 
pouecary. 

7% is sometimes pronounced like simple <; as, Thomas, 
»yme, Thame a^a. ^ 

17 has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like 00; as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest, deviation of this letter from its natural 

/at 
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Bound, is ID the words busy, busiuew, buiy, and buiii 
irbich uri! pronoUDced bissy, bizoeas, beiry, and bnriaL 

A U nuiv ><(teD used before word* beginning witli n la 
and an iiways before those that begin with u sboft; i* 
union, n un rcTuty, a useful book ; an uproar, an nsbcr^ 
umbrella. \ 

The diphthong uo, has sometimea the sound of «Mi,-f 
in assuage, persuade. antiiHiary. It has also the mmdJ 
middle a ; as in guani, EUardlaa, guarantee. 

F/« is often sounded like m ; as in quench, ((uerist, e 
quRst. It has also the sound of long u ; as in coe, h 
^ue. In a few words, it is pronomiced like « shott j b| 
guvat, guitss. In some ivorda it is Atirely sunk ; as in i 
tiq^te, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, S^ 

f/t is frequently pronounced ui; as in languid, angmsb,) 
tinguish. ft has sometimes thf sound of i long ; as In ga 
guile, disguise : and sometimes that of t abort ; as in p 
i;uinca, Guildhall. In some wonia it is souoded like kM% 
as in juice, suit, pursiut: and Bfterr,like so; as in bra 
fruit, recruit 

Uo is prouounced like tm ; as in quote, quorum, quondi 

tj)j has the sound of long c; as in obloquy, soliloqi 
pronounced ubioquee, ^'c ;eice))t buy, and its aeriv»lirei 

V has the sound of flat f; and bears the same relalioi 
it, as h docs lo ^, (f to J, \sM g to k, and s to s. It haa i 
one uniform sound ; as, Tain, vanity, love. 

jr, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo; asm 

rcFiLinhles the siiund of Moler ; but that it has a stronger i 
quickersound thanoo.and has a formation essentially dil 
ent, will appear to any person who pronounces, with att 
tion, the words iM, tMW, oetmtre ; ana who reflects that it i 
not admit the article an before it ; which oo would adi 
Insnme words it isnot sounded ; as in answer, sword, wiM 
Mime: it is always silent before r; as in wrap, wreck, hi 
kle, wrist, wrong, wry, bewray, fi|c. 

IV bcforcA is pronounced :is if it were afler the A; a8,w! 
hwy : when, hwen j what, hwaL 

f^' is oRen joined to o at the end of a syllable, withi 
affecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, en 
know, row, flow, ^e. 

When ID is a vowel, and is distinguished in the proDUiM 
tion, it has exactly the same sound as u would nave in : 
same situation ; as, drair, crew, view, now, savvyer, to* 
utlaw. 



I 
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(x 
Xhaa three sounds, viz. 
It is sounded like z at the bennnine of proper names of 
V Bnfk ordinal ; as in Xanthus, Aenopnon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like ks, when it ends a syllable with 
> Ills accent upon it ; as, exit exercise, excellence : or when 
' Hk accent is on the next syllable, if it begins with a conso- 
MDt : as, excuse, extent, expense. 

It faas, generally, a flat sound like gz, when the accent is 
not oo it, and the following syllable begins with a vowel ; as, 
oerty enst, example ; pronounced, egzert, egzdst, egzample. 

Tf when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee; as, 
jotifii, Yoric, resemble the sounds ofeeouth, eeork ; but that 
tth is not its exact sound, will be clearly perceived, by pro- 
Boandng the words yty yes, new-year, m which its just and 
pnptf sound is ascertained. It not only requires a stronger 
onraon of Ihe organs of speech to pronounce it, than is re- 
qobred to pronounce ee ; but its formation is essentially differ- 
ttt It will not admit of on before it, as ee will in the folio w- 
iag example ; an ee2. The opinion that y and tr, when they 
b^;in a word or syllable, take exactly the sound of ee and oo^ 
hs induced some grammarians to assert, that these letters 
ire always vowels or diphthongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as % would 
have In tne same situation ; as, rhyme, system, justify, pyra- 
midi party, &ncy, hungry. 

Z 

Z has the sound of an « uttered with a closer compression 
of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat a ; as, freeze, frozen, 
bnoen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the letters 

, as they are differently associated, and that the pronun- 

on of these associations depends upon the position of the 

accent. It may also be observed, that, in order to pronounce 

accurately, great attention must be paid to the vowels which 

lie not accented. There is scarcely any thing which more 

dtstincuishes a person of a poor education, from a person of 

aeood one, than the pronunciation of the tmctccenled vowels. 

Wnen vowels are under the accent^ the best speakers and tlie 

fowest of the people, with very few exceptions, pronounce 

them in the same manner ; but the unaccented vowels in the 

lHoiiths of the former, have a distinct, open, and specific 

H>und| while die latter often totally sink them, or change 

them into some other sound. 



difioi 
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SiCTion 9. T^nahmof artirvlaiumtxplaintd. 

A CONCISE account of the or^in and formation of 
tounds emitted by the liuman voice, may, perhapa, not 
properly, be here introduced. It may gratify the ineei: 
student, and aerrc to explain more fully the nature of ar 
latinn, and the radical ^stiaction between rowels and 
sonants. 

HumnnWce is air sent out from the lungs, and soanl 
or modiBi'd in its passage through the windpipe and ui 
as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe is that i 
which, uLi touching the forepart of oiir throat extemall] 
(eel hard ai>d uneven. It conveys nir into the lungs foi 
purpose f*f hreathine an(l speech. The top or upper pa 
the windpipe is culled the larynx, consisting of four or 
cartilages, that may be expanded or brought together, t 
action of certain muscles which operate afl at the same j 
In the middle of the. laryni there is a small opening, c 
the gfoUis, through ■which the breath and voice are convf 
This opening is not wider than one tenth of an iodl: 
therefore, the breath transmitted through it from the ii 
muat pass with considerable velocity. The voice 
formed, ia strengthened and softened bv a reverberatioDl 
the palate and other hallow places in the inside of the m 
and nostrils ; and as these are better or worse shape 
this reverberation, the voice is said to be more or leg* at 
able. 

If we conudertbe many varieties of sound, which one 
the same human voice is capable of uttering, together 
thesmatlnesB of the diameter of the elottis ; and reflect, 
the same diameter must always produce the same tone, 
conse(|Uently, that to every change of tone a correspon 
-■--inge of diameter is necessary ; we must be filled wit! 



it the mechanism of these parts, and the fi 

the Rhrea that operate in producing effects so minute, so 
ous, and in their proportions so exactly uniform. F 
admits of proof, tiiat the diameter of the human glot 
capable of more than sixty distinct degrees of contractit 
enlargement, by each of which a diSerent note is pro 
ed ; and yet the greatest diameter of that aperture, as bi 
observed, does not exceed one tenth of an inch. , 

Speech Is made up of artxEidale voices ; and what we 
orttcijidion, is performed, not by the lungs, windfupf 
larynx, hut by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, ton 
tips, and nostrils. Articulation bi!|^ns not, tilt the breotl 
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simplest articulate voices are those which proceed 
Q open mouth, and are by grammarians called wnoel 
. In transmitting these, the aperture of the mouth 
i pretty large, or somewhat smaller, or very small ; 
is one cause of the variety of vowels; a particular 
)eing produced by each particular aperture. More- 
I passmg through an open mouth, the voice may be 
acted upon, by the lips, or by the tongue and palate, or 
tongue and throat ; whence another source of va- 

vowel sounds. 

i ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be formed, 
>ly to the plan in page 9 ; and the learners, by ob 

the position of their mouth, lips, tongue,!^, when 
re uttering the sounds, will perceive that various op 
3 of these organs of speech, are necessary to the pro 
i of the different vowel sounds ; and that by minute 
ms they may all be distinctly pronounced, 
n the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is to- 
fercepted, or gtrongiv compressed, toere is formed a cer * 
klification of articulate sound, which, as expressed by 
cter in writing, is called a consonant. Silence is the 
f a total interception ; and indistinct sound, of a strong j 
ission ; and therefore a consonant is not of itself a ^ 

articulate voice ; and its influence in varying the tones "^ 
lage is not clearly perceived, unless it be accompanied 
opening of the mouth, that is, by a vowel, 
laking the experiment with attention, the student will 
e that each of the mutes is formed by the voice being 
ded, by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or by the 

and throat ; and that the semi-vowels are formed by 
le organs strongly compressing the voice in its pas- 
it not totally intercepting it. '" 
elements of language, according to the different seats 
they are formed, or the several organs of speech 
concerned in their pronunciation, are divided into sev 
isses, and denominated as follows ; those are called 
which are formed by the lips ; those dentals, that are 

with the teeth ; palatals, that are formed with the pal- 
id nasals, that are formed by the nose, 
importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, distinct, 
curate knowledge of the sounds of the first principles 
ua^e, and a wish to lead young minds to a further 
iration of a subject so curious anduseful, have induced 
opiler to bestow particular attention on the preceding 

this work. Some writers think that these subjects 
property constitute any part of ^ratnnaat \ vcA ^wv- 
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aider them sa the exduure province of the ape 
but if we reflect, that letters and thdr Bounds ai 
Blitiient piinciples of that art, ntuch teaches ub to speak i 
write with propriety, and that in eeneral, rer* little km 
edge of tbeiT nftture is acquiredli; the apeUii^'book, 
must admit, that they propen J belongto grammar :andf 
a rational consideration of these elementary principlea of) 
guage is an object that demands the attention of the ym 
grammarian. The sentiments of a very judicious and a 
nent writer (Quinctiliaol respecting this part of gramn 
may, perhaps, be properly introduced on the present oc 



" Let no person despise, as inconsiderable, tbe el 

grammar, because it may seem to them a matter of small e 
sequence, to show tbe diatinction between Towela and e 
sonants, and to diride the latter into liquids and mutes. 1 
they who penetrate into the innermost parts of this temph 
science, will there discover inch refinement and subti 
of matter, as are not only proper to sharpen the undereta 
ings of the young persons, but sufficient to give esertise I 
most profound Imowledge and erudition." 
k The elementary sounds, under their smallest combinali 
Wf- produce a syliable ; syllabjes properly combined produo 
^ word ; words duly combined produce a ttntenee ; and < 
tences properly combined produce an oration or diaeo* 
Thus it is, says Harris in his He rues, that to principle* 
parently so tnvialas a few plain elementary sounds, we C 
that variety of articulate voices, which has been sufficient 
explain the sentiments of so innumerable a multitude, ag 
the present and past generations of men. 



OF SYLLABLES, AND THE RULES FOK ARBANCttNS THEl 

A SYLLABLE is a sound, ei^er simple or compound) 
pronounced by a single impulse of the voice, and con 
tuting a word, or part of a word : as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into tb 
syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper letten. 



The tollowmg are 
ivords into syllables. 



. A single consonant between two vowels, must be job 
tr) the latter Hyllablc: as, de-light, bri-dal, re-source: OKI 
liin letter x;a%c'(-lst,ej(-amine; andex-ceptlikewiwmi 
aii'tpfi-mth'ii : .is. ii;.-iin, »n-"\eii.di*-easp.. 
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Vo consonants proper to begui a word, must not be 
ted ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they corae between 
•wels, and are such as cannot begin a word, they must 
ded ; as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er-ror, cof-fin. 
Vhen three consonants meet in the middle of a word, 
' can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pro- 
sd lon^, they are not to be separated ; as, de-throne, 
►y. But when the vowel of tne preceding syllable is 
meed short, one of the consonants always belongs to 
rilable ; as, dis-tract, dis-prove, dis-train. 
V^hen three or four consonants, which are not proper 
in a syllable, meet between two vowels, such oi them 
b<»gin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest to the 
• syllable : as, ab-stain, com-piKe, em-broil, dan-dler, 
e, con-strain, hand-some, parch-ment. 
Vo vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
panite svHithles; as, cm-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 
/onipouiuied words must l)e traced into the simple 
of whicfi they an; cc>n;po8ed ; as, ice-house, glow- 
over-power, never-the-lpss. 

rrammutical. and other particular terminations, aregen- 
je.paratp<i : ns, t«^Mch-est, toach-eth, t^acli-ing, teach-er, 
d-est, grrat-er, wretch-ed ; good-ncss, free-dom, false- 
rules for dividing words into syllables, wi(h the rea- 
Bupport of them, are expressed at large in the author's 
ri Spplling-book, Thirteenth, or any subsequent, edi- 
iige 210 — 21;">. 

CHAP. III. 

vf>RDS in i^enercd, and the rules /or spelling Hiem. 

RDs are articulate sounds, used by common con- 
s signs of our ideaa. 

iTord of one syllable is termed a Monosyllable ; a 
)f two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a word of three syl- 

a Trisyll?<hle ; and a word of four or more sylla- 

Polysyllablo. 

words are either primitive or derivative. 

riniitive word is tliat which cannot be reduced to 

npler word in the language: as, man, good, content. 

erivative word is that which may be reduced to an- 

word in English of greater simplicitj'^ : as, manful, 

=».ss, contentment, Yorkshire.* 

mrw»ur'd word In indudetJ under tb^ headof i)«iTTLVaV.\ve-^OTd%*. »%%\)Kti- 
enp, hakJvg-'g-lstgp} mttv hs reduced %o other ^r or4% of eteckVet Aro^^s? • 
6' aSk 




26 KNCI.T9B GIUHUAIl. 

Hwiu are many English nords nbieh, though 
in other languages, are to us primilim : thus, c 
dreumTent, circurastance, delude, coneave, con 
primitiTe worriB in English ; will be found derive 
*raced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography or the English Language 



with much uncertainty and peiplexily. 

part of this inconvenience may be remedied, bj 

(he general laws of formation ; and, for this end, 



is presented with a view of such general r 
pnmilive and derivative words, as have been am 
sally received. 

Monosyllables ending with J',l,or 3, preceded 
vowel, double the llnal consonant : as, staff, mi 
The onlv exceptions arc, of, if, as, is, has, was, ] 



Monosyllables ending with any i 
and preceded by a single vowel, never double Iht 
sonant ; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err 
purr, and buzz. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonai 
plurals of nouns, the persons of verba, verbal 
participles, cMsmparitives, and superlatives, by clia 
t: as, spy, spies ; I carry, thou earnest; he carri 
ries: carrier, carrif.d; happy, happier, happiest. 

The present participle m ing, retains tlie v/, |hn 
bedoubled; as, carry, carrying; bury, burying, l^ 

But T/, preceded bv a vowel, in such instances a: 
is not changed ; as buy, boys: Icluy, he cloys, c 
except in lay.pay, and say; from which am fc 
paid, and said; and their compounds, unlaid, i 



Words ending with y, iireceded by a c 
suming an additional syllable beginning will) a 
commonly change y, into i ; as, nappy, happily 
But wheTii; is preceded by a vowel, it is very rari 
in theadditional syllable; as, cuy, coyly ; boy,b 
huod: annoy, annoyer, annoyance ; joy, joyless, 

Monosvllables, and wonls accented on the \i 
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\ with a vowel, as, wit, witty ; thin, thinnish ; tqdfeet 
tor ; to hegin, a beginner. ^^ 

f a dipiithong precedes, or the acceot is on the preced 
able, the consonant remains single : as, to toil, toiling 
', an offering ; maid, maiden, ^'c 

RULX VI. 

ds ending with any double letter but I, and taking ntSB^ 
or Jkdy after them, preserve the letter double ; as, 
ssness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, dis- 
, Sfc, But those words which end with double L and 
sSf less, ly, or/tiZ, after them, generally omit one / ; as 
, skilless, fully, skilful, ifc. 

RULE VII. 

', Uss^ ly, and July added to words ending with silent 
ot cut it off ; as, paleness, guileless, closely, peaeeful ; 
in a few words ; as, duly, truly, awful. 

RULE VIII. 

I, added to words ending with silent e, generally f)re« 

the e from elision ; as, abatement, chastisement, incite- 

^c. The words judgment, abrragment, acknowledge 

re deviations fro** the rule. 

other terminations, menl changes y intot, wheil pre- 

by a consonant; as, accompany, accompaniment; 

merriment. 

RULE IX. 

and tbUy when incorporated into words ending with 
, almost always cut it off: as, blame, blamable ; cure, 
I ; sense, sensinle. Sfc : but if c or g- soft comes before 
orig|inal word, the e is then preserved in words com* 
'd with ahU ; as, change, changeable ; peace, peace- 
c 

RULE X. 

tn ing or ish is added to words ending with silent e, the 
nost universally omitted : as, place, placing ; lodge, 
; ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudishl 

RULE XI. 

ds taken into composition, often drop those letters 
were superfluous in the simple woras : as, hasidful, 
I, withal, also, chilblain, foretel. 
orthography of a great number of English words is 
n being uniform, even amongst writers of distinction. 
'jonour and honor, inquire ana enquire, negotiate and 
ie, control and conmnd, expense and expence, allege 
)dge, ^surprise and surprize, complete and compUaJt, con- 
on and cfmnedion, ahridpnerU and akrriiifgtxMxX^'V!^ 
fher nrthograpbieal vstnations^ are lobe tcwX'wflaDiVL 
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fljBcit modem publicatiouK. Some authority fo: 
nBt«nces of thu nature, appears tn be necj^ss 
-ti^n: cnn we Rnd one of eqiul pretensions with 
eon's Dlctiiiiuirj' ? though a W of his deci«oii3 d 
pear to lie ivaminted by the principles of etym< 
analc))^, the stabte foundatioos uf his hnprov>^mi'. 
the weiglit uf truth and reasoo (says INares in hia '* 
of Orthoep?"j is irresialible, Dr. Johnson's Dicii' 
□eariy AxedthR eitrrnid t'orm or our laiii^c'f;f. 
convenirnt is it tn have nne ncknoivli deed stHiidnr 
to ; BO much preferuble, in matters of this nature, i 
dnKree <>f iin-i;ularitr, to a continual change, am 

Crwiit '>r un;.ttiui->hl" ju'rr.'i-lioii ; th»l it is einii 
ped, th'<ttinautliorivill hencefurlh, nn light gi 
temottsd tn inuovate." 

'ntis DictioDarv, hoHover, contains some orth< 
inconsistencies, Which ought tn bereclilied : such i 
aile momabtt, chanteti/ auutnest, ferlUtneaa ferii 
»l'^^,X'^arUMilji fearkmuM, ntreUesanaa nftdltstg. 
and airailar irregularities, wore corrpcted by sf 
words analogically, according to the first wiiro in 
of the series, ana agreeably to the general rules c 
the Dictionary would doubtless, in these respet 
proved. 

PART 11. 

ETYMOLOGY. 



A General View of the Parts of Spec 
The second piirt of Bramm;ir is etimoloi 
treats of ihe different snrts of words, tlieir vario 
rations, nnd tlieir deriv;ition. 

TtiPre aw, in; F.nglish, nine sorts of wnrds, < 
aie commonly called, parts of speech ; n 
AKTicLE, ihe SUBSTANTIVE or Nor;N, thi" aoje- 
nioNouN, th«! VERB, the adverb, the prepoe. 
CONJUNCTION, and the interjection. 

1, An Article is a word prefixed to subsl 
viat rhem oiit, and to show how far their agau 
ids: ns. a E-.irtlen. nn oaele. the votnan. 
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Substantive or noun is the name of any tbin|M^t 
or of which we have any notion : as^ Lotf^j 
rtue, 

stantive may, in general, be distinguished by its tak- 
rticle before it, or by its milking sense of itself: as, 
he sun^ an apple ; temperance, industry , choLsHty. 

n Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to 
its quality : as, " An industrious man ; a virtu- 



nan.'' 



d jective may be known by its making sense with the 
of the word thing : as, a good thing ; a bad thing ; 
y pailicuiar substantive; as, a sweet apple, a. pleasant 
:, a lively boj'. 

Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid 
frequent repetition of the same word : as, ** The 
^3PPy 5 ^^ *s benevolent : Jte is useful." 
Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to 
; as, "1 cm ; I rule ; 1 am ruied,^^ 

\'h mi\y generjilly be distinguished, by its making 
ith any of the pers^wal pronouns, or th<' word to be* 
as, I walk, he plays, they write ; or, to walk^ to play, 

i Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an 
e, and sometimes to another adverb, to express 
lality or circumstance respecting it : as, " He reads 
truly good man ; fie writes very correctly »^^ 

dverb may be genemlly known, by its answering to 
stion, How ? how mucli ? when ? or where ? aS| in 
se " He reads correctly,^'' the answer to the question, 
es he read ? is, correctly, 

epositions serve to connect words with one another, 
howthe relation between them : as, "He went /roiw 

to York ;" " she is above dbguise ;" "they are 
?d5y industry. " 

position may be known by its admitting aft«r it a 
pronoun, in tiie objective case ; a'-j njith, for, to, ^c. 
•V the objective case after them ; with him, for her, to 
• 

Conjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly 

:u>nnect sentences : so as, out of two or more sen- 

to make but one : it sometimes connects only 

as, " Thou and he are happy, because you ate 

•* Two and three are five." 




1 between the pa 
, o express the passions or emotions of tl 
sppakpr : as, " O virtue ! how amiable thou art ! " 

Tlie observations which have been made, to aid leanM 
in itistjngiushitig the parts of speech from one another, m 
:ilFord them some small aasijtince j but it will certainlfl 
much more instructive, to distinguish them by the delli 
tions, and an accurate knonledse of their nature. 

In the following passage, all tne parts of speech are exa 
plilled : 

The power of speech ia a faculty peculiar to man,ii 
was bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for tl 
greatest and most excellmt I'ses ; but alas! hoiv ofteodot 
pervert it to the worst of purposes! 

In tliP forpgoing sentence, Ihe ivorda the, a, aru artkif 
jioiEKT, gpeuh, faailty, man, Crtalnr, nuts, purp<wf«,are eu 
stantivfts; peculiar, beneficent, p-eaUgt, txcflitat, iCOTtS, » 
ndjcctivi'S 1 him, his, vx, ii, are 'pronouns ; is, wax, htsloM 
do, pervert, art' verbs ; mott, hmi; ofUn, are adverla ; q^l 
on, oil, fir, are prejiositioiis ; and, bvt, are conjunctions ; ti 
tdaa is >\n interiectmn. 

Till- niiinbeV of the ditferent sorts of words, or of ll 
parts of speech, has l>sen variously reckunei) ^y difiece 
^rammarianH. >oine have enumerated ten, innkiiig tbeps 
ticinlea distinct part: some eight, exckidmfc the particvl 
nnil ranking the adjective under the noun; some. fuur.U 
oth<!« only two, (the noiin and the verb,) aiippu=in^ t!i« re 
to he contained in Ihe parts of their division. ^Vc QHve G 
lowed those authors, who appear to have given thcrati 
jn'>st natural and intelli^bte distribution. SAmeremarii<< 
tho division made by the learned Home Tooke, are conbi 
cd in the first section of the eleventh chapter of etymnkjt 

Thi' interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of b«i 
considered as a part of artjileial tansunge or specclJjbei 
rather a branch of that natural language, which we \Km 
in com-niin with the brute creation, and fiy which we f\pn 
till- sudden eirtotions and passions that actuate our fian 
But, as it is used in writk'n as well as oral . tangu j|^i>, it na 
in some measure, be deemed a part of speech. Itu withi 
' a virtual sentence, in which the noun and verb are coo^wl 
under an imperfect or indigested word. — Set tl^ Ch^jitr, 
tieOcT.tro GroimruiT. t 
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CHAPTER II. 

^ Of the Articles. 

Wks Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to poitir 
lem out, and to show how far tiitii' sig;nitlcation ext( nds ; 
s,a garden, an ea^le, the woman. 

In English, there are hut two articles, a, and ilit : a 
ecomes an before a vowel,* and before a silent k : as, an 
cmtt; an hour. But if x\\v a be sounded, the a or.!y h to 
e used; as, a hand, a heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers and |.tnnt«Ts to tlus norf^jsarv" 
istinction, has occasioned the ff^qu**?!! us;- of an hrfore «, 
'hen it is to he pronounced ; and Una circurastcincc, mote 
lan any other, has probably contributtnl to that indisiimit 
tterance, or total omission, of tin* sound sij^nifi^d by this 
?tt*'r, which very often occurs amongst rtiadiTs and sj)e€.]v- 
rs. ./^i horse, an husband, an herald, an hf-atlu-n, and 
lany similar associations, aro frequently to be found in 
'orlcs of taste and meriL To n^meily this evil, readers 
lould be taught to omit, in all simiiar cases, the sound of tlic 
, and to give the h its full pronunciation. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article: it is used in a 
ague sense, to point out one single rUjng of the kind, in 
tlier respects indeterminate : as, " Give nie a book : *' 

Bring me an apple.'^^ 

. The is called tne definite article; because it ascertains 
^hat particular thing or th.inirs are ineant : as, " Give nie 
he book;" " Bring me the apples ; '^ meaning goiae book, 
r apples, referred to. ^*^ 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is generally 
iken in its widest sense : as, " A candid temper is proper 
yr man ;*' that is, for all mankind. - 

The peculiar use and importiujce of the articles will hfi. 
Pen in the following examples;** The son of a king- -the son 
f the king — a son of the king." Each of these three 
hniBes has an entirely different meaning, through the diffec- 
nt application of the ariicles a o.nd llie, 

**Tho« art rt man, " is a very general and harmless posi- 
on; but, "Thou art the mj^n," (as Nathan said to David,) 
lan i^tsertion capable of striking terror and remorse into th,t 
eart 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the differ- 

* A in?toa 1 of cm ts nnvr used before words bepiinio^ with » \oDg, Cm 
i^e I i\ letrrr F *i It)s atfo nsrd ixUne one ) a». m»Tiy ^ or^e. 

i 



ent virtiiRs, vices, piiasidns, quiilUtPH, sciencRS, nrta, met 
hflrbs, ^-c. ; an, " iiriidifnFi! h ruiiimPndiible ; falEehood 
odious; angnroii^ntto be avoid'^d ;" &*c It ia got prj 
to a proper Daiiit.-; as, "Alt-jiaiidcr," [because that fV 
<tenotes a determinate individiiHl or [inrtirulnr thing,) exc 
for tiit'Siikcof distinguish ill ;; n nnrtkuliir fuinil;: as," Hi 
a Howard, orof the family or the HoiTards ;" or liy wi] 
eminenuc : as, " Cvery miin is not a id'wtoii ;" " He has 
courHge ofanAchilli^s:" nrwKcii soriicnuuii isuiidiTsUx 
" He sulled down the (rivcilThami-H, in the {M\i) Uritamii 

When an adjective k used with the noun tu wiiir^ the 
tide relates, it la placed between the article and the not 
n^" a good man,"" an ai^er.iibli: womnn,''" thetert (ticai 
On some occasions, howcvr, theadjectiveprccedesaori 
as, " aueh a shame," ".as grcnt a man as Alexander," "1 
carekst an author." 

The indeRrjite article can be joined to substantives in I 
singular number oiilj; the dclinlte article may be Jub: 
also topliiraln. 

But there apppars to bi- a n'markable exception 1o t 
Tille, in the use of the adjectives Jha and luan?/, {the lit 
(Jiicily with the word great bePrre it,l which, though joii 
with p!ur;il siibslnnt'v' ■^ yt admit of the singular aifidfl 

The reiison of it is manireHt, froiu the elT-ct which the 
tide bus in these phniseH ; it means a small or great nuuii 
rnltectivuly taken, end thei'eliirc j^ives (he idea of a whj 
that L<i, of imitT. Thus lik<-wia^ dozen, a score, a hundr 
or a thousand, Is one whole niJrfther, nii a^Tgate of nH 
cotleclivelj' takt^; and thertTorc still retains t!)e artick 
though joined as an adjiLctive tu a plural substantive; » 
liim.lreif years, J^-c. 

The induAnitc iirtirle is ?ometrmes placed between the i 
jective many, and a iMii^uhr iiouii ; as, 

"Fulijnanjfrtge.n nf purest myserene, 

"Thedjrk uiibilUiim'd caves of ocean bear ; 

"Full wufnya/l-Do'i-hliiyfiila blush unseen, 

" A'ld ivast? its iwcHtni'Sf on the di^s^rtair." 

In these lines, the piirasiv, mranv agem nr.d rRtnyaJlmi^ 

fer \o man^l gtms and winnj ^.WdWcrj, separatety, not colk 

JTelT considered. 

The definite article Ihc is frequently applied to advetbs 
the coinp.-initive and superlative degree ; and its effect is 
mark the degree the more ati'oiigly, and to define it the nr 
TKcispfjr ; a.% " TIk more I examine if, tte better I Br 
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jjllte this the least of any." Seo this Chapf cr, in the OcU- 

CH4FTER III. 

I 

Of Substantives. 

Section i. Of Substantives in general, 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of anj' thing that- 
^ts. or of which we have any notion : as, London, ?nan, 

Substs^ntivcs are either proper or common. 

Proper names oi; substantives, are the names appropri- 
ted to iqdividiials As, George, London, Thames. 

Comm^on names or substantives, stand for kinds contain- 
i|r many sorts, or for sorts containing many individuals 
nder them ; as, animal, man, tree, &c. 
" When proper names liave an article annexed to them^ 
Jey are usc»d as common names : as, " He is the Cicero 
r his age ; he is reading the lives of the Twelve Cceears.^^ 

Common names may a]s« be used to signify individuals, 
y th*' tddition of articles or pronouns : as, " The boy is 
lidious ; tliat girl is discreet*." 

To substantives belong gender, number, and case ; and 
ley are all of the third person when spoken of, and of the 
icond when spoken to : as, " Blessings attf^nd us on ev- 
ry side; be grateful, children of men !" that is, ye children 
rmen. 

Section 2. Of Gender, 

Gender is the distinction of nouns, with regard to sex. 
Tiere are three jMpders, the masculine, the feminine, 
ad the NEUTEj^^ 

. The Mascifllpe Gender denotes animals of the male 
ind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. • 

Tlie Feminine Gender signifies animals of the female 
ind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects w hich are neither 
lales nor females : as, a field, a house, a g?irden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are, by a figure of 
)eech9 converted into the mar^culinc or feminine gender : 

* Nouns mtn- ^Iso bedlvid^^ into the followiug clns^r? : C-Meefivc Tioua*. nr 
wnc of mrlutnile ; xs. Uie (leople, tbe parliaiuem, the arniy : Abitra t nouitf. 
tbe aaiiMv oT qaaliiies abstranttHl from tboir substnnct.'s : as, kfinwktlqvi 
leblKWSS wfaIlCfM95: ff^al 9r vartkijttal n^wm : as. begv>\i>ATV^^T«Qg(^\^^^'\VL^ 




M, when we say of the sun, He is seizing ; and of ; 
the sails welU 

Figurutively. in the English tongue, we coiDmonlj § 
inasculine gender to iKiiins ivhiiih are tunapiruoiis foi 
tributes of imparting or communicating, cMI<I which 
nature strong and eJDCiidous. Thotte, Hgain, are mat 
i nine, which are conspicuous fortlie attnhules'ofcoi 
or bringing fortli, or which are peculiarly beautiful <r 
ble. Upon these principles, the sun b said to be mag 
and the moon, being tiie receptacif of the sun's lieh 
feminine. The earth is generally feminiae. A 
country, a city, ifc. are likewise made fi^minine, heing 
ers or containers. Time is always m^uline, un acei 
ito mighty clKcacy. Virtue Is feminine from its beau 
ita being the object of love. Fortune and the chu 
generally put in the feminine gender. 

The English language has three methods of tlisting 
1. By diOerent words : as. 



the 



Bttchelor. ■ 


M.iid. 


H^Tbaud 


VXife. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


King. 


Queen. 


Boy. 


Giri. 


Lad. 


Las,. 


Brithcr. 


Siller. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Bnfk. 


Doe. 


Moo. 




Bull. 


Cow. 


iMaMfr. 


M^!^ 


Bullock or 
Steer. 


\ Heifer 


Milter. 
Nephev. 


te" 


Cock 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


lis.. 


Biteh. 
Onck. 


Singer. 


5 Song sire 

hi- 


Kari. 


Countess. 


Sloven. 


Father. 
rriar. 


Mother 

N<m. 


Son. '•^_ Du^tn 
Siiag. ~_ Hind. 


Gander. 


Gamp. 


IJncle, 




Hart. 


Roe. 


tViiarJ. 


' Witeb. 


Horse. 


Mara. 






2. 


By a difference of tehui, 


nation : »b, 




'f™.i«. 




Ftiait. 




Abbes.. 


Landgrav 


e. Landgrai 




ActrcKj, 


Lion 


Lionesi. 






aiarquis. 


flfnrchioi 


AdultiTer. 


Adnltrcss. 


mJst. 


MiCtTCM, 




An.haj»ii,lreju. 


Mayor. 


MayorMi 


Arhhcr, 


Arbilrcsj, 


TiUrmv 


rottvnes 


Baron. 


Bar.>iii's?. 


['.•Br. 




Briili'in-Mim. 


Bt:.io. 




pm^: 


B^Btf^car. 


F-'.fftrtv^sr 


V\'.'.-l. 


rticw,^ 
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Female. 

Cateress. 

C'hantress. 

Conductress. 

( ouDtess. 

Deaconess. 

Duchess. 

Electress. 

Empress. 

Enchantress. 

Executrix. 

Governess. 

Heiress. 

Heroine. 

Huntress. 

ffostess. 

Jewess. 



Male. 

Prince. 

Prior. 

Prophet. 

Protector, 

Shepherd. 

Songster. 

Sorcerer. 

Sultan. 

Tiger. 

Traitor. 

Tutor. 

Viscount 

Votary. 

\Vido>*er. 



.Female. 

Princess. 

Prioress. 

Prophetess.! 

Protectress. 

Shepherdess. 

Songstress. 

Sorceress. 
( Suitaness. 
( Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Traitress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess. 

Votaress. 

Widow. 



a noun, pronoun, or adjective, he\n^ prefixpd to the 
ve:as 



ck-sparrow. 

an-servant. 

i-ffoat. 

f-bear. 

ale child 

• descendants. 



A hen-sparrow. 
A maid-servant. 
A she-goat. 
A she-bear 
A female child. 
Female descendants. 



etiipes happens, that the same noun is either mascu- 
eminine. The words parent, chUd, cousitij^riend^ 
r, servant, and several others, are used indifferently 
\ or females. 

with variable terminations contribute to conciseness 
>icuity of expression. We have only a sufficient num- 
3m to make us feel our want ; for when lye say of a 
she is a philosopher, an astronomerj a builder^ a 
«re perceive an impropriety in the termination, whieh 
ot avoid ; but we ctflfi say, that she is a botanist, a 
I witness, a scholar, ai\ orphan, a companion, because 
ninations have not annexed to them the notion of sex. 

Section 3. ^ OfJS/umber, 

SB is the consideration of an object, as one or m6re. 
odtives are of two numbers, the singular and the 

Qgular number expresses but one object ; as, a chair, • 

Jural number signiijes more objects than one ; as, 

bles. 

nouos, from the nature of the things which they e5C'- 

> vaed bnlym ibe singiilair form \ ^s^-wVvcsI^^^JAjs^, 
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l^kl, sloL>i, pride, tfc. ; others, only in the plural 

Mlluws, wiBsnra, lungs, richns, ifQ. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; as, d 
»wiw, ir- 

The plural number of nouns is Eenerally form 
ding I to the singular: aa, dove, dovis ; fwre, fiires 
thoughts But when the Bubst;iiitiv? Hinsiilar «ii 
soft,sA, M, or s, we add « in the plural: as, 1h 
efaurch, chiirchi«;]aflh, lashes; kisH,)ils!ies: rebus 
irthe singular enda in c^ hard, the jilurnlid f<irnied 
t; as, moii.irch, inonarchsi distich, ilistichs. 

Nouns which end in o, Ivive sonit'liinrs ex, »di 
plural ; as, carRO, edm, he po, negro, mniiifpBtii, pu 
•■jmo, wo : and s<>tU!;tiuitM> only « ; hs, fulio, DUiicio 

, Nouns ending in ^ or fe, are rendered nliir 
ehangc of thnsi; lerminntions into res : as Idaf, In; 
halves ; wife, (vivos : except :.ri-t, relii.f, ri'iimof, a 
othiri, which mrra the phiri.l l.y tln^ addilitu of 
"hirh end in ff. Lave the regular plurrih as, nilT, riif 
stair, staves. 

Souiis which bare v In t!m eii',p;iil:ir, w ith no ol 
In the 911 me syllable, cbii nee it intnifa in the plural; 
ty, Ix-autiea ; fly, lliea. Bfll tlie vis .et oJiHrlsed, v 
in another vowel in the Bvllable: an, key, kevs ; 



Some nouns become plTinil )iy c!ian^*iiij; the a i 
i;ii1ar into ; ; as, man,nieii; nonir>ii, womi:n; aid 
■lerracn. The words, oi and child, Ririo osen arf 
itrother, makes eitiier hrotlwrs, or bn^ihn-n. bum 
diphthon)!oais ch;^nged into <>«in ilxi phinil; its, 
f^se, gpi-ae ; tooth tivth. Louse and ni<'>nsn ma! 
' "Penny makes pence, or n.^anies, wiitn tl 

V nt: die,diee(fnrp!ay;)dip.dies(r«rroinui!5.) 

It is agreeable to nnaldgj, null liie prjiCjce of tl 
ity of correct writei-s, to construe the fiillowing 

.ra! nouns ; wiiHS, rickrs, ti/ma; and also, mi: 

'ilar names of seiences. 

Dr. Johnson Bsya thpt the ndjiclive miicft is 8" 
tejm of number, as well aa of i]n.iiitily, Tliis ait 
for the instances we mret with ol ila associating ' 
, !«a plural noun : as, " much pains." The pnnhei 
ever, ia not to be re com mend e<I. 

The word nwM is now almost uni'erirallv coi' 
Moogiop totbn wnpttlar gunibcT. 
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e nouQ means is used both in the singular and the plu- 

imber. 

e following words, which have b?.en adopted from the 

ew, Greek and Latin language's, are thu5 distinguished, 

respect to number. 

Datum. 
Effluvium. 



IT. 

lb. 
h. 
lesis. 
naton. 



ion. 

sis. 

is.^ 

lasis. 

thesis. 

nor- 

«is. 

omenon. 

idix. 

um. 



Plural. 

Cherubim. 

Seraphim. 

Antitheses 

Automata. 

Bases. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Diaeresos. 

ElUpiiep. 

Emphases. 

Hypotheses. 
( Metamor- 
( phoses. 

Phxiiomena. 
J Appendices or 
( Appendixes. 

Arcana. 

Axes. 



Encomium 

Euratuni. 

Genius. 

Genus. 

Index. 

Lamina. 
Medium. 
IVlagus. 
Memoran- 
dum. 
Radius. 
Stamen. 
Stratum. 
Vortex. 



Plural. 

Data. 

Effluvia. 
J Encomia or 
( Encomiums 

Errata. 

(ienii.* 

Genera, 
5 Indices or 
( Indexe8.+ 

Lamina;. 

Media. 

Mag^i. 
5 Memoranda or 
( Memorandums. 

Radii. 

Stamina. 

Strata. 

Vortices. 



Calces, 
me words, derived from the learned languages, are ron- 
to the ]ilural number ; as, antipodes, credenda, literati, 
Liae. 

e following nouns l)eing, in Latin, both singular and plu- - 
re used in the same manner when adopted into our 
ic : hiatus, apparatus, series, specie' 4. 

Section 4. Of Case. 

English, substantives have three cases, tlie nominative, 
3ssessive, and the objective,^ 

; nominative case simply expresses the name of a Hi '?r, 
3 subject of the verb : as, *' The boy plays ;" % e 
learn." . .. 

le possessive case expresses the relation of property 
ssession ; and has an apostrophe with the lettci* 9 
Iff after it ; as, " The scholar's duty ;" " My father^s 

hen the plural ends in s, the other 8 is omitted, but the 

hii, when dcnotingf aerial spirits : Geniuses, when signifying* penons of 

f 

^■vn, when it ei^ifies pointers, or Tables of contmts: fndiett, when 

ig to Alfirebraic quantity 

e ponessive Is sometimes /called the genitive ca^e *, wid iQcA iBta^ttid:««% 




USAUMAII. 



apostropUe is retained: as, " On eagles' wings;" " 
drapers* company." 

Sometimes, abo, when the singular terminates in M 
aposlmphic « is not added: as, "For goodness' sal 
'■ For righteousness' sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of an actioi 
of a relation; and generally follows a verb active, ora 
:, "John assists Charles;" "They li?' 
.ondon." -- 

English (ubslantives are declined in the following i 



C 







Sineulir. 


PJgnl. 


.Vemital 


at Cost. 


A molhcr. 


Mothers. 




■e C«M. 


A molhet's 


MoUiers- 


mjtclixK 


r G.W. 


A molh.:r. 


Mothers. 



Pnsscnirt Case. The maa^s. The men's 

OhJKiitt Case. The man. The men. 

The English language, to express different connexioni 
Maiions ofone thing to another, uses, for the most part, 
positions. The Greek and Latin among the ancwnt, 
.■^ome too among the modem languages, as the German, 
the termination or ending of the substantive, toanswet 
s.-ime purpose ; an enmn pie of which, In the Latin, isinse 
as explanatory of tbe nature and use of crises, viz. 

Sfominalitt. DoMIrfiis, ■ A I^rd. 



UfnUite. 


nr)MINr, 


;, I Lord's, era. 


n^iiif. 


IMhino, V 




.laiiuilire. 


DoM,!..-;,, 




rKolira. 


JJOMINF, 


O Lord. 


Ml^Uf. 


UOHI-'U, 

riural. 


liy a Lord. 


^'lminatiIe. 


DOBINI, 


r,ar<1>. 


OtaUm. 


Domino KUH. 


Lords', of L 


iWire., 


DoMINIS, 


To Lords. 




Domiios, 


Lords 



Some writers think, that the relations signilied by thi 
dition of artides and prepositions to the noun, may pro| 
be denominated cases, in English ', and that, on this pria 
there are, in our language, as many eases as in tfits ] 
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positions. If an arrangement of this nature were to be con- 
sidered as constituting cases, the English language would have 
a much greater number of them than the Greek and Latin 
tongues : for, as every preposition has its distinct meaning 
and effect, every combination ofa preposition and articTe with 
the noun, woula form a different relation, and would constiti: tt? 
adistinctcase. — This would encumber our lanj^uage with many 
new terms, and a heavy and useless load of distinctions.* 

On the principle of imitating other languages in names 
and forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom, we 
might adopt a number of aeclensions, as well as a variety of 
cases, for English substantives. Thus, five or six declcn- 
eions, distinguished according to the various modes of form- 
ing the phural of substantives, with at least half a dozen cases 
to eacb declension, would furnish a comT)lete arrangement of 
English nouns, in all their trappings. See on this subject, f/<e 
fifih and nirUh aediona of the sixth chapter of etymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all corres- 
pond with the idiom of our language, there seems to be great 
propriety in admitting a case in Enjglish substantives, which 
Bhau serve to denote the objects oractive verbs and of pre- 
|K>8itions ; and which is, therefore, properly termed the 06- 
^ecUve case. The general idea of case doubtless has a refer- 
ence to the termination of the noun: but there are many ia- 
Btances, both in Greek and Latin, in which the nominative 
and accusative cases have precisely the same form, and are 
distinguished only by the relation they bear to other words in 
the sentence. We are therefore wairanted, by analogy, in 
applying this principle to our own language, as Tar aB utility, 
ana the idiom of it, will admit. P^ow it is obvious, that in 
English, a noun governed by an active verl), or a preposition, 
is very differently circumstanced, from a noun in me nomina- 
tive, or in the possessive case ; and that a comprehentdve 
case, correspondent to that difference, must be useful and 
proper. The business of parsing, and of showing the con- 
nexion and dependence of words, will be most conveniently 
accomplished, by the adoption of such a case ; and the ir- 
regularity of having our nouns sometimes placed in a situa- 
hon, in which they cannot be said to be in any case at all, will 
be avoided. 

* If caws are to be distinguished by tbe diflVrent sipiification.s of the nourif 
yr bj the difl^rent relations it may bear to the iroverniiig word, then we have 
in oar langua^ as many rases almost, as there are prepositions : and above a 
nan, benoath a maiVi beyond a man, round atioiit a man, within a man, whir. 
Mit a oian, kc. tball be cases, as well as, of a man, to a nmn, and vrilh «.m»^ 

I)r.Rev'.\i«. 
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Hpostronhe is relained: as, " On eagles' wings ;" "The 
drapers* company. " 

Nmnetinies, also, when tlie singular tenninales in s», tbe 
nposirophic B is not add^d: as, "For goodness' sake ;" 
■■ for righteousness' sake." 



The objective case expresses ibe object of 



.presse. .. 

relation ; and generally follows a verb active, or a pre- 

" ' ihn assists Charles ;" " They live in 



English substantives are declined in the following i 



Objal 



Ohjrctire Cast. The mBn. Tl 

Tlie English lang;ur.ge, to eipreaa diffiTcnt 

rt-ialions oronethiiigtoaiiothKr,uses, for the moat part, pre- 
positions. Tiie Greek and Latin among the ancient, and 
?aiae too among the modem languages, as the German, varj 
the termination or endiii"; of the snnstiiiitive, to answer (M 
same purpose ; anri;aTnplenrwhich,in the.Latin, is inserted, 
as explanatory of the nature and nse of c-isi^s, viz. 

SinEuliir. 
jyoninatire. no«itflis, A I.onl. 



IWaHn. Uqhiki, O l.orils, 

Mlatia. OoMiNis, By Lonls. 

Some nriters think, that the rclutiuns signified by the ad- 
dition of articles and prepositions to the noun, mayprop4»l; 
be denominated cases, in Eoglisb ; and that, on this princJplei 
there are, in our language, as many cases as in too Latb 
tongue. But to this mode nf forming caaea for our aubstfn- 
C/Vfi^ tlmm arc strong objections. It would, indeed, be i 
tbrmul and rrseless avraneement ot innvns.MfttVi^iBBi. vi*- 
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positions. If an arrangement of this nature were to be con- 
sidered as constituting cases, the English lanamge would have 
a much greater number of them than the Greek and Latiu 
tongues : for, as every preposition has its distinct meaning 
and effect, every combination of a preposition and articTe with 
the noun, wouia form a different relation, and would constiti:!*^ 
a distinct case. — This would encumber our lanj^uage with many 
new terms, and a heavy and useless load of distinctions.'^ 

On the principle of imitating other languages in names 
and forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom, we 
might adopt a number of acclensions, as well as a variety of 
cases, for English substantives. Thus, five or six declen- 
sions, distinguished according to the various modes of form- 
ing the plural of substantives, with at least half a dozen cases 
to eacli declension, would furnish a complete arrangement of 
English nouns, in all their trappings. See on this subject, tlte 
fifth and nirUh sections of the sixth chttpier of etymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at all corres- 
pond with the idiom of our language, there seems to be great 
propriety in admitting a case in Enjglish substantives, which 
shall serve to denote the objects or active verbs and of pre- 
positions; and which is, therefore, properly termed Hb^. ab- 
jective case. The general idea of case doubtless has anfer- 
ence to the termination of the noun: but there are many ia- 
stances, both in Greek and Latin, in which the nominative 
and accusative cases have precisely the same form, and are 
<JUstinguished only by the relation they bear to other words in 
the sentence. We are therefore warranted, by analogy, in 
applying this principle to our own language, as lar aft utflity, 
ana the idiom of it, will admit. Now it is obvious, tbat in 
English, a noun governed by an active verl>, or a prepoutioii, 
is very differently circumstanced, from a noun in the nomina- 
tive, or in the possessive case ; and that a comprehenidve 
case, correspondent to that difference, must be useful and 
proper. The business of parsing, and of showing the con^- 
nexion and dependence of words, will be most conveniently 
accomplished, by the adoption of such a case ; and the ir- 
regularity of having our nouns sometimes placed in a situa- 
tion, in which they cannot be said to be in any case at all, will 
be avoided. 

* If cattt ve to be distinguished by tbe diflVrent slfpiifications of the noun, 
or bj tbe different relations it may bear to the f^verning word, then we liave 
Ib oar language as many cases almost, as there are prepositions : and above a 
mm, beneath a maiVt beyond a man, round atmiit a man, within a man, wHIn 
not a man, Lt.. tball be cases, as well as, of a man, to a man, and vt VxYl ti.TC\»x\:i' 

Dr. B«'.nle. 



':,u 
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The author of this work long doubted the propriety 
sigDine to English suhstantiyes an objective case : bv 
iiewed, critical examination of the subject ; an exam 
to whicli he was prompted by the extensive and inci 
demand for the grammar, has produced in his mine 
persuasion, that the nouns of our language are entitled 
comprehensive objective case. 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, 
pressed by a circumlocution, or by many terms, the ! 
the possessive case is commonly added to the last ter: 
" The king of Great Britain's dominions." 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the pos 
case immediately succeed each other, in the following 

<i 1Vf«r fviAnA^tt wi&'a aiafoi* •" a aonca vtrht^Ki wrklilrl VtA Kof 



of the following phrases, viz. " A book of my brot 
** A servant of the queen's ;" ** A soldier of the king's,' 
are two genitive cases ; the first phrase inrplying, "< 
the books of my brother," the next, "one of tne servi 
the t|ueen ;" and the last^ " one of the soldiers of the 
Bafc u the preposition governs the objective case ; : 
there are not, m each of these sentences, two apost 
with the letter s coming after them, we cannot with p; 
ty say, that there are two genitive cases. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of Adjectives, 

Sxcfiorr I. Cffihe nature of Adjectives, and the i 
^ of comparison. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, 
press its quality : as, " An tWws/nows man ;" "A 
ous woman ;" "A benevolent mind." 

In English^.jlhe adjective is not varied on acco 
gender, number, or case. Thus we say, " A careles 
careless girls." 

The only variation which it admits, is that of tl 
grees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three drgjees ol 
parison ; the positive, the comparative, and the i 

LATIVE. 
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hj some writers, to be, improperly, termed a degroe of coui- 
parison ; as it seems to be nothing more than the simple i'urni 
of the a<yective, and not to imply either comparison ordrgr^e. 
This opinion may be well founded, unless the adiective be 
lupposed to imply comparison or de^ee, by contaming a se- 
cret or general reference to other thmgs : as, when we say, 
" he is a tail man," " this is a/at> day," we make some refor- 
ence to the ordinary size of men, and to difterent weather. 

; The Positive State expr^es the quality of an object, 
without any increase or diminution : as, good, wise, great. 

The Comparative Degree increases or lessens the posi- 
tive in signification : as, wiser, greater, less wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the positive 
to the highest or lowest degree : as, wisest, greatest, least 
wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the comparative, 
by adding r or er ; and the superlative, by adding st or 
est^ to the end of it : as, wise, wiser, wisest ; great, greater, 
greatest. And the adverbs more and mostj placed before 
tne adjective, have the same effect : as, wise, more wise, 
most wise. 

The termination ish may be accounted in some sort a de- 
cree of comparison, by which tlie f^i^^nification is diminislicd 
nelow the positive : as, black, blackish, or tending to black- 
ness ; sctltj saltish, or iiaving a little taste of salt. 

The word rather, is verv properly used to express a small 
degree or excess of a quality : as, " She is raiher profuse in 
her expenses." 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er and 
tst ; and dissyllables by more and 7nost : as, mild, milder, 
mildest ; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Dissyllables end- 
ing in y ; as, happy, lovely ; and in le after a mute, as, able, 
ample ; or accented on the last s^rllable, as, discreet, polite ; 
easily admit of er and est : as, happier, happiest ; abler, ablest ; 
politer, politest Words of more than two syllables hardly 
ever admit of those terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the ad- 
verb most to the end of them ; as, nethermost, uttermost, or 
utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In EngUfih, as in most languages, there are some words of 
rery common use, (in which the caprice of custom is apt to 
get the better of analogy.) that are irregular in this respect : 
BS, ** good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; little, less, leasts; 
much or many, more, most ; near,' nearer, t\(i9ie<&\. ot t0^*^ 
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laie» later, latest or last ; old, older or elder, oldest 
tod a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with 1 
article before it, becomes a substantive in sense ai 
and is written as a substantive ; as, ^ Providence i 
good, and punishes the badJ'^ 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assumi 
of adjectives ; as, sea fish, wine vessel, com fiel 
Sreund, Sfc. 

Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordir 
all as, one, two, three, ^c. ; ordinal, as, first, secon 

Section S. Remarks on the subject of Comp^ 

If we consider the subject of comparison atte 
shaU perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in 
at least indefinite. — A mountain is larger than a 
how many degrees ? How much bigger is the e 
m\n of sand ? By how many degrees was Soc 
than Alcibiades ? or by how many is snow whit 
paper ? It is plain, that to these and the like qi 
definite answers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly mc 
degrees of excess may be exactly ascertainecL A 
twelve tnnes as long as an inch ; and an hour is 
the length of a minute. But, in regard to quali 
those quantities which cannot be measured exact 
possible to say how many degrees may be compi 
the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefi 
they cannot be so in language ; nor would it be 
if language were to express many of Ihem. In n 
measured quantities and qualities, the degrees c 
less, (besides those marked above,) may be expn 
liKibly,at least, if not accurately, b}*^ certain adverl 
of like import : as, " Socrates was much wiser th 
des ;" " Snow is a great deal whiter than this papei 
inondas was hyfar the most accomplished of the 
"The evening star is a very splendid object, butt! 
comparably more splendid ;" " The Deity is injim 
tluiB the greatest of his creatures." The inaccura 
^nd the lise expressions, is not a material inconver 
if it were, it is unavoidable : for human speech c; 
press human thought ; and where thought is nee 
accurate, language must be so too. 
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e superlative of eminelice, to distinguish it from the other 
perlative, which has been already mentioned, and is called 
e superlative of comparison. Thus, very doqtterU, is termed 
IS superlative of eminence i moH doquent, the superlative of 
mparison. In the superlative of eminence, something of 
mparisOn is, however, remotely or indirectly intimated ; 
r we cannot reasonably call a man very eloquent, without 
mparing his eloquence with the eloquence of other men. 
Tne comparative may be so employed, as to express the 
me preeminence or mferiority as the superlative. Thus, 
e sentence, " Of all acquirements, virtue is the mqst valua- 
s,** conve;^ the same sentiment as the following ; " Virtue 
more valuable than every other acquirement." 

CHAPTER T. 

Of Pronouns. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to avoid 
e too frequent repetitioii of the same word : as, "The 
an is happy ; he is benevolent ; he is useful.'^ There 
e three kinds of pronouns, viz. the personal, the re- 
stive, and the adjective pronouns. 

Section 1. Of the Personal Pronouns, 
There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. J, thou, he, 
e, it ; with their plurals, we, ye, or you, they, 
rersonal pronouns admit of person, number, gender, 
d case. 
The persons of pronouns are three in each number, viz. 

/, is the first person ^ 

ThoUi is the second person > Singular. 

Hip, slte^ or U, is the third person j 

We, is the first person ^' 

Ye or yout is the second person > Plural. 

r/t«^, IS the third person ^ j 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, when we 
iect, that there are three persons who may oe the subject 
any discourse : first, the person who speaks, may speak 
himself ; secondly, lie may speak of the person to wnom 
addresses himself; thirdly, he may speak of some other 
rson : and as the speakers, the persons spoken to, and the 
ler persons spoken of, may be many, so each of these per- 
is must have Ihe plural number. 
The numbers of pronouns, like those of substantives, 
I two, the singular and the plural : as, I, thou, he, we^ 
or yo», they. 
Gender has respect only to the third persoti im^gijttst c^ ^ioflt 




Tile penqm ii>eakmg aed spoken to, (rang at tb 
tinM the nibjecta of the dbcourao, are Eupposeri to < 
Mot; from which, and other circumstances, thf-irees' 
auKUJ koown. and needs not to be niHrkecl b; a dial 
of pmdet in thepronouns: but tbe third person or thi 
keo of, being aboenl, and in maoy respects unknown, i 
ceasa^ that it should be marked by a distinction or § 
at lem when aomc pftrticul;^ person or thing is spe 
that oi^t to be more distinctly marked: accordui) 
prownin dnguKu' of the third person has the three g 

, ProDoans have &ree casei { the nomiBative, the p 
ive, and the otijective. 

The obiedJTe caae of a proDum has, ia general, ; 
different from that of the nominative, or the posaesrii 
Tite pereonal pronouiia are thu declined : 

Ttnoa. Cue. BlniDlsr. FlinU 



Oij. 



Obj. 
Section 3. Of tht Edatiee Ptvnouni. 

Rblative Pronouns are such as relate, in gem 
some word or phrase going t>efore, which ia thence 
the antecedent ; they are, who, which, and that : as, 
man b happy who lives virtuouslyt," 

What 18 a Idnd of compound relative, irtcludjn 
the antecedent and the relative, and is mosAlv equiv^ 
that wMch : as, " This is what I wanted ;" th^ it,' 
" the thing which I wanted." 

tTbe TflMlTc pronouD, vhdi ual IiKnnnUfd;, rtlatn ta>| 
|ibwiiiUd>biK«ii>ii«<t(M,bDli>A>t-nt,loa*rclMlra. tmm 
lienamleolSyaiax, ■ . .™ 



Thou. 


Year JO, 


Thine. 


Yours. 


Thee. 


You. 


He. 


They. 


Hi>. 


1'lieWi. 


Him. 


Tfaeu. 


She. 


&. 




Her.' 


The*. 


It. 


'JTiev. 




Theirs. 


]"■ 


Them. 
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Vho is applied to persons, which to animals and iiiani- 
e things : as, ^^ He is a friend^ who is faithful in ad- 
ity j'* " The hird^ which sung so sweetly, is flown ;" 
[lis 18 the tree^ which produces no fruit.'' 
!%al,as a relative, is often used to prevent the too fre- 
nt repetition of who and which. It is applied to both 
(ons and things : as, " He that acts wisely deserves 
se ;" '^ Modesty is a quality that highly adorns a wo- 

Vho is of both numbers, c^nd is thus declined : 

Sicgalar and Plural. 

*" Nominative, Who. 

— ^ Possessive, Whose. 

Objective, Whom. 

^hich^ that, and what, are likewise of both numbers, but 
T do not vary their termination ; except that whose is 
etimes used as the possessive case of which : as, ** Is there 
other doctrine whose followers are punished ?^ 

" And the fruit 

^that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

rought death" kilton* 

** Pure the joy without alljnr, 

^hose very rapture is tranquillity " young. 

The lights and shades, lohose well accorded strife 

fives afl the strength and colour of our life." pope. 

This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being a 
^on whose origin is divine." blair. 

ythe use of this license, one wordis substituted for three : 
•Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in the knowledge 
ature," for, ** Philosophy, the end of which is to instruct 

nio, which, and what, have sometimes the words soever 
ever annexed to them ; as, " whosoever or whoever, whichf 
er or whichever, whatsoever or whatever ;" but they are sel- 
) used in modem style. 

'he word that is sometimes a relative, sometimes a de- 
istrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is a 
live, when it may be turned into who or which without 
n>ying tlie sense: as, " They that f who) reprove us. may 
«r best friends ;" " Froi:i every thing Ihat (which) you 
derive instruction." It is a demonstrative pronoun wnen 
Mlowed immediately by a substantive, to whichlt !& ^\lVv«x 
pd. orref/frsr ami whirh it limits or qwaW&e^*. «&^^^ 'Dial 
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boy is industrious ;" " Thai belongs to me ;'' ineanic 
that desk, ^c. It is a conjunction, mt hen it joins s 
gether, and cannot be turned into who or whichj 
stroyine the sense : as, " Take care that every day 
ployed/' "I hope he will believe thail have not ac 
eriy." 

nJiOy whicky and whcUy are called Interrogaitvei 
are us^ in asking questions ; as, " Who is he ?" " 
book ?" « Whut art thou doing ?" 

Whether was formerly made use of to signify in 
as, " Whether of these shall I choose ?'* but it is 
used, the interroptive which being substituted fc 
Grammarians thmk that the use of it should be 
like either and neither^ it points to the dual ni 
would contribute to render our expressions cone 
nite. 

Some writers have classed the interrogatives i 
kind of pronouns ; but they are too nearly related 
live pronouns, both in nature and form, to rend< 
vision proper. They do not, in fact, lose the cha 
atives, when they become interrogatives. The 
ence is, that without interrogation, the relatives ha 
to a subject which is antecedent, definite, and k 
an interrogation, to a subject which is subsequer 
and unknown, and which it is expected tliat the m 
express and ascertain. 

Section 3. Of the Mjective Pronou 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, p 

the properties both of pronouns and adjectives 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivide 

sorts, namely, the possessive, the distributive, 

strative, and the indefinite, 

1. The possessive are those which relate t 
or property. There are seven of them/ viz. « 
her, our, your, their, 

Jmne and thine, instead of mi/ and thy, were fc 
before a substantive, or adjective, beginning wit 
a silent h : as, " Blot out all mine iniquities." 

The pronouns, his, mine, thine, have the same f 
er they are possessive pronouns, or the posses 
their respective personal pronouns. See note t( 

A few examples will probably assist the learn 
p^h the possessive pronouns from the genitive c 
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ouns. — ** Mif lessun is finished ; Thv books are defaced ; 
le loves kia studies ; She performs her duty ; We own our 
Liilts ; Your situation is distressing ; 1 admire thtir yirtues.^' 
Tlie following are examples of the possessive cases of the 
ersonal pronouns. — " This desk is mine ; the other is thine ; 
'liese trinkets are his ; those are hers ; This house is ours, 
pd that is yours ; Theirs is very commodious." 

Some grammarians consider tf^ as a possessive pronoun. 

The two words own and self, are useu in conjunction with 
ronouns. Oum is added U) possessives, botK singular and 
lural : as, '* Mf own hand, our own house." It is emphatical, 
Dd implies a silent contrariety or op))osition : as, **I live in 
tjfowi house,*^ that is, ** not m a hired house." Self is ad- 
^ to possessivcs : as, myself yourselves ; and sometimes to 
ersonal pronouns ; as, himself itself thtmselvts. It then, 
ice own, expresses emphasis and op))osition : as, " I did this 
ijBelf," that is, " not another ;" or it forms a reciproail 
ttmoun : as, " We hurt ourselves by vain rage." 

■Himself .themselves, are now used in the nominative casp, 
iBtead of histelf Vieirselves ; as, " He came himself;" "He 
imaelf shall do this ;" " They performed it themselves." 

2. The distributive are those which denote the persons 
p things that make up a number, as taken separately and 
■■*^y« They are car/*, every j either : as, " Each of his 
WfShersis in a favonrable situation ;" " Every man must ac- 
Oant for himself ;" " I have not seen either of them.'' 

£icA relates to two or more persons or things, and signi- 
••^s either of the two, or everv one of any number taken sep- 
>^tely. 

Seiry relates to several persons or things, and signifies each 
*>€ of^them all taken sr]mrafely. This pronoun was for- 
teiy used apart from its noun, but it is now constantly an- 
ii^xed to it except in b^gal proct^edings : as in the phrase, 
^11 and ever I of tliem." 

£ither relates to two nrr?ons or things taken srparatrly, 
pd m';;niRes the one or the othor. To say, "either of tlie 
onee," is therefosij improper. 

Acither hnports " not either ;" that is, not one nor the oth- 
^ : as, " Neither of my friends v/as there." 

S. The demonstrative are those which precisely point 
^.ihe subjects to which thoy relate : this and that, these 
Jid thoscj are of tliis class : as, " This is true charity ; 
•irt b only its imao^e." 

Thh refits to trie ncnrest person or tVin^;* wv\^ llial V^ 
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die nwal tUitant ; u, " T%u man ii mare intelli] 
that.^ TUiiudicateadw latter of last. mentioiH 
JiefimnerorfintniMtionecl: as, "Bddiwettldi 
erty OK VemptM&im; that, tends to excite pride, 

PeriiBpa tha words formtr and JoAr nui7 be 
ranked amMipt tbe defnomtntiva prODOuna. esn 
manf of thw ^ndicBtiaiu. The foBowlni 
•erreai an example: "ItmshappyrortiieBuuD.i 
us conSnned in the eommiDd «im Minudui: tbi 
phlegm was a check npen^ the Uttr'i vivBcity." 

4. The indefaute are those which express tiieii 
in an indefinite or general manner. Tlie fcjloiri 
this kind : tomsi other, any, oke, aM, tuch, &q. 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and otAi 
ried. One has a poBsessive case, which it Torma in 
manner as substantires : hs, out, aae't. This wi 
fceoera) signiScalJon, meaning people at Urge ; ai 
times aJaoB peculiar reference to the person who 
ine : as, " One ought to pity tiie distresses of n 
" One is apt to love wit's self. This word is often 
good writers, in the plural number: ss, "The gre 
the world;" "The boy wounded the old trird, and 
yoimeonM ;" " My wife and the little anware in gOO 

Other is dedined in the foltowiog mannN : 

BlnEidtr. ' nmL 

Nom. Other Olhtri 

Pom. Olhrr't Otiurt. 

Obj. Oikcr OUurs. 

The plural elhera is only used when apart from 
to which it refers, wmMiMXpressed or imders 
" When you have perusenh^e papers, I Will send 
olhtra." "He pleases some, bat ne disgusts olhtra. 
this pronoun is joined to nouns, either siogular oi 
has no Tsriation : as, " the other man," *' the other 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify t 
nite pronouns.' " Some of yon are wise and good ;' 
of tbem were idle, the offtfirsindustriouH } "Neithi 
anji that is unexceptionable;" "One ought to kr 
own mind;" "They were oU present;" "Sackia 
of man, that he is never at rest ;" " &at« are iiap 
otters are miserable." 
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not bear ;'* ^ Mme of those arc equal to these.*' It 
riginally to have signified, according to its derivation, 
and therefore to have had no plura) ; but there is 
ithority for the use of it in the phira] number : as, 
hat^ unto her return again." Prov, ii. 19. ** Terms 
: were none vouchsaf d." Milton. ^ ^one of them 
id to express the gender." " JVbne of them have differ- 
3g8 for the numbers." Lowth's hUrodwHon. ^^JSTone 
productions are extant" Blair. 
ave endeaToured to explain the nature of the adjec- 
nouns, and to distinguish and arrange them intcJligi- 
; it is difficult, perhaps impracticable, to define and 
hem in a manner perfectly unexceptionable. Some 
, in particular, may seem to require a different ar- 
;nt. We prestune, however, that, for every useful 
, the present classification is sufficiently correct. All 
ouns, except the personal and relative, ma^ indeed, 
eral view of them, be considered as definitive jpto- 
lecause they define or ascertain the extent of the 
1 name, or genera] term, to which they refer, or are 
but as each class of them does this, more or less ex- 
r in a manner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to 
unstance appears to be suitable to the nature or things, 
understanding of learners. 

iie opinion of some respectable grammarians, that the 
his^ that, any, some, such, his, their, our, ^c. are pro- 
^hen they are used separately from the nouns to wnicli 
ite, but that, when they are joined to those nouns, 

not to be considered as belonging to this species of 
because, in this association, they rather ascertain a 
ive, than supply the place of one. They assert that, 
hrases, " give me Ma/," " this is John's," and " such 
me of you," the words in italics are pronouns ; but 
the following phrases, they are not pronouns ; *< this 
nstructive," " some boys are ingenious," •* my health 
ingy" " our hearts are deceitful/' ^c. Other gram- 

thmk, that all these words are pure adjectives ; and 
le of them can properly be called pronouns ; as the 
pronoun stands by itself, without the aid of a noun 
»d or understood. They are of opinion, that in the 
ons, " Give me that," " this is John's," ^c the noun 
s understood, and must be supplied in the mind of the 
as, " Give me that book ;" " thts book is John's ;" and 
trdons were some persons amongst you." 
! writers are of opinion that the pronoxxna «iV\nvJN!^.\^^ 
nto substantive and adjective pronoxxns. \5vAsx ^Xv^ 



I 
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former, they include the personal and the relativ 
latter, all tl)e others. But this division, though 
does not appear to be accurate. All the relati 
will not range under the substantive head. — We 
uted these parts of grammar, in the mode whu 
most correct and intelligible : but, for the inforno 
dents, and to direct their inquiries on the subji 
the different opinions of several judicious grama 
the Octavo Granunar on these points. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Of Verbs. 
Section 1. Of the nature of Verbs in g 

A VERB is a word which si^ifies to be, 
SUFFER ; as, " I am, I rule, I am ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds 5 active, passiv 
TER. They are also divided into regular, 

and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and ne< 
plies an a^ent, and an object acted upon : as, 1 
love Penelope. '^ 

•A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a 
the receiving of an action ; and necessarily in: 
ject acted upon, and an agent bv which it is ; 
as, to be loved 5 ^* Penelope is loved by me." 
A Verb Neuter expresses neither action 1 
but being, or a state of being : as, " I am, I si 

The verb active is also called transitii^t, becau 
passes over to the object, or has an effect upor 
thing : as, " The tutor instructs his pupils ;'* " 
man." 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated 1 
^because the effect is confined within the subje 

^Verbs have been distinguished by some writers, into the foJ 
Ist. Acttve^ranaitivey or those which denote an action that 
«if>«Dt to some ol\ject : a«, Cesar conquered Pompey. 

2d. Jctiw-intransitivef or those which express that kind of a 
no effect upon anything beyond the agent himself: as, Cesar 

Sd. Passive, or those which express, not action,but passion, 
inr or painful : as, Portia was loved ; Pbmpey was conquered. 

4th. iVeuter, or those whi«h express an attribute that consist 
tion nor passion : as, Cesar stood. 

This appears to t)e an orderly arrangement But if the class 
sijNo0 verbs were admitted, it would rather perplex than a^ist 
tbe diflbrence t>etween veros active and neuter, as transitive d 
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over to aiiy object : as, " I sit, he lives, they sleep,'* 
of the verbs that are usually ranked among neuters, 
near approach to the nature of a verb activ.e ; hjut 
y be distinguished from it by their being intransitive : 
1, to viraik, to fly, fyc. The rest are more obviously 
nd more clearly expressive of a middle state between 
id passion : as, to stand, to lie, to sleep, ^c. 
^lish, many verbs are used both in an active and a 
ignification, the construction only determining of 
nd they are : as, to flaftten, si^ifying to make even, 
s a verb active ; but when it signifies to grow dull or 
t is a verb neuter. 

ter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may be- 
ompound active verb. To smile is a neuter verb ; it 
herefore, be followed by an objective case, nor be 
i as a passive verb. We cannot say, she smiled him, 
s smiled. But to smile on being a compound active 
properly say, she smiled on him ; he was smiled on 
le in every undertaking. 

iary or helping Verbs, are those by the help of 
e English verbs are principally conjugated. They 
he, have, shall, toill, may, can, with their varia- 
nd Ut and must, which have no variation.* 

definition of the verb, as a part of speech which sig- 
»e, to do, or to suffer, Sfc, we have included every 
her expressly or oy necessary consequence, that is 
to its nature, and nothing that is not essential to it. 
nition is warranted by the authority of Dr. Lowth, 
any other respectable writers on grammar. There 
ever, some grammarians, who consider assertion as 
ce of the verb. But, as the participle and the infin- 
icluded in it, would prove insuperable objections to 
2me, they have, without hesitation, denied' the former 
n the verb, and declared the latter to be merely an 
noun. This appears to be goin^ rather too far in 
)f an hypothesis. It seems to be incumbent on these 
nans, to reject also the imperative mood. What 
^eech would they make the verbs in the following 
? "Depart instantly: improve your time: forgive 
19." Will it be saia, that the verbs in these phrases 
tions ? 

ly to these questions, it has been said, that " Depart 
, is an expression equivalent to, " 1 desird you to 

t fuittdpal verb, has deftest and htteth ; but as a \i«i\^vR^N^T\i^\XvA 
arJmtion. 
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depnrt hwtBiitlj;" and tiiat as the latter phn 
nuflon or uswtiOD, <o does the fonner. Bu 
phrases to be exaet^ alike ih sense, the reasi 
dindtre. let In tbe latterphraae, the only p 
flnoatJOD, is, " I desire." The frords " to dei 
iDfiiiitive mood, and eontun do assertion : w 
ing. Cd. The position n not tenable, that " 
sense implies sunilarity in grammaticsl nati 
too mucD, and therefore nothing. This mo 
. would confound the acknowled^ged eramoiati 
worda, A pronoun, on this pnnciplp, maj bi 
noun ; a noun, a verb ; an adrerb, a noun e 
the snperiatiTedegree, the comparative: theii 
theinoicittiTe; the future tPnse, the present; 
cause they may respt^tively be resolved int' 
ings. Thus, in the aenteiico. "I desire you 

words to (fcporl, may be called a "■ 

alent in sense to then ' " ' 
" I demre your depa 



alent in sense to the noun (jeoariure, in tbe foj 
departure. The words " di 
o be, not the imperative m 






^b, but tbe indicative and inonitive, with i 
otion; for thev are equivalent to " I desin 
n imtsnt.'* llie guperiaiive degree in this 
kcquirementa rirtue la the most valuable," n 
am m antivt, because it conveys tbe same sen 
tale n more valuable than every other acquiri 
We shsJI not pursue this subject any Turtli 
must be satisfied, that only the word detire, i 
sentence, implies affirmation ; and that one 
sense, be equivalent to another, though its gra 
is essentially different. 

To verbs belong number, pbrson, mooi 
Skctio.'s 2. 0/ AiitnJer otid Pi 
Verlls have two numbers, the Singular 
as, "I run, we run," &c. 

In each number there are three persons ; 

Gln^biT. Plan 

Firn Ptnm. I love. Welo 

Stamd Ptrton. Thou lovcst. Ye or 

Third Po-nm. He loves. Thsy 

"nius the verb, in some parts of it, varies it 
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I ; he hjvdhj they Zove." In the plural number of the 
here is no variation of ending to express the different 
s J and the verb, in the three persons plural, is the 
ls it is in the iirst person singular. Yet this scantvpro- 
of terminations is sufficient for all the purposes ofdis- 
, and no ambiguit}r arises from it : the verb being al- 
attended, either with the noun expressing the subject 
or acted upon, or with the pronoun representing it. 
is reason, the plural termination in en, they Uwen, they 
forinerly in use, was laid aside as minecessary, and has 
een obsolete. 

Section S. Of Moods and Participles. 

od or Mode is a particular form of the verb, show- 
3 manner in which the being, action, or passion, is 
ented. 

1 nature of a mood may be more intelligibly explained 
scholar, by observing, that it consists in the change 

the verb undergoes, to signify various intentions of the 
and various modifications and circumstances of action : 
explanation, if compared with the following account 
ses of the different moods, will be found to agree with 
ustrate them. 

*re are five moods of verbs, the indicative, the im- 
'ivE, the POTENTIAL, the SUBJUNCTIVE, and the in- 

LVE. 

2 Indicative Mood simply indicates or declares a 
: as, " He loves, he is loved :" or it asks a ques- 
as, " Does he love ?" " Is he loved ?" 

e Imperative Mood is used for commanding, exhort- 
intreating, or permitting : as, *' Depart thou ; mind 
Bt us stay ; go in peace." 

>ugh this mood derives its name from its intimation of 
and, it is used on occasions of a very opposite nature, 
n the humblest supplications of an inferior being to one 
s infinitely his superior : as, " Give us this day our 
►read ; ancf forgive us our trespasses." 
e Potential ^lood implies possibility or liberty, pow- 
11, or obligation : as, " It may rain ; he may go or 
I can ride ; he would walk ; they should learn." 
8 Subjunctive Mood represents a thing under a con- 
P motive, wish, supposition, &c.; and is preceded by 
lunction, expressed or understood, and atteudi^d V^^ 
er verb : as, '^ I will respect b\m^ tKougU \v^ ^\^^ 

^2 lib 
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.. ._« good." — See note S 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thipg in a general i 
unlimited manner, without any distinction of numbe 
person ; as, " to act, to speak, to be feared," 

The participle is n certain form of the verb, and dni 
its nnme from its participating, not only of the propa 
iifn viTb.biit nlso of those of an iidjfctivi^ : as, " I am 
sirriii* of foiowirtir him ;" " odmireii. nod applauded. 
berai^e sain ;" *' Having finiiied hh nork, he submi 
it," &r. 

TlM:re are three participles, the Present or Active, 
Perfi^ct or Passive, and the Compound Perfect ; as, " 1 
)ng,li)ved, havhig loved." 



X passive : hut they are not unifomily s 
c-.iniHtlmes passive ; and the past '" ff^""-"" 
" The youth iiio» eontvmttf; b_, 
Irnilan wuj fcui'Hj'itp by thu cruelty ofhisei 
tn l>K iDstnncvs of the present partieiple being used pasaiT 
" He has irulrueted mi: ;" " I havf gratiifiiHy repaid bb ki 
iie3i;"are t-x^miitesoftbepast participle bein^ applied ii 
active stiise. We rany also observe, ttiat the present pi 
ripk is somotiinea aseodated witb the past and future tet 
orthe vcL'b ; and tlie past partidplc connected with the p 
eiit aiid Tiiture Itnseg. — The most niieiceptionahte distind 
wiiii'h Krummarians make betnecn the participles, is, that 
oil'' p'liiiH to tile continu'itron of tlii; action, passion, or it 
detKit-d by the verb ; and the other, to the cumpltition 
'i'hu^, the jiresent n.irticiple xigDifics tmptrfecl action, or ad 
he;'!]!) and n')t encltxl : as, "I omimfin^aletter." Timi 
purtieiple Hi)piiftes action prr/riied, or Rnishud : aa, " I h 
ifriUtii a li-iter ;" « The letter ii icriltrn."* 

I'iie participle is (iistini:ui!hed from the adjective, by 
former's enjihasinn the idea oftirae, and the litter's denoi 
only a quality. The phrases, "forin^to^iveasn-ellas to 
ceive," " moving in haste," " htaled ivith li<^uor,'' contain ) 
ticipli-s givint^me ideaoftime; hut the ejiithets containe 
the expn:9iiinns, " n hcine child,'' " a mocin^ Bpectacle," 
kcalal iinaKination," mark simply the <pialities referred 
niilioiit any rifciird to time ; and may properly be ca 
participial adjectivi's. 

• Wl,<m Ih)i pniciple Is joinni lo the irrb (n lum, U li rallM wr/M ; i 
liii Joined [n ilw icrbfo h,ornndHaundKVi)i\v,>iiStd»T<iiiidii4tedfSBi 
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Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but they 
Ubo sig[niiy actions, and govern the cases of nouns and pro- 
nmis, in the same manner as verbs do ; and therefore should 
lie comprehended in the general name of verbs. That they 
Bra mere modes of the verb, is manifest, if our definition of a 
nntb be admitted : for they signify being, doing, or sufiering, 
^mUi the designation of time siiperadded. But if the < ssence 
nf file verb be made to consist iii affirmation or assertion, not 
mdy the participle \^'ill be exchidcd from its place in tlie verb, 
but the infinitive itself also : which certain ancient gramma- 
rians of great authority held to be alone the genuine verb, 
Bimple and unconnected ^vith persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in themselves, 
show that participles include the idea of time : " The letter 
l»m0 written, ox having been wrilten ;" " Charles beingwriting, 
hmvtngtmttenf or having been wriiinf^.^ But when arranged 
m. an entire sentence, which they must be to make a com- 
plete sense, they show it still more evidently : as, " Charles 
Mimtjr toriUen the letter, sealed and despatched it." — The 
puticiple does indeed associate with difterent tenses of the 
rorb: as, " I am writing," "I was writing," " I shall be wri- 
dbr:*^ but this forms no just objection to its denoting time. 
[f me time of it is often relative time, this circumstance, far 
from disproving, su pports our position .f Set observations under 
Rkk 13 of Syntax, 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
and are used as such ; as in the following instances : *' The 
h^inning ;" " a good understanding ,•" * excellent writing ,•' 
'•The chancellor's being atUichtd to the king secured his 
crown :" ** The generals having failed in this enterprise oe- 
easkxied his disgrace ;" ** John's A awfjg" been writing a long 
time had wearied him." 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, per- 
foimtheoffiice of substantives, and may he cimsitierea as 
such, will be evident, if we reflect, that the first of them has 
Eouctly the same meaning and construction as, " The chan- 
oellor^ attachment to the King, secured his crown ;" and that 
the other examples will bear a similar construction. The 
irords, being aUached, govern the word chancelhr^f in the 
possessive case, in the one instance, as clearly as attachment 
^OTems it in that case, in the other : and it is only substan- 

t From the very nature of time, an action may be present non\ it may have 
HtnansnU formerly, or it may be present at some future jKrU.d— yet who ever 
iupposed, tbat tfae present of tlie indicatiye denotes no time t 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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tives, or words and phnscs which operate as substaDli 
Ihnt goT^rn thf genitivR or posaes»re caap. 

The following sentence :s not' preciaelf the same M 
nhore, either in sense or construction, though, except 
pnitire case, the words are the same ; " The chancellor, 
ing attached to the kins, siictind his crown.'' In the Ibn 
the words, beiiii^ allachtd, form the nominative case to 
verl>, and are stated as the cause of the effect ; in the b 
the^ are not the 'nominative case, and make only a cirt 
stance to chaixctUor, which is the proper nominative. It: 
not Ih! improper tu add another form of this sentence 
wliicli the learner may better understand the peculiar ta 
and form of each of these modes of expression : "Thed 
cellor bdng attached to the king, his crown was secot 
This constitutes what is properlycalied, the Case Absolul 
Section. 4. lUtnarks on tht Potential Mood. 

That the Fotiiitial Mood should be separated from 
Hubjuiictive, is evident, from the intricacy and confv 
which are produced by their being blended bother, 
from the distinct nature of the two moods ; the formi 
which may be expressed without any condition, siippos 
Sfc. as will appear from the followine instances : " 1 
miV/it have dune better;" " We flwn; always act uprigbl 
" He was generous, and wovid not take revenge j" " 
s'touW resist the ullurcments of vice;" " Icovid torinerl' 
dulge myself iuthing.°, of which 1 cannot now think but 

Some in^mmtriaiis have supposed that the Pole 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, coini 
with the Indira live. Bui as the latter "simply indicat 
declares a thing," it t» ni.inifpst that tiie former, whicbt 
ilks the dccLinilion, and introdncps an idea matenal^ 
tinct from it, must he considerably difierent. " I can w 
" I.!Aoi(Mwiilk,'* appear to be so essentially distinct fran 
WRiplicity of, " t walk," " 1 ivalked," as to warrant a co 
pondent distinrtion uf moods. The Imperative and li 
live Moods, which are allowed to retain their rank, d( 
appear to contain such strong marks of discrimination 
the Indicative, as are found in the Potential Mood. 

There are other ivriters on this subject, who exclud 
Potential 31ood from theii* division, because it is formec 
by varying the principal verb, but by means of the aux 
verbs maj, can, migM, couid, loouW, g(c. : but if we recc 
that moods are used "to signify various intentions o 
mind, aad various modiSratioasandcircumstaocesof act 
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re shall perceive that those auxiliaries, far from interfering 
nth thb design, do, in the clearest manner, support and ex- 
mplify it. On the reason alleged by these writers, the ereat- 
rpart of the Indicative Mood must also be excluded ; as 
at a small part of it is conjugated without auxiliaries. The 
iriijiuictive too will fare no better ; since it so nearly resem- 
les the Indicative, and is formed by means of conjunctions, 
qpressedor understood, which do not more effectually show 
le Taried intentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do 
ridch are used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater extent 
Mm we have assigned to them. They assert that the Eng- 
rii language may be said, without any great impropriety, to 
hve as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs ; and they al- 
^e, in support of their opinion, that the compound exprcs- 
on which they help to form, point out those various disposi- 
0119 uid actions, which, in other languages, are expressed by 
loods. This would be to multiply the moods without aa- 
mtage. It is, however, certain, that the conjugation or va- 
■tioa of verbs, in the English language, is effected, al- 
MMrt entirely, by the means of auxiliaries. We must, 
lerefore, accommodate ourselves to this circumstance ; 
■d do that by their assistance, which has been done in the 
•med languages, (a few instances to the contrary excepted.) 
I another manner, namely, by varying the form of the verb 
■dfl At the same time, it is necessary to set proper bounds 
> this business, so as not to occasion obscurity and pci-plexi- 
ff when we mean to be simple and perspicuous. Instead, 
Mrefore, of making a separate mood for every auxiliary 
Bfby and introducing moods IrUerrogaiive, Opiaiive, Promta- 
wtf JEhrtccHve, Precative, fyc, we have exhibited such only 
I are obviously (^Ustinct ; and which, whilst they are calcu- 
ited to unfold and display the subject ititelligibly to the learn- 
r, seem to be sufficient, and not more than sufficient, to an- 
irer all the purposes for which moods were introduced. 

From Grammarians who form their ideas, and make their 
edalons, respecting this part of English Grammar, on the 
rindples and construction of languages, which, in these 
oints, do not suit the peculiar nature of our own, but differ 
Busiderably from it, we may naturally expect grammatical 
diemesthat are not very perspicuous nor perfectly consistent, 
ad which will tend more to perplex than inform the learner 

Section 5. Of the Tenses, 

Tensb, being the distinction of time, m\e.Vv\. seeiw \a ^A- 
iiT onfy of the present, past, and future ; buV Xo Tcva.^ 
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more accui'ately, it b made to consist of six varie 

the PRESENT, the imperfect, the perfect, th 

FECTy and the first and second future tens] 

The Present Tense represents an action or 

rssing at the time in which it b mentioned : as, 
an ruled ; I think ; I fear.'' 

The present tense likewise expresses a charact 
^c at present existing : as, ^ He is an able man ; 
an amiable woman." It is also used in speaking 
continued, with occasiond intermissions, to the pre 
as, " He frequency rides ;" " He walks out every i 
** He goes into the country every summer." We i 
apply thb tense even to persons long since dead : 
eca reasons and moralizes weU ;^ '^ Job speaks f 
his afflictions.'* 

The present tense, preceded by the words, wi 
afUr.as soon as, Sfc. is sometimes used to point oi 
tive time of a future action : as, " }Fhen he arrive 
hear the news ;'" " He will hear the news before he 
as soon cls he arrives, or at farthest, soon afttr he 
** The more she improves, the more amiable she w 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is \ 
substituted for the imperfect tense: as, ^^ He trden 
tory of the peaceable inhabitants ; he fights and 
taJus an immense booty, which he divides among 
diers, and returns home to enjoy an empty triump 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action or 
ther as past and finished, or as remainmg unfini 
certain time past : as, " I loved her for her mc 
virtue ;" " They were travelling post when he n 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is 
also conveys an allusion to the present time : as, 
finished my letter ;" " I have seen the person th 
commended to me." 

In the former example, it is signified that the fi 
the letter, though past, was at a period immediate) 
nearly, preceding the present time. In the latter 
it is uncertain whether the person mentioned w 
the speaker a long, or short time before. The n 
^ I have seen him some time in the course of a pei 
indudes, or comes to, the present time." Whei 
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work last week." In these cases the imperfect 
as, " 1 saw him yesterday ;" " IJinianed my 
eek." But when we speaK indefinitely of any 
s happening or not happening in the day, year, 
lich we mention it, the perfect must be employ- 
ave been there this morning ;" " I have traveUed 
ear :" "We have escaped many dangers through 
erring, however, to such a division of the day as 
' the time of our speaking, we use the imperfect: 
ame home early this morning ;" " He tww with 
e o'clock this afternoon." 

ct tense, and the imperfect tense^ both denote a 
past ; but the former denotes it m such a man- 
re is stili actually remaining some part of the 
J away, wherein we declare the thing has been 
?as the imperfect denotes tiie thing or action past, 
nner, that nothing remains of that time in wliich 
If we speak of the present century, we say, 
?rs have made j^reat discoveries in the present 
ut if we speak ot the last century, we say, "Phi- 
ide great discoveries in the last century." " He 
'X\ afflicted this year ;'' " I have this week read the 
imation ;" " I have heard great news this moro- 
se instances, " He has heen^"* ^*Ihave reaet," and 
lote things that are past ; but they occurred in 
this week, and to-day ; and still there remains a 
,rear, week, and day, whereof I speak. 
, the perfect tense may be applied wherever the 
nected with the present time, oy the actual exist- 
3f the author, or of the work, though it may have 
led many centuries ago ; but if neither the author 
i. now remains, it cannot be used. We may say, 
tmitten orations :'" but we cannot say, " Cic?ro 
poems :" because the orations are in being, but 
re 1 St. Speakinff of priests in general, we may 
have in all ages cUiimed great powers ;" because 
order of the priesthood still exists : but if wc 
Druids, as any particular order of priests, which 
V exist, we cannot use this tense. We cannot 
)ruid priests have daimtd great powers ;" but 
The Druid priests claimed great powers ;'be- 
der is now totally extinct. See Pickbouru on 
Verb. 

lerfect Tense represents a thing« wot fw&3^ wi^ 
o as prior to some other point ol time «sgfi^3i&i^ 
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in die wntence : as, " I had finuhed my lei 
arrired." 

The first Futare Tense repreienta the ac 
come, other with or without respect to the 
as, " The sua will rise ti>morrow ;" "If 
apun." 

The Second'Future intimates that the actit 
accomplished, at or before the time ofanothe 
or event : as, " I shall have dined at one o'c 
two houses will have finished their businege, ' 
comes to prorogae thein."t 

It is to be obterved, that in the subjunctive It 
being spoken of under a condition or auppos) 
fomi or a wish, and therefore as doubtrul and i 
verb itself in the present, nnd the auxiliary bt 
sent and past imperfect times, often carry wit 
what of a future sense r aa, "If he cometo-n 
speak to him ;" " If he should, or would comi 
might, would, could, or should Epeak to him." 
that the auxiliary shmiid and inmild, in the iu 
are used to express the present and future as w 
as, "It is my desire, that he should, or would, 
to-morrow ;" as well as, " It waa my desire, th: 
would come yesterday." So that in this moi 
'" e of the verb is very ranch determined by i 



IVhen uey denote customs oi 
they are applied indefinitelyr as, " Virtue m 
ness ;" " Tlie old Romans ^orernid by benentt 
fear;" "I lA^ hereafter emptoy my time more 
these examples, the words, pvmoUa, governed 
nJo^, are used indefinitely, both in regard to ac 
Tor dtey are not confined to individual actions, i 
ciw points of present, pust, or future time. V 
applied to signify particular actions, and to asc 
cnejMintB Of time to which tbe^ are confined, 
deBnitely ; as in the following instances, " ! 
mritmg ;" " Ue btiitt the house last sumn 
llJ^H ^I yerterday." " He vnll unUt 

a iGfibrent tenses aleo repremnt an actioi 
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ctj or aa ineomjdete or imperfect In the phrases, <* 1 am 
ne,** " I was writing," " I shall be writing," imperfect, 
isned actions are signified. But the following examples, 
rote," « I have written," « I had written," "I shall have 
en," all denote complete perfect action, 
"om the preceding representation of the different tenses, it 
ars, that each of them has its distinct and peculiar prov- 
; and that though some of them may sometimes be us- 
»romiscuouoly, or substituted one for another, in cases 
re ereat accuracy is not required, yet there is a real and 
ntim difference in their meaning.— it is also evident, that 
Bnglish language contains the six tenses f^hich we have 
Derated. Grammarians who limit the number to two, or 
lost to three, namely, the present, tiie imperfect, and the 
re, do not reflect that the English verb ismostiv composed 
rincipal and auxiliary ; and that these several parts con- 
>te one verb. Either the English language has no regu- 
iiture tense, or its future is composed of the auxiliary and 
principal verb. If the latter be admitted, then the aux- 
f and principal united, constitute a tense, in one instance ; 
from reason and analogy, may doubtless do so, in others, 
faich minuter divisions oi time are necessary, or useful. 
3it reason can be assigned for not considering this case a» 
r cases, in which a whole is regarded as composed of sev- 
parts, or of principal and adjuncts? There is nothing 
rogeneous in the parts : and precedent, analogy, utility 
even necessity, authorize the union. 
• support of this opinion, we have the authority of emin- 
p^mmarians ; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie. '* Some 
ers," says the doctor, " will not allow any thing to be a 
8, but what in one inflected word, expresses an affirma- 
with time ; for that those parts of the verb are not prop- 
called tenses, whicli assume that appearance, by means 
uxiliary words. At this rate, we should have, in English, 
tenses only, the present and the past in the active verb, 
in the passive no tenses at all. jBut this is a needless 
by; and, if adopted, would introduce confusion into the 
amatical art If amawsram be a tense, why should not 
tu8 Jueram ? If J heard be a tense, / did hear, I have 
d, and i shall hear, must be equally entitled to that appel- 
n." 

'he proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
ues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars f»f 
e kmguages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars^ we 
)rmly find, that some of the tenses arc toxmeWs^ -^^wa 
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tioDS of tlie principal Terb ; and others, bT the 
heir ing verb. It i^, thttrefore, mdisputable, tbai 
verb, or rather its participle, and an auxiUary 
regular lerne in the Greeii and Latin languages, 
being eslabtished, via may, doubtleas, apply 
vcrbsj and citond the pnneii^e as far as con 
the rdioin of our language require. 

If it should be said, tliat, on the same grount 
ciple and auiiliar j are allowed to form a tense, 
is to be conjugated accordingly, the English ni 
noun ought to be declined at large, with articles 
tions ;vreinust<)bject to the inference. Suchi 
clension is not adapted to our tangu^e. This 
beitnalreadv proved." Ills also confesspdly it 
tlie learned languages. Where then is Uie grf 
consistency, or the want of conformity to tlit 
analogy, in making soinu tenses of the English 
aist of principal and auxiliary; and tlie cases of J 
chiefly in their teruiinatiun ? The argument f 
instead of militating against us, appears to con<i 
liab our position. 

We shall close these rctnarks«» the tcnjcR, ii 
servatious i.'itractedfrom the ENCVCi.aP.i:DiA 
I'ticy lire worth the student's attention, as a pa 
plies, not only to our vieiva of the tenses, bnt ti 
parts of the work. — " Harris (by way of hypirtl 
inerated no fewer than twelve tensee. Of thi) 
ive can by no means approve : for, without e 
minute examination of it, nothing can be. mor.< 
that his inc^ittejfre«enl, "lam going to u-i.i>.' 
tense ; and Lis completive preteta, " I have tvi 
tense. But, as was before observed of the cli 
words, we cannot help being of opinion, that, t( 
st!s as they are commonly received, and en dew 
tain their nature and their differences, is a mud 
exerdse, as well as more proper for a work of i 
to raise, as might easily be raised, new llicorii 
iect"f 



t The foUowliif: rrilieijni Kllbnla m stldliional auii[inrl !■ 

■Under tlir bend of Ktymobey^dwauUioraf 111 l^n^mmxi'.ii 
. *t^ xiuunl limplldv of the Eiiglis!i leneuoge, wiihaut 
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Section 6. Tht Conjugation of the auxiliary verbs 

TO HAVE and to be. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular combination 
and arrangement of its several numbers, persons, moods, 
and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb, is styled the active 
VOICE ; and that of a passive verb, the passive voice. 

The auxiliary and active verb to have, is conjugated in 
the following manner. 

TO HAVE. 
Indicative Mood. i 

Present Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. FtTB. I have. 1. We have. 

.S. Pers. Thou hast. 2. Ye or you hare. 

'•£Sorh'af'"''| 3.The,h.ve. 

Imperfect Tense,* 

Sinsnlar. Plural. 

Mhad. 1. We had. 

8. Thou hadst. 2. Ye or you had. 

8. He, ^. had. 3. They had. 

Perfect Tense,* 

Singular. Phu^ 

1. 1 have had. 1. We have had. 

S. Thou hast had. 2. Ye or you have had. 

. 8. He has had. 3. They nave had. 

Pluperfect Tense,* 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had had. 1. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or you had had 
8. He had had. 3. They had had. 

* The terms which wc have adopted, to designate the three past tenses, may 
aot be exactly significant of their nature and distinctions, but as they are 
Bwd by grammanans in general, and have an established authority ; amd, espe- 
tinlly, ai the meauinef attached to each of them, and their diflVrent si^iiica- 
Hods, have been carefully explained ; we presume that no solid objection can 
be made to the use of terms so generally approved, and so explicitly defined. 
See pase Si and 64. We are supported in those sentiment<>, by the authority 
of Dr. Jubnaon. See the first note in his ^ Grammar of the Enq^lish Tonguev* 
IHvfixed to his dictionary. If, however, any teachers should think it warrant 
•ble to chajige the established names, they cnnnot perhaps find any more V^ 
propriatn, than the tenns/?r*/y>rf/f ;-?v. «/vr»///«ri*nT't.ftw\tKlTd ■pirrt»r\t .—^e^M 




Firit Futun Tenie. 

1. lihaUoVwUlbave. I. We thaU or wiU h 

3. TluHi (halt or wilt have. S. V« or ion iball or 

S. Be ihall or will base. 3. Thej Aall or will 

SEConif Fuitm Tense, 



1. lalCll ill 



t. Thoa will luTe bad. S. Ye Dr *ou win liat 

3. He wiU bave bad. a Tbe^ will ban ha 

Impeirative Mood. 

Binpilu'. Pliml. 

1. Let me bave. 1. Let u» have. 

2. HaTe, or bare Ihau, or do S. Hafe, or have ye, 

tluxi have. yon have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have.* 

Tbe impersIiTe mood a not stricOy entitled to 
SODS. The comioand is always addressed to the .- 
son, not to tbe first or third. For when vie aay. 
have," "Let hini, or let them have," the meaniii 
Blruction are, do (b)u,or(fa^letme, lum, or then 
^ibiloBophical strictness, both nmnber and person m 
tbel; eschided from every verb. The; are, it 
properties of substantives, not a part of the essenct 
Even the name of the imperalite mood, does not a 
respond to its nature ; for it aometiines ptiiiions 
commands. But, with respect to all these points, 
tice of our traramariaDB is so uniformly fixed, and 

Eusto the Tanpia;^, ancient and modern, which 
veto Btudy,tliatitwould bean unwarrantable degi 
vatJOD, to deviate from the eslabliahed terms ant 
inents. SeethoadEaiiMment at the end of the Int 
and the quotation from the Encyclopiedia Brltaonit 
Potential Mood. 
Praait Tknae. 
Bloculir. Flml. 

1. 1 may or can bavc. 1. We may or can ha 

3. Thou niayit or caQBt have. 2. Ye </r tou may ur . 
8. He may or can have. 3. Tfary may or can I 

Imperfect Tense. 



n ihould be r' 



1. We miebt, could, 
lid bare. 
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lou mig^htst; couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
Fouldst, or shouldst have. would, or should have. 

J might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
r should have. or shoiud have. 

Perfect Tense, 

gular. Plural. 

oay or can have had. 1. We may or can have had. 

ou mayst or canst have 2. Ye o^ you may or can 

ad. have had. 

! may or can have had. • 3. They may or can have had. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

3|fa!itr. Plural. 

light, could, would, or 1 . We might, could, il^ould, 

hould have had. or should have had. 

lou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

irouldst, Of shouldst have would, or should have 

ad. had. 

! might, could, would, 3. They might, could, wo^d, 

p should have had. or should have had.* 

Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense, 

rgular. Plural. 

1 have. 1 . If we have, 

houhave.t 2. If ye or you have, 

le have.^ 3. If they have. 

e remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood, arc, in ev- 
;spect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the indic-i 
mood ;t with the addition to the verb, of a conjunction^ 
ssed or implied, denoting a condition, motive, wish, sup- 
on, ^c. It will he proper to direct the learner to repeat 
B tenses of this mood, with a conjunction prefixea to 
of them. See, on this subject, the notes on the nine- 
1 rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 
;8ENT. To have. ^ perfect. To have had. 

Participles, 
PRESENT OR ACTIVE. Having, 
PERFECT. Had. 

compound perfect. Having had. 

iZ and tw//, when they rtenote inclination, resolution, promise, may be 
tred, as well as their relations should and vnuld, as helongringf to the po- 
mood. But as they generHlly sijrnify futurit}', they have been appro- 
, as helping verbs, to the formation of the future tensea of the indicative 
junctive mood^. 

mmarkins, in general, conjugate the pi^enf of the auxiliary, in this 
■. But we presume that this is the form of the verb, considered as a 
i/, oot as aD auociliary verb. ' 

«pt that the second and third persons, singular and plural, of the second 
ense, re<]nire the auxiliary shall, shall, instead of vnlt, voill. Thos^** H« 
re coeapleted the work by midsummer," is llie tQdvc«,Vi\e lonck *. ^mSL^ 
rtiveM "If lie sAa/^ have CQmpIeted the work by TQ\6lsuTnTcv«c^ >-«^ 
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As the subjunclive mood, in English, has no va 
the form of tne verb, from the indicative, (except in 
^nt tense, iind second future ten^, of verbs generally 
present and imperfect tenses of the verb to be,) it* 
superfluous to cunjugnte it in this work, tliroiigh ev 
But all the other moods and tenses of the verbs, b< 
aetive and passivu voices, are conjugated at large 
learners may have no doubts or misapprehensions i 
their particular forma. They to whom the subject 
. mor is entirely new, and young persons esperially, i 
more readily and eBectuuliy instructed, by aeraugth 
H aubject GO essential as the verb, unfolded and spre 
them, in all their varieties, than by beiut; generally a 
rily informed of the manner in whicli Ihey may be i 
The time employed by the scholars, iri consequen 
display of the verbs, is of small moment, eomparec 
advantages ivliich they vsiil probably derive from t 

It may not, however, be genendly proper for y 
sons beginning the study of grammar, to commit t 
TV all ihe tenses of the verbs. If the simjjlt teosus 
thejn^enf and the ttnpei^ed, together witti the_^ 
taiM, should, in the first instance, be committed to 
and the rest carefully perused and explained, the bti 
not be tedious to the scholars, and their progress w 
^ered more obvious and pleasing. The general vii 
Eubjecl, thus acquired and impressed, may altemiL 
tended with ease and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, iortlie information of tht 
to make a tew observations in this place, on some ( 
sea, IfC The first is, that, in the potential mood, so 
marians confound the present with tiie imperfect t( 
the perfect with the pluperfect. Butthat they are 
tinct, and have an appropriate reference to time, co 
ent ti> the definitions of those tenses, will appear fi 
examples : " 1 wished bim to stay, but he lenuld 
cmiid not accomplish the business in time ;" " It » 
rection tliat he shmdd submit;" " He was ill, but 1 1 
m^hi live ;" '' { man hnvs misunderstood him ;" " '. 
have deceived me ^" " He might have, finislud the wo 
hilt he (xniid not have done it better." — It must, ho 
admitted, that, on some occasions, the auxiliari 
could, would, and should, refer also to present and 

Thfa next remark is, that the auxiliary tnU. in the 
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idicative mood, appear to be incorrectly appKecL 
opriety of such associations may be inferrea horn 
mples : ** 1 mil have bad previous notice, whenever 
happens ;" ''Thou ahali have served toy appren- 
tefore the end of the year f ^He 9haU liave com- 
I business when the messenger arrives." ^ I $haU 
; thou wUi have served ; he wiU have completed,*' 
d have been correct and applicable. The peculiar 
f these auxiliaries, as explained under section 7, 
account for tiieir impropriety in the af^Kcations 
ioned. 

vriters on Grammar object to the propriety of ad- 
16 second future, in both the indicative and subjuuc- 
Is : but that this tense is applicable to both moods, 
anifest from the following examples. ** John will 
ed his wages the next new-yearjs day," is a simple 
n, and therefore in the inaicati ve mood : <* If he 
e finished his work when the bell rings, he will be 
> the reward," is conditional and contingent, and is 
in the subjunctive mood. 

ill conclucle these detached observations, Ifith one 
rhich may be useful to the young scholiar, namely, 
i indicative mood is cx)nverted into the subjunctive, 
(pression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, 
; superadded to it ; so the potential mood may, in 
ler, be turned into the subjunctive ; as will be seen 
owing examples : ^ If I could deceive him, 1 should 
' *^ Though he should increase in wealth* he would 
aritabJe ;" *^ Even in prosperity he would gsdn no 
nless he should conduct himself better." 

jxiliary and neuter verb To be, is conjiif aled as 





«• BS. 


1 


Indicative Mood. 




Present IPense. 


• 

rt. 

> or it is. 


Plural. 

1. We are. 

2. Ye or you aie. 
8. They are. 




Imperfect Tense. 


• 

est. 

1. 


PluraL 
1. We were. 
3. Teoryou wfre. 
&. They wer*. 



Pfr/crt TcKK. 
Sliifylar., Piorol. 

. Il»T«b«D. 1. We have been. 

:. Thou halt been. 2. Ye or you have 

■: HebBtb <vbu be<:'ii. 3. The} have hecr 

Slofiliv, PLunl. 

. I hmd been. 1. We hud bcrn, 

\. Thoa h>(bt been. -2. Ye or you hnd I 

:. H« bad been. 3. They (lAd bceu. 

Firil Fulurt Taut. 



. IlSdlor 



win he. 



X. Thou dult or wilt be. 2, Ye er vou ihall 

3. He ibaU or will be. 3. The; shall or w\ 
Sicimd Fvlare Taae. 
SiUTDlv. Plunl. 

1. Ii&llfaBTebeen. 1. We s^iall have I 

3. Tbou wilt have been. 2. Te or you will ]i 

8. Be w[ll have bm, 3. They will have 

Imperative Monti. 

1. Let me be. I. I.el us be, 

2. Be thou ur do thou be. 2. Be ye n: you, or 

3. Let bim be. 3. Let them be. 





Potential Mood. 




Pra 


™< r«,«. 


Binp-lu-. 






1. I may «■ can be. 




1. We may or can 


B. Ihou maysl or caps! 




2. Yeor/cumay 


a He may or can b!;. 




3. They may or en 




laijitr/ect Time. 


•■Sr"— 


Id, or ■ 


). We inieht, doul 
shoulil be. 


a. ThonmighUt, could 




2. Yesryou mi?h 


irmildst, or ihouldsl be. 


nould, »-3hn< 


8. He miehl. couW, wi 


>uld, 


'■ ^'Kifif 


«■ should be. 






Pcrfiet Tenst. 


aisT"'-'- 






I. I bb; or can have been. 


1. We may or can 


aThouBiayitm-can!. 


1 have 


!. Ye or you may 


baan. 




been. 


3. Heaiayor canhnvt 




3. They may or ea 
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Pluperfect Tenst. 
r. Plural. • * 

t, could, would, «r 1. We miffht, could, would, Or 
d have been. should have been, 

nightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, couli, 

ist, or shouldst have would, or should hav 

been, 
^ht, could, would, 3. They might, could, wouJfl^ 
3uld have been. or should have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
r. Plural. 

1. If we be. 
be. 2. If ye or you Ufe-. 

c. a If they be. 

Tmperfsct Tense. 
r. PiuraL 

c. 1. If we were, 

wert. 2. If ye or you wert. 

ere. 3. If they were. 

mainine tenses of this mood are, in general, similar 
respondent tenses of the Indicative mood. See pagies 
, and the notes under the nineteenth rule of Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 
ETwe. To be. Perfect. To have been-. 

Participles. 

Beinff. Perfect, Been. 

Perfect, Having been. 

7. The JhiMiary Verba conjuj^aUdin their shnple 
toith observations on their pecvhar nature and force, 

;amer will perceive that the preceding auxiliarv 
hai^e and to be, could not be conjugated through ah 
Is and tenses, without the help ofotlier aujoliary 
imely, may, can, tviU, shall, and their variations, 
iliary verbs, in their simple state, and unassisted by 
e of a very limited extent ; and that they are chiefl^r 
the aid which they afford in conjugating the princi- 
; will clearly appear to the 8cholar,hy a distinct con- 
►f each of then!, uncombined with any other. They 
ted for his inspection ; not to be committed to mem' 

TO HAVE. 

Present Tense. 

have. 2. Thou hast. 3. Ue\\iit\\avi^v. 

Vehuve 2. F<e <?- vo» hav^ . 3. ThevYmvfj. 
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Impcrfai Tenie. 
I. I hKd. 2. Thou hadit. 3. He 

, We had. 3. Yeoryou hnd. 3. Th 
I have had, &c. Flnptrfat. I hnd had 
Participles. 

Prtttnl. HaviDg. Ptrftd. Had 

TO BE. 



!. Thou 1 



^. He 



PUir'. I 


. Weare. 


2. Ye or you are. 
Imptrfict Tfmr. 


3. Th 


S:; 


.' We wire. 


2. ThouwBSt. 

2. Ye or you were. 


8. He 
3. Th 




P><WK. 


Participles. 

Being. Po/.f, 

SHALL. 

promt Taist. 


: BeoD 


iZ:\ 


. I .h>ll.' 
. We .hall. 


3. Thou (halt. 

2. Yewyouihall. 


3. Mt 
3. Th 


?S:1 


. I dioold. 
. WeshouU, 


Impet/fCt Tense. 
2. Thou ghouldfit. 3. 11. 
, 2. Ye or you thould. 3. Th 






wn^L. 












Sbig. 1 

Plw. 1 


. I wilL 
. We will. 


2. Thou wilt. 

2. Yeoryou n-iU. 


3. He 
3. Th 


?£! 


. I would. 
. We would. 


Imjitrfect Tense. 
S, Thou wouldsl. 
3. Ye or you woulil 

MAY. 


3. He 

[, 3. Th 


?S:i 


: wSmay, 


2, Thou mavsL 

3. Ycoryouraay. 
Imperfect Tn-se. 


3. 11. 

3. -yv. 




. i might. 
. We might. 


2. Tho.i mighm. 
2, Ye or yoS might. 


3. Hi 
. 3, Th 


•Stall 


■i!ii:.Tr.; 


It u^ in 111- (itMpl l-j. 


■::;'e 
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CAN. 








Present Tense. 






I can. 
We can. 


2. Thou canst. 
2. Ye or you can. 


3. 
3. 


He can. 
They can. 


I could. 
We could. 


Imperfect Tense, 

2. Thou couldst. 
2. Ye or you could. 

TO DO. 

Present Tense, 


3. 
3. 


He could. 
They could. 


I do. 
We do. 


2. Thou dost. 
2. Ye or you do. 


3. 
3. 


He doth or does. 
They do. 


Idid. 
We did. 


Imperfect Tense. 

2. Thou didst. 
2. Ye or you did. 


3. 
3. 


He did. 
They did. 


Present. 


Participles, 
Doing^. Perfect. 


Done. 
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'erbs^re, 6e, \dU, and do, when they are unconnect- 

a principal verb, expressed or understood, are not 

es, but principal verbs : as, " We have enough ;" " I 

teful;" "He wills it to be so;". "They rfoas they 

In this view, they also have their auxiliaries : as, 
have enough ;" " 1 will be grateful," ifc. 
peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear 
e following account of them. 

id did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 
ener^ and positiveness : as. " I rfo speak truth ;" " I 
ect him ;" " Here am I, for thou didst call me." They 
;reat use in negative sentences : as, " I do not fear ', 
wt write." They are almost universally employed 
ig questions: as, ^^ Does he learn .'" "Dirf he not 

They sometimes also supply the place of another 
d make the repetition of it, in the same, or a subse- 
jntence, unnecessary : as, "You attend not to your 
IS he does ,•" (i. e. as he attends, ^.) " I shall come 
; but if I do not, please to excuse me ;" (i. e. if I 
)t) 

ot only expresses permission, but entreating, exhort- 
imanding : as, " Let us know the truth :" "Let me 
death of the righteous ;" " Let not thy heart be too 
ated with success ;" " Let thy inclination submit to 

ind might express the possibility or liberty of doing 
; can and could, the power : as, " It may rain ;*' " I 
ite or rea'J/' '• He mic ht have impYoveixiVQX^Vfeaxv 
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R. 






Imperftct Tenae. 




Sing. 1 


. 1 hud. 
. We h«d. 


S. ThouhBd4[. 

3. Yeoryoa had. 


3. He ha 
3. They 1 


Fir/ict. 


1 biva had 


,, !«. Plapt'ftct. 1 

Participles. 


had had. Si 




i-HKFiJ. Havins. Ptrfict. Had. 






TO BE. 








Prtient Tstist. 




fel 


: wTue. 


2. ye or yoi ate. 


3, He is. 

3. They . 


iz:l 


. I WBI. 

. We were. 


2. Thou wasl. 

S. Yeoryouwere. 


3. He wi 
3. They 




Prnnl. 


Participles. 

Being. Pa-fal 

SHALL. 

Praeut Tatst. 


:. Beo«. 


Ptfr.] 


. i shall.' 
1. We .hall. 


2. Thou ihalt. 
a Year you shall. 


3 He sh 
3. They 1 


Sing. 1 


.. I Ihould. 
. ne Ihould. 


Impa/at Tune. 
2. Thou shouldsl. 3. lie >h 
. 2. Ye or you shoulil. 3. They 






jriLL. 








Pre.eW Tciic, 




Sinf . 1 


I.I ■.Till. 

. We will. 


2. Thou will. 

2. Ve»ryou«iU. 


3, He wi 
3. They 




1. I would. 
. We would. 


Imptrfnl Tfva,: 
t. Thoi. wouldst. 
a Ye or you woul.l 

MAY. 

Preteitt Tsn!-:. 


3. Ho wf 
1. ». Jhey 


Sin,?. 1 


I.I may. 
. We may. 


a. Thou mnvst. 
2. Yc or you may. 


3. Hem 
3. They 




1. 1 might. 
1. We might. 


2. Thou might... 
2, YeoryoumisM. 


3. He m 
3. Th.-y 





• 




CAN. 


4 








Present Tense. 




A m 


I can. 
We can. 


o 
2. 


Thou canst. 
Ye or you can. 


3. He can. 
3. They can. 


i m 


I could. 
We could. 


2. 
2. 


Imperfect Tense, 

Thou couldst. 
Ye or you could. 

TO DO. 

Present Tense. 


3. He could. 
3. They could. 




I do. 
We do. 


2. 
2* 


Thou dost. 
Ye or you do. 


3. He doth or does. 
3. They do. 


M • 


1 did. 
We did. 


2. 
2. 


Imperfect Tense. 

Thou didst. 
Ye or you did. 


3. He did. 
3. They did. 
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Particijiles, 
Present. Doing^. Perfect, Done. 

e rerhs have, be, tmll, and rfo, when they are unconnect- 
th a principal verb, expressed or understood, are not 
aries, but principal verbs : as, " We have enough ;" " I 
:rateful ;" ** He wills it to be so ;" . " They do as they 
5." In this view, they also have their auxiliaries : as, 
all Aai7C enough ;" " 1 ttnll be grateful," ^c. 
e peculiaf force of the several auxiliaries will appear 
the following account of them. 
and did mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 
er enei^ and positiveness : as, ** I do speak truth ;" " I 
sf^ect him ;" " Here am I, for thou didst call me." They 
f great use in negative sentences : as, " I do not fear ;'' 
d not write." They are almost universally employed 
king questions : as, ^^ Does he learn .'" "Dirf he not 
?" They sometimes also supply the place of another 
and make the repetition of it, in the same, or a subse- 
t sentence, unnecessary : as, " You attend not to your 
»s as he does ;" (i. e. as he attends, ^.) " I shall come 
an ; but if I do not, please to excuse me ;" (i. e. if I 
not.) 

I not only expresses permission, but entreating, exhort- 
omnianaing : as, " Let us know the truth :" " Let me 
le death of the rightiious ;" " Let not thy heart be too 
I elated with success ;" " Let thy inclination submit to 

uty." 

ly and might express tlie possibility or liberty of doing 
ig ; can and coidrf, the power : as, "It may raia •,'' " t 
write orrea/J;*' ^/femicht have impvo\eATi[vo\^\?cv««i ^ 




n 

he hai ;" 
year." 

JUtal is Bometiuies called in for a helper, an 
GOeity: hr, "We must speak the truth, whe 
■peak, and we must not prevaricate.'' 

ffjifi, h) the first person singular and plurat, ii 
liition and promising; in the atcond and thir* 
fbretels: as, "I will reward the good, and w 
wicked j" " We will remember feneGts, and 
" Thou wiit, or he will, repent of that folly ;" ' 
will have a pleasant walk. 

Skull, OD the contrary, in the first person, sii 
in the second and third persons, promises, { 
threatens : as, "I ^uill go ahroad ;" "Weshalld 
"Thou shah, or jou shall, inherit the land;'' 
justice, and love mercy ;" " They ahall account 
conduct." The foltowjnt; passage is not trans 
ing^ to the distinct and proper meanings of th 
: "Surely goodness and mercy shall 
of my fife ; a-" ' -"' '"'■-" ■- "■- 
rever ;" it oiig 
Matt dwell."— The foreigner who, a 
Thames, and cried out ; '' I wiU be drowned, n 
hel|> iiie ;" made a sad oiisappliciition of these 

These observations respecting the import of 
and ghaU, must be understood of explicative s 
when the sentence is uiterrogative. just the re 
most part, takes place : thus, " I shall go ; you 
press event only : but, " wtU you go ? iinpoi 
anil, " ahall i go ?" refers to the will of nnotbe 
shoU go," and "shoU he eo ?'' both imply wil 
or referring to a commnnil. 

V.'tiea the jyerh is pot in the sulijitnctive mo( 
ing of these ausilianes likewise undergoes son 
as the learners will readily perceive by a few ex 
(Aofl proceed," "Ifhe»Raaproceed ;" "Yous. 
"If you ghall consent." These aiixiliniies ai 
interchanged, In the indicative and subjuncti 
convey the same meaning of the auxiliary ; as, 
return," " If he ihall not return ;" " IIu shall 
" If he t«B not return." 

Wovld, primarily denotes' indinafinn of will 
ohligalion; but they both vary their import, a 
used to express simple event. 
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cTio.\ 8. The Conjugation of Regular Verbs, 

ACTIVE. 

;s Active are called Regular, when they form their 
:t tense of the indicative mood, and their perfect 
[e, by adding to the verb ed^ or d only when the 
Is in e : as, 



sent. 


Imperfect. 


Perf. Partkip. 


our. 


I favoured. 


Favoured, 


e. 


1 loved. 


Loved. 



giilar Active Verb is conjugated in the following 

TO LOVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
ir.j Plural. 

* 1. We love, 

lovest. 2. Ye or you love. 

ie,orit,Ioveth, ) 3 xheylove. 

Imperfect Tense. 
ir. Plural. 

J. 1. We loved, 

[ovedst. 2. Ye or you loved, 

'cd. 3. They loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
T. ^ Plural, 

loved. 1. We have loved, 

last loved. 2. Ye or you have loved, 

th or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
r. Plural, 

loved. 1 . We had loved, 

iiadst loved. 2. Y'e or you had loved. 

1 loved. * 3. They had loved. 

First Future Tense. 
r- Plural. 

OT- will love. 1. We shall or will love. 

:halt or wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall or will love, 

ill or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

;>resent and imperfect tenses, wc use * dUIh-ent form of the VoJB, 
ean tp express energy and positlvcness : as, '^ I (fo kive } tilOQ 4Mt 
es loi^e ; t did love ; thou didst Tore *, h« did. love." 
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Second Future Tense. 
SingnUnr. PlniuL 

1. 1 shall have loved. 1. We shall have lov4 

2. Tlum wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will hai 
8. He will have loved. 3. They will have lo^ 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which £ 
of the princiiml, without an auxiliary verb : as, 
loved." The compound tenses are such as cannot 
without an auxiliary verb : as, ^ I have loved ; I i 
I «/!ta0 or toiU, love ; I may love ; I may he loved ; 
been loved ;" ^c. These compounds are, how< 
considered as only different forms of the same vei 

Imperative Mood. 

8ingralsr. Plural. 

!• Let me love, 1. Let us love. 

2. Love, or love thou, or do 2. Love, or love ye o 

thou love. do ye love. 

3, Let him love. 3. Let them love. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Teme. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can love. 1. NVe may or can loi 

2. Thou mayst or canst love. 2. Ye or you may or 

3. He may or can love. 3. Tliey may or can 1 

Imperfect Tense, 



2. 



■fiin^ular. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 

should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 

wouldst, or shouldst love. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. 
^ or should love. 

Perfect 
Singular. 

1. I may or can have loved. 1 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2 

loved. 
3r He may or can have lov- 3, 
ed« 

Pluperfect 
Sin^lar. 

1. I might, could, would, or 

should have loved. 

2. Thou niightst, couldst, 

wouldst, cr shouldst have 
loved. 
S. He might, could, would, 
or should have loved. 



Plural. 

We might, could, ^ 

should love. 
Ye or you might, 
would, or should 
They might, could 
or should love. 
Tense. 

Plural. 
. We may or can ha 
. Ye < r you may or c 

loved. 
, They may or cai 
loved. 



Tense. 
Plural. 

1. We might, could, ^ 
should have love 

2. Ye or you might 
would, or should 
ed. 

3. They miffht, coyld, 
or should have lo 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Frenejtt Tense. 
iiD^ular. Plural. 

f I love. 1. If we love, 

fthou love. 2. If ye or you love, 

fhe love. 3. If they love. 

•he remaining tensf^s of this mood, are, in general, similar 
le correspondent tenses of tlie indicative mood. 
: may be of use to the scholar, to remark, in this place, 
though only the conjunction if is affixed to the vert, any 
ir conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, may, 
1 equal propriety, be occasionally annexed. The instance 
n is sunicient to explain the subject : more would be fe- 
LS, and tend to embarrass the learner. 

• Infinitive Mood. 

etU. To love. Perfect. Tohavejoved. 

Participles. 

Present. Loving. Perfect, Loved. 

Compound P erf eel. Having loved. 

he active verb maybe conjugated differently, by adding 
jresent or active participle to the auxiliary verb to 6e, 
ugh ail its moods and tenses ; as, instead of *^ I teach, 
I teachest, he teaches," ^c. ; we may say, ** I am teach 
thou art teaching, he is teaching," ]yc. : and instead of 
aught," ^. " I was teaching," ^c. and so on, through all 
variations of the auxiliary. This mode of conjugation 

on particular occasions, a peculiar propriety ; and con- 
ites to the harmony and precision of tne language. These 
IS of expression are adapted to particular acts, not to 
iral habits, or affections of the mind. They are very 
uently applied to neuter verbs ; as, " 1 am musing ; he 
seping.'*'* 

ome grammarians apply, what is called the conjunctive 
ination, to the persons of the principal verb, and to its 
liaries, throuj^h all the tenses of the subjunctive mood. 

this is certainly contrary to the practice of good wri- 
Johnson applies this termination to the present and 
ect tenses onl^. Lowth restricts it entirely to the pres- 
ense j and Priestley confines it to the present and imper 

tenses. This difference of opinion amongst gramma 

3 the participle, in tiiis mode of conjugation, performs the office of a 
through all the moods and tenses ; and as it implies the Vdem. OC lim.\«^> 
overns the objective cnae of nouns and pronouTis, \t\ vYie wmft iswEiSEiffit*» 
do ; in it not lUKvifest, that it Is a species or fona ot iVift \ct\^«ndkSX»»^^ 
lot he properly cousiderad as a distii^ct part of »peecb ♦ 
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mns of such eminence, may have contributed to 
sity of practice, so observable in the use of the s 
mood. Uniformity in this point is highly des 
would materially assist both teachers and lear 
would constitute a considerable improvement u 
guage. On this subject, we adopt the opinion of E 
and conceive we are fully warranted by his autl 
that of the most correct and elegant writers, in li 
conjunctive termination of the principal verb, to 1 
and third persons singular of the present tense, 

Gramniarians have not only differed in opinion, 
the extent and variations of the subjunctive mo 
few of them have even doubted the existence 
mood in the English language. These writers i 
the verb has no variation from the indicative ; ; 
conjunction added to the verb, gives it no title to 
distinct mood ; or, at most, no better than it woi: 
any other particle were joined to it. To these ol 
it may be replied ; 1st. It is evident, on inspect! 
the subjunctive mood, the prepent tense of th< 
verbs, tlie present and imperfect tenses of the verl 
the second and third persons, in both numbers, 
cond future ten«e of all verbs ;* require a 
from the forms which those tenses have in the 
mood. So much difference in the form of the v( 
warrant a correspondent distinction of mood, thoi 
maining parts of the subjunctive were, in all respe( 
to those of the indicative. In other languages, 
of this nature has been admitted, both in the conj 
verbs, and the declension of nouns. 2d. There ap 
as much propriety, in giving a conjunction tlie po 
sisting to form the subjunctive mood, as there is ii 
the particle to to have an effect in the formation oi 
itive mood.t 3d. A conjunction added to the verb, 
manner of being, doing, or suffering, which othe; 
cannot show : they do not coalesce with the verb, 
fy it, as conjunctions do. 4th. It may be said, " 
gency constitutes the subjunctive mood, then it is t 
a phrase, and not a conjunction, that determines tl 
But a little reflection will show, that the contingen 

* We think it has been proved, that the auxiliary is a constituc 
▼trb to which it relates : that the principal and its auxiliary form 
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leaning and force of the conjunction, expressed or 
)od. 

subject may be farther illustrated, by the following 
:ions. — Moods have a foundation in nature. They 
bat is certain ; what is possible; what is conditional 
commanded. They express also other conceptions 
itions ; all signifving the manner of being, doing, or 
;. But as it would tend to obscure, rather than elu 
le subject, if the moods were particularly enumera- 
mmarians have very properly given them such com 
s and arrangements, as serve to explain the nature of 
t of language, and to render the knowledge of it ^ea 
inable. 

grammars of some languages contain a greater nuni 
le moods, than others, and exhibit them in different 
The Greek and Roman tongues denote them, by 
ar variations in the verb itself. This form, however 
effect of ingenuity and improvement : it is not essen 
he nature of the subject. The moods may be as ef 
f designated by a plurality of words, as by a change 
ppearance of a single word ; because the same ideas 
oted, and the same ends accomplished, by either 
of expression. 

lis ground, the moods of the English verb, as well as 
es, are, with great propriety, formed partly by the 
1 verb itself, and partly by the assistance which that 
irives from other words. 

PASSIVE. 

BS Passive are called regular, when they form their 
participle by the addition of d or erf, to the verb : 
I the verb " To love," is formed the passive, " I am 
'. was loved, I shall be loved," &c. 
issive verb is conjugated by adding the perfect par- 
athe auxiliary to be, through all its changes of num- 
•son, mood, and tense, in the following manner. 

TO BE LOVED. 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense, 

Ai: Plural, 

loved. 1. We are loved. 

art loved. 2. Ye or yon arc loved. 

loved. y. Thev are loved. 

z fc 
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t Imperfect Tense. 
SiojfuWr. Plural. 

1. I was loved. 1. We were loved. 

2. Thou waat loved. 3. Ye or you were loved. 

3. Me was loved. 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
SInjruIar. Plural. 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2. Ye or vou have been loved 

3. He hath or has been loved. 3.^ They nave been loved. 

Phiperfect Tense. 
'Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been lovod. 1. We had been loved. 

2. 'Ihoii hadst been loved. 2. Ye or you had been loved. 

3. He had been loveii. 3. They had been loved. 

First Future Tense. 
{Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will be loved. 1. We shall or will be loved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be lov- 2. Ye or vou shall or will be 

cd. loved. 

3. He Fhall or will br loved. 3. They shall or will be loved. 

Second Future Tense. 
Sinpnilar. Plural. 

1. I shall bavo bopn loved. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been lev- 2. Ye or vou will have been 

v.i\. loved. 

3. H'j "will have beeu loved. 3. They will have been loved. 

Imperatwe Mood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Lot me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or i\(% thou 2. Be j-c or you loved, or do 

be loved. ye be loved. 

3. T.**t liiKibe lovcj. 3. Let them be loved. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Sinru'.ar. Plural. 

1. I maj' or can be lovod. 1. We may or can be loved. 

2. Thou niavi^t or canst be 2. Ye or you may or can be 

lovo'l. lovecl. 

3. He iniy (>'.' r?n be loved. 3. They may or ran be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sla^ilar. Plural. 

1. 1 m'ifi^ht, could, Aveuld, or 1. Wc might, coidd, would, 

should be 1 ived. or should be loved. 

2. Thou mij'jhtst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldiit be would, or should be lov- 

lovcd. ed. 

3. He might, could, would, or 3 They might, could, would, 

shouul be loved. or shoiud be loved. 
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'Perfect Tense. 
Plural. 
>r can have been 1. ^Ve may or can have been 

loved, 
ayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
oved. been loved. 

or can have* been 3. They may or can have 

been loved. 



, could, would, or 

I have been loved. 

mightst, couldst, 

St, or shouldst have 

oved. 

lit, could, would, or 

. have been loved. 



Pluperfect Tense. 

Plural. • 

1. We mi^ht, could, would, or 
should have been loved . 

2. Ye or you mi^ht, could, 
would, or should have beeiv, 
loved. 

3. They mi^ht, could, would, or 
should have been loved. 



)ved. 
»e loved, 
loved. 



Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Plural. 
1 . If we be loved. 
12. Ifyeorvou be loved. 
3. If they beloved. 



B loved, 
vert loved, 
re loved. 



Imperfect Tense. 
Plural. 

Tf we were loved. 
If ye or you were loved. 
If thev were loved. 



1. 
o 






naining tenses of this mood are, in general similar 
espondent tenses of the indicative mood. See pages 
i the notes under the nineteenth rule of Syntax. 

Infinitive JVIood. ' 

;eni Tense. Perfect. 

o be loved. To have been loved. 



Participles. 



/. 



Being loved. 
Loved. 



Having been loved. 



; or Passive, 
tmd Perfect. 

n auxiliary is joined to the participle of the prin- 
the auxiliary coes through all the variations of 
i number, and the participle itself continues invari- 
ame. When there are two or more auxiliaries 
the participle, the first of them only is varied ac- 
person ana number. The auxiliary must adnuts 
Uion« 
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The neuter verb is conjugated like the active: 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, 
m many instances, of the passive form, retaininj 
neuter significution : as, " 1 am arrived ;" ** I was 
am grown." The auxiliary verb, am, was. in this 
cisely defines the time of the action or event, but 
change the nature of it ; the passive form still expn 
]>ropcrly a passion, but only a state or condition o 

Sectvdn 9. Ohservaiums on Passsivt Ver 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there are i 

Verbs in the English language, because we have r 

9 this kind with a peculiar termmation, all of them b< 

vA by the different tenses of the auxiliary to be, joi 

passive participle of the verb. This is, nowever, 1 

the true nature of the English verb ; and to regu 

on the principles of our own tongue, but on those 

languages. The conjugation, or the variation, of tl 

verb, to answer all the purposes of verbs, is accom 

the means of auxiliaries ; and if it I)e alleged that 

no passive verbs, because we cannot exhibit thei: 

having recourse to helpinp verbs, it may with equ? 

said, that we have no pet fed, pluperfect, or future ti 

indicative or subjunctive mood ; since these, qs we 

: other parts of the verb active, are formed by auxil 

\% Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require 

' ary to conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the 

j; the preterii of the optative and subjunctive moods 

|i latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicativ 

; feet, pluperfect, and future, of the subjunctive moo 

perfect of the infinitive. The deponent verbs, in 

ouire also an auxiliary to conjugate several of th< 

Ik. This statement abundantly proves that the conjiif 

\ verb in the learned languages does not consist sole 

mg the form of tlie original verb. It proves that 

guages, like our own language, sometimes conjuga 

auxiliary, and sometimes without it There is, 

difference. What the learned languages require t 

in some instances, the peculiar genms of our o^ 

obliges us to do, in active verbs, principally, and 

ones, universally. In short, the variation of th< 

Greek and Latin, is generally accomplished by pi 

terminations, added to the verb itself; in English, I 

dition of auxiliaries. 

The English toneue is, in many resoects. materi 
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to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and pci^lex oth 
, by an undistinguishing attachment to the principles and 
wgement of the Greek and Latin Grammarians. Mucli 
the confii»on and perplexity, which we meet with in the 
tings of some English Grammarians, on the subject of 
be, moods, and conjugations, has arisen from the misap- 
ation of names. We are apt to think, that the old names 
st dways be attached to the identical forms and things to 
ich they were anciently attached. But if we rectify this 
(take, and properly adjust the names to the peculiar forms 
I nature of the things in our own language, we shall he 
ur and consistent in our ideas ; and, consequently, better 
i to represent them intelligibly to those whom we wish to 
inn. 

The observations which we have made under this head, 
I on the subject of the moods in another place, will not 
ily to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 

adopt names and divisions similar to those of the Greek 

1 Latin languages : for we should then have more cases 
D there are prepositions in connexion with the article and 
m ; and after all, it would be a useless, as well as an un- 
tidy apparatus ; since every English preposition points to, 
I governs, but one case, namel^r the objective ; which is 
» true with respect to ourgoverning verbs and participles. 
t the conjugation of an English verb in form, througn all 
moods and tenses, b^ means of auxiliaries, so far from he- 
useless or intricate, is a beautiful and regular display of 
ind indispensably necessary to the language. 

Jome grammanans have alleged, thaton tne same ground 
t the voices, moods, and tenses, are admitted into tlie 
§lish tongue, in the forms for which we have contended, 
should a^o admit the dual number, the paulo post future 
se, the middle voice, and all the moods and tenses, which 
to be found in Greek and Latin. But this objection, 
ueh urged with much reliance on its weight, is not well 
nded. If the arrangement of the moods, tenses, ^"c which 
have adopted, is suited to the idiom of our tongue ; and 
principle, on which thejr are adopted, is extended as far 
ise and convenience require ; where is the impropriety, in 
ating our progress, and fixing our forms at the point of 
ity ? A principle may be warrantably adopted, and car- 
l to a precise convenient extent, without subjectin|; its 
porters to the charge of inconsistency, for not pursuing it 
ond the line of use and propriety. 

'he importance oi giving the ingemoua stod^tvV f^^'M wi^ 
/(fpaff of thn nnturc of of/r vfTbs.mood^, wri(V.\ftTV?ft».,v9'^ 
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apologize for the extent of the AutiioPs remarlcs on 
subjects, both here and elsewhere, and for lus solicitnM 
simplify and explain them. — ^He thinin it has been " 
that the idiom of our tongue demands the arraif er 
has given to the English verb ; and that, thoueh the 
languages, with respect to voices, mooas, and tens^i 
general, differently constructed from the English tongue,] 
in some respects, they are so similar to it, as to warrant || 
principle which he has adopted. 

Section 10, Of Irregular Vtrba. 

Irregular Verbs are those which do not form th^j 
perfect tense, and their perfect participle, by the 
of d or ed to the verb : as, 

Presenu Imperfect, Perfect Part 

I begin, I began, begun. 

1 know, I knew, known. 

Irrtgtdar Verbs are of various sorts, 

1. Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, and ] 
feet participle, the same : as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect ParL 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put. 

2. Such as have the imperfecttense, and perfect 
the same : as, 

Present. Imperfect, Perfect Part. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sell, sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect 
different: as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction ; a8,"J 
fed ; leave, left :" others by the termination en; as, *| 
fell, fallen :" others by the termination g^ ; as, " buy, boi 
teach, taught," fyc. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is 
med, be found both comprehensive and accurate. 

Present. Imperfect. P«if. or Pbmu Fttt 

Abide, abode, abode. 
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Imperfect 


Perf. or Pass. Part. 


ring forth 


, bare, 


bom. 


irryy 


bore, 


borne. 




beat. 


beaten, beat. 




began 1 


begun. 




bent, 


bent. 




bereft, r. 


bereft, r. 




besought, 


besought. 




bid, bade, 


bidden, bid. 




bound, 


bound. 




bit. 


bitten, bit. 




bled, 


bled. 




blew, 


blown. 




broke, 


bi^oken. 




^ bred. 


bred. 




brought, 


brought. 




built. 


built 




burst. 


burst. 




bought, 


bought. 




cast. 


cast. 




caught, R. 
chid, 


cauffht, R. 
chidden, chid. 






chose. 


chosen. 


stick or 


> REGULAR. 

clove, or cleft. 




splity 


cleft, cloven. 




clung, 


clung. 




clothed, 


clad, r. 




came, 


come. 




cost. 


cost. 




crew, r. 


crowed. 




crept. 


crept. 




cut. 


cut. 


eniure^ 


durst, 


dared. 


challenge. 






dealt, r. 


dealt, r. 




duff, r. 


dug, r. 




did, 


done. 




drew, 


drawn. 




drove, 


driven. 




drank, 


drunk. 




dwelt, r. 


dwelt, r. 




eat, or ate. 


eaten. 




fell, 


fallen. 




fed, 


fed. 




felt, 


felt 




fought, 


fought. N 




found. 


found. 




fled, 


fled. 




flnngr. 


flung. 




flew, 


flown. 




forsfoi, 


forgoUctt, {oxeoX. 
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PWWBI. 




FonBke,> 


foraook,' 1 


EVerae, 


tVoze, t 






Give, 


gave, f 


Go, 




Onte, 




Grind, 


gro«n.l, 1 


Ginr, 


Kr- f 


«<-«, 


H.Dg, 




Hear, 


heard, 1 


He«-, 


hewed, li 


Hide, 


hid, f 


HU, 


hil, I 


Hold, 


h<;>d, ( 


Hun, 




K^lH' 


a. i 


Kno4', 


knew, 1 


!*de, 


laded, 1 



iload, loiiAea, 


irfXe, lo«t. 


Make, made. 


Vl<ml mowed. 


'ay, paid. 


>«. pu*. 


lead, read. 


Und, rent. 


lid, rid, 


JUfc, rode. 


^g. rrmg, rmg. 


iltc, rose. 





ground. 
had. 



■ongbt, >aueht. 

(Old, sold. 



r Strew, 
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Imperfect. 


Ferf. or Pass. Part. 


sent, 


sent. 


set, 


set. 


shook, 


shaken. 


shaped, 


shaped, shaped. 


shaved. 


shaven, r. ^ 


sheared, 


shorn. 


shed, 


shed. 


shone, r. 


shone, r. 


showed. 


shown. 


shod, 


shod. 


shot, 


shot. 


shrunk. 


shrunk. 


shred, 


shred. 


shuf. 


shut. 


8unff,san^, 


sung, 
sunk. 


sunk, sank, 


sat. 


sat. 


slew, 


slain. 


slept, 
slia. 


slept, 
slidden. 


slunff, 


slung, 
slunk. 


slunk, 


slit, r. 


slit, or slitted. 


smote, 


smitten. 


sowed, 


sown, r. 


spoke, 


spoken. 


sped. 


sped. 


spent. 


spent, 


spilt, r. 


spilt, r. 


spun. 


spun. 


spit, spat. 


spit, spitten.* 


split, 


split 


spread. 


spread. 


sprung, sprang, 


sprung 


stood. 


stood. 


stole, 


stolen. 


stuck. 


stuck. 


stung, 


stun^. 
stunk. 


StUQk, 


strode or strid, 


stridden. 


struck, 


struck or stricken 


strung, 


strung. 


strove, 


striven. 


strowed orstrewed, 


( fttrown, strowed 
I strewed. 


swore. 


sworn. 


swet, r. 


swet, r. 


swelled. 


swollen, r. 


swum, swam, 


swum. 
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Swing, 


iwung. 


'A 


S$>. 


Tear, 


ttre, 


TeU, 


toM, 


TBlnk, 


thought 


Thrive, 




Throw 




Thnai, 


ihnut. 


t™«i, 


trod. 


Wai,' 


w>.ea. 


WeJ, 


wore. 


We«Te, 


WOTC, 


Weep. 




Win, 




Wind, 




Work, 


wroughl 


S"?^' 


wning. 



In the preceding Bst, some of the verbs will be fout) 
con)u).Bted reguWiy, as well as irre^arly ; and thoH 
admit of the regular furra are marked witu an r. Tt 
preference to he given to some of these, which cuat 
jodpmunt must determine. Those pretfrits and .p»i 
which are first mentiooed in tl)e list, seem to be most 
Thi- Compiler has not insrrtud such verbs as are ii 
only in familiar nrri!Jng or di^roiirae, and which are i 
erly terminatHd by t, instead of ed : as, learnt, spelt, a\ 
Th'ese should be avoided in every sort of compositioD 
however, proper to observe, that some contractions o 
/, are uneKceptionable : and otliers, the only establishe 
ofexpression : as crept, gitt, (fc: and lost, felt, afa 
These allowable and necessary contractions must tt 
be carefully distiniruished by the learner, from thoee 
exceptionable. The words which are obsolete have a] 
omitted, that the learner might not be induced to : 
them for word^ in present use. Such are, wreatben, 
en, holpen, molten, gotten, holden, bounden, Efc : aiM 
wrang,slank, sti'aned, gat, brake, tare, icare, tfc. 



i those which are used 
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The princifMl of them are these, 

resent. Imperfect. Perf. or Pass. Part 

laO) could, __ 

!ay, . might, 

hall, should, ■ 

Vai, * would, 

lust, must, __ 

hight, ought, 

■ quoth, ____ 

That the verbs must and ouM have both a present and 
ast signification, appears from the following sentences : *< 1 
iQst own that I am to blame ;" ^ He must have been mis- 
iken ;" " {^peaking things which they ought not ;" " These 
ught ye to nave done." 

In most languages there are some verbs which are defec- 
ve with respect to persons. These are denominated imper 
mal verbs. They are used only in the third person, because 
ley refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated to that person ; 
J, " It rains, it snows, it hails, it lightens, it thunders." But 
( the word impersonal implies a total absence of persons, it 
improperly applied to those verbs which have a person : 
id nence it is manifest, that there is no such thing m £ng- 
ih, nor indeed, in any language, as a sort of verbs really im- 
ersonal. 

The whole number of verbs in the English language, reg- 
lar and irregular, simple and compuunded, taken together, 
about 4300. The number of irregular verbs, the defective 
eluded, is about 177.* 

Some Grammarians have thought that the English verbs, 
I well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, and other lan- 
iia^ii, mi^ht be classed into several conjugations ; and that 
le three different terminations of the participle might be the 
tstinguishing characteristics. They have accordingly pro- 
dsedthree conjugations ; namely, the first to consist of verbs, 
le participles of which end in (d,^^ its contraction/; the 
SGond, ot those ending in ght; and the third of those in e7u 
iut as the verbs of the first conjugation, would so greatly ex- 
Bed in number those of botii the others, as may be seen by 
le preceding account of them ; and as those of the third con- 
leation are so various in their form, and incapable of being 
sauced to one plain rule ; it seems better in practice, as Dr. 
iOwth justly observes, to consider the first in ed as the only 
Bgular form, and the other as deviations from it ; after the 
sample of tde Saxon and German Grammarians. 
* The Mrhole number of words, in the English \angv\a«e, \% ^JoqvjX VX\vcVs-%sfe 
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Before we close the account of the Terbs, it may i 
struction to the learners, to be informed, more pai 
than they have been, that different nations have mai 
different contriyances for marking the t^ses and i 
their verbs. The Greeks and Latins distinguish thei 
as the cases of their nouns, adjectiyes, and partic 
varying the termination, or otherwise changing the 
the word ; retaining, however, those radical letter 

?roye the inflection to be of the same kindred with 
*he modem tongues, particularly the En^hsh, al 
auxiliary words, which vary the meaning ofthe nou 
verb, without reouirinff any considerable varieties of ii 
Thus, I do love^Idid hvt, I have loved^ I hadloved, It 
have the same import with amo^ anuutam^ amavij am 
amabo* It is obvious, that a language, like the Gr 
Latin, which can thus comprehend m one woni the 
of two or three words, must have some advantaj 
those which are not so comprehensive. Perhaps, i 
may not be more perspicuous ; but, in the arrange 
words, and consequently in harmony and energy, a 
in conciseness, it may be much more elegant 

CHAPTER VII. 

Of Adverbs, 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verli 
jective, and sometimes to another adverb, to expre 
quality or circumstance respecting it : as, ^' He read: 
*^A truly good man;^' " He writes very correct^ 

Some adverbs are compared, thus ; " Soon, 
soonest ;" " often, oftener, oftenest.'' Those en 
ly, are compared by more and most : as, " Wisel 
wisely, most wisely." 

Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to 
compendiously in one word, what must otherwise : 
quired two or more : as, " He acted wisely," for, I 
with wisdom ; " prudentljr," for with prudence ,• " I 
here," for, he did it in this place ; " exceedingly," 
great degree ; " often and seldom," for many, and 
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, ** To-day's lesson is longer than yesterday's;" 

y and yesterday are substantives, because they arc 

it make sense of themselves, and admit besides of 

case : but in the phrase, " He c«ime home yester 

sets out again to-aay," they are adverbs of time ; 

;hey answer to the question when. The adverb 

led as all three : as, " W here much is given, much is 

' " Much money has been expended ;" " It is much 

50 than to stay. In the first of these sentences, 

substantive ; m the second, it is an adiective ; and 

'd, an adverb. In short, nothing but the sense can 

; what they are. 

s, though very numerous, may be reduced to cer 

js,the chief of which are those of Number, Order, 

me. Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, Affirma- 

sition. Interrogation, and Comparison. 

lumber : as, " Once, twice, thrice," ^c. 

rder: as, " First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, 

illy," «rc. 

place : as, " Here, tliero, where, elsewhere, any 

mewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, thither, 

downward, forward, backward, whence, hence, 

hithersoever," ^-c. 

lime. . 

e present : as, " Now, to-day," ^c. 

past : as, " Already, before, lately, yesterday, herc- 

therto, long since, long ago," ^x. 

3fo come : as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, hence- 

iceforward, !)y and by, instantly, presently, immo- 

traightways,"§"c. 

.e indefinite : as, " Oft, often, oft-times, often-times, 

».s, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, al 

len, then, ever, never, again," ^*c. 

quantity : as " Much, little, sufllciently, how much, 

t, enough, abundantly," fyc. 

manner or quality: as, "Wisely, foolishly, justly 

quickly, slowly," ^-c. Adverbs of quality are the 

fierous kind ; and they are generally formed by ad 

:ermination ly to an adjective or participle, or chang- 

to ly : as, " Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheerfully ; able, 

mirable, admirably." 

doubt: as, "Perhaps, pcradventure, possibly, per 

ajgHrmation : as, " Verily, tnily, undoubtedly, doubt- 
amly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really," ^c. 
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n. Of ncpilum : as, " Nay, no, not, by no means 

in, OS intarogalion : as, " How, why, wlicreforf 
I r," ifc 

II. or contpariaon : us, " More, most, bcUcr, bes' 
worst tt^s, 1«ihT, yerr, almost, little, aKke," S(C 

Besiitft tlic navrrlis alrundy mentioned, there hi 
nLk-Jiaro fonnt'dbya.ctjmbinittion uf several of tli 
iiitiiiin trith the adveilis of place ktre, thtrt, and u>, 
" HeiTOtf, thereof, whereof; hereio, thpreto, wheret 
by, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith," herewil 
III, thiTi^n, whp.rein ; therefore, (i. e. there for,} w, 
(i I!, where for,) hereupon or hi'reon, thereupon or 
whereupon or whereon, fyc. Except fAcrc^re,thesi 
dura used. 

In some iiistanees the preposition nuSers no cb 
heromi-s an adverb merely l)y ils applieatidn : as > 

<j, " lie rides about ;" " he was near HJling i" " bu 
,;.;;rliiy the hliimt-iin me." 

' There nre nl«o some ndTerl>s, which are com' 
nouns, and tliulettersused hmlejiil nftd,<m, Sfc.: as, 
nihirst, iifoot, uhead, esleep, aboard, iiahore, ab«d, 
a!l..at/-4-e. 

The words irhm and ir7ie,-/r, nnil iiU others of the i 
liirp, such as, tehtncf, uMtlur,<ditn'wr, icfternvr, \c 
imiiwrly calle<I iidtirfiial conjiinclions, lieeause the; 
ji.ile the nature both of mlverlis nnd conjunclion^ : 
liinetions, as lliey conjoin sentenrea; of ndvrrb3,33 
note tim iittribu^s either of lime or of riacf. 

It may bo particuliiilv observed nitli i-espert to 
Ihtr^vr*, thtit it ia en acveri), when, trithout jnininj 
eetkitonly gives the iirjise of,7br fAnI rerrMii. Whei 
lliut sense, and abm connerts, it Is a conjunction : ai 
Kood, fheiybrt he is happy.'' The same obaervatior 
exttinded to Ihe words tanxqttmttv, aeeordingly, and 
When these are subjoined to a«((,or joinorftiii;^ ( 
they are advcrtis, the connexion being inacie w-th 
lielji : when they appear single, and unsupported by 
er eonncctive. tney mav be called conjunctions. 

Th6 inquiative scholar may naturiuiy ask, what 
ilicre is (or adverba of_ time, when veros are provi( 
Unsei, to show that circumstance. The answer i) 
tenses may be suliGcient to denote the greater distln 
time, yet, to denote tbem all by tlie tenses would 
plexity without end .What a variety of forms must 
in the verb. f'> denote ■'yilerdin, to-day, to-viorroie, , 
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Just now, noWf immediately, presently, soon, hereafter 
It was this consideration that made the adverhs of time 
sary, over and above the tenses. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Of Prepositions, 

SPOSiTiONS serve to connect words with one another, 
show the relation between them. They are, (or the 
part, put before nouns and pronouns, as, " He went 
London to York ;" " She is abope disguise ;" " They 
istnicted by him." 

e following is a list of the principal jm^positions : 



into 


above 


at 


off 


within 


below 


near 


on or upon 


witliout 


between 


up 


amon^ 


over 


l>eneath 


down 


after 


under 


from 


befote 


about 


through 


beyond 


behind 


«grainst 



rbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition : 
uphold, to invest, to overlook : and this composition 
imes gives a new sense to the verb ; as. to understand, 
hdraw, to forgivr. But in English, the preposition is 
frequentl^^ placed afti.T the verb, and separately from it> 
1 adverb, in which situation it is not less apt to aflTect 
Qse of it, and to give it a new meaning ; and may still be 
lered as belonging to the verb, and as a part of *it As, 
, is to throw ; but to cast up, or to compute, an account, 
ea different thing: thus, to fall on, to bear out, to givt» 
^ So that the meaning of tlie verb, and the proprlcjT 
the phrase, depend on the preposition subjoined. 
lie composition of luany words, there are certain syila- 
cnplofed, which Gi ammarians have called inscpara- 
^positions : as, 6e, co^n, mis, ^c. in bedeck, conjoin, mi?- 
Dut as they are not words of any kind, tlioy canno 
•ly be called a species of proposition. 
J great use of prepo&itions, m English, is, to express 
'elations, which, in some languages, are chiefly marked 
es, or the different endings of nouns. See page S8. 
icessity and i«se of them will appear from the follow- 
imples. If we say, " he writes a ]>en," " they ran the 
"the tower fell the Greeks," "Lambeth is West- 
r-abbey," there is observablov in ^-^^'h of these ex}>res- 
^ithe^ a total wan-t of connexion, or such a connexion 
luces falsehood or nonsense: and it is evident, that, be- 
eycan be turned into sense, the vacancy must he ftlWd 



Ml; 

I-" 

•••imI 



r 

r 



•ill' 

«l . 

ll 



ft* 
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np by some connecting word : as thus, " He writ 
|>en ;*• "they ran tot^ards the river;" "the totver^ 
the Greeks ;" " Lambeth is over against Westmi 
bey." We see by these instances, how |)rcpositioii 
necessary to connect those words, which in their sig 
iire not naturally connected. 

PrepoRition8,"in their original and literal acceptati 
to l<av<i dcaoti'd relations of place ; but they are i 
/?2'itr(rfipf/w to express other relations. " Forexampl 
who an^ above have in several respects the advantagt 
as are bduie, prepositions expressing high and low p 
use4 for superioj-ity and inferiority in general : af 
above disjijuise ;" " we serve uwcter a good master ;" ' 
over a wiJIing people ;*' " we should do nothing be. 
chjjraeter." 

The importance of the prepositions will Ih5 fur 
ccir(*d !)y the exi'lanatitni oi a few of them. 

Of defiotes poinsession or belonging, an effect c 
queuce, and othe.r relations coiuiected with those : s 



belongii 
ni conse< 



house of mv friend ;" that is, " the house 
friend ;'* " Jie died of a fever ;" that is, "i 
a fever.'' 

To, or unto, is opposed to from ; as, " He rode fn 
li'iry f.) Winchester." 

Fnr indicates the cause or motive of any action o 
stance, ^-c. as, " He loves her ^r (that is, on accou 
amiable qualiiies.*' 

Bi/ is geni^raily used with reference to the can 
means, ^-c. ; as, *' He was killed hf a fall :'' that is, " 
the cause of his being kilh d ;"'" This house wa 
him ;" lliat is, " he was the builder of it." 

ffilh denoti'R tlie act of aeconipanying, uniting, 
*• We will go mfh you ;" "They are on good terms i 



other. 



h'it/i also alludes to the instrument orn 



" fie was cut with a knife." 

In relates to time, pltce, t!ie state or manner of 
acting, i^i*. : MS, "lie was born in (that is, during' 
17i0 ;"'• He dwells in the city;" "She lives in a 

Into is usf d after verbs that imply motion of a 
as, "He retired into the country;" "Copper is c 
iiitit brass." 

Wilkin, relates to something comprehended in i 
or time: as, "They are trithin the house ;" " He b 
finished his work within the limited time." 

Thf» Riopnifirntion nf fnffhntif iq nnnn«itA tt\ tknt n 
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L8y ^ She stands tmthout the gate :" But it is more frequent- 
ly £P^^ to toWi ; as, '* You may go unthotU me." 

Tne import and force of the remaining prepositions will 
le raadily understood, without a particular detail of them. 
Ve shall, therefore, conclude this head with observing, that 
here is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the use of the 
ireposilions by and tmih ; which is observable in sentences 
ike tiie following: **He walks t^i^ a staff 5y moonlight;'* 
' He was taken by stratagem, and killed toith a sword." ' Put 
he one preposition for uie other, and say, *' he walks by a 
taSwm moonlight ;" '* he was taken wUh stratagem, and 
nDed by a sword f* and it will appear, that they differ in 
iglpifieatioD more than one, at first view, would be apt to im- 
gine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and effect 




gaintt 

nderstood, be added, they will lose their conjunctive form ; 

8, "After [the time whenj their prisons," ^'c. 

The prepositions after. Before, above^ beneath, and several 
thersy sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may be so con- 
idered: as, "They had their reward soon after f^ •* He died 
ot long before;'* ^He dwells ahove:" but if the nouns time 
nd fkxe be added, they will lose their adverbial form ; as. 
He died not long before that time,'* Sfc, 

CHAPTER IX. . 

Of Conjunctions* 

A CONJUNCTION is a part of speech that is chiefly used 
> connect sentences ; so as, gut of two or more sentences, 
) m^e but one. , It sometimes connects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, the 
OPUi>ATiVR and the DISJUNCTIVE. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect or to con 
nue a sentence, by expressing an addition, a supposition, 
•cause, &c. : as, " He an«? his brother reside in London ;" 
' I wiD go (f he will accompany me :" " You are happy, 
ecauseyon are good.'' 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only to con- 
ect and continue the sentence, but also to express opposi- 
QD of meaning in different degrees : as, ^^ lliougk he was 
mueiitly reproved, yet he did not reform ;" " T\\^^ <i"«3k^ 
riA her, but they went away without \\et .'' 
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The foltofnn^ k A fist of the prindpal Ckmjuaetta 

The Copulatwe. And, i^ that, both, then, dnoe, 
cau8e» therefore, wherefore* 

The Di^ncUoe. But, or, nor» as, than, lest, thfl 
less, either, neither^ yet, notwithstanding. 

The same word is occasionally used both as a coi 
and as an adverb ; and sometimes, as a preposition. 
then upon this argument ;" then is here a conjunctiei 
following phrase, it is an adverb ; '' He arrived 'thm\ 
before.'.' *< I submitted ;*^ it was yain to resist: 
sentenccf^^ is a conjunction ; in the next, it Is a pre 
** He contended j^ victory only." In the first of th 
ing sentences since is a coniunction ; iq the secon 
preposition : and in the third, an adverb : ^' Since ' 
part, let us ao it (^ceably :" *< I have not seen bim J 
time :** <* Our friendship commenced long Wtiee." 

Relative pronouns as well as conjunctions, serve 
nect-septences : as, ** Blessed is the man tc^feareth 1 
and keepeth his commandments." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a 
and a connective. Na^, the union by. relatives is rath 
than that by mere conjunctions. The latter may f 
or more sentences into one ; but, by the former, sei 
tences may incorporate in one and the same clause 
tence. Tnus» '* tnou seest a man, and he is called Pe 
sentence consisting of two distinct clawes, united b^ 
ulative and : but, '< the man whom thou seest is calie 
IS a sentence of one clause, and not less comprehen 
the other. 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when 
pear to unite only words; as in the following ii 
" Duty an(]{ interest forbid vicious indulgences ;" " 
or folly governs us." Each of these forms of expres 
tMns two sentences, namely ; " Duty forbids vicious i 
ces ; interest forbids vicious indulgences ;" " Wise 
ems us, or folly governs us." 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it mei 
nects words, not sentences ; as, " The king and qu€ 
amiable pair ;" where the affirmation cannot refer 
it being absurd to say, that the king or the queen < 
amiable pair. So in the instances, " two ana twoe 
^the fifth and sixth volumes will complete the setc 
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y, are designed to show the relations, which those words 
united, have to other parts of the sentence. 
Is there are many conjunctions and connective phrases 
iropriated to the coupling of sentences, that are never em- 
fed in joining the members of a sentence ; so there are 
sral conjunclions appropriated to the latter use, which are 
er employed in the former ; and some that are equally 
pted to both those purposes : as, again, further, besides, 
of the first kind ; than, lest, unless, that, so thai, ^c. of the 
)nd ; and but, and, for, therefore, fyc. of the last. 
V^e shall close this chapter with a few observations on the 
oliar use and advantage of the conjunctions ; a subject 
ch will, doubtless, give pleasure to tHe ingenious student, 
expand his views of the importance of bis grammatical 
lies. 

Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunctions. 
i former make speech more concise ; the latter make it 
■e explidt. Relatives comprehend the meaning of a pro- 
n and conjunction copidaiive : conjunctions, while they 
^e sentences, may also express opposition, inference, and 
>y other relations and dependences. 
ul men began to think in a train, and to carry their rea- 
nes to a considerable len^h, it is not probable that they 
tia noiake much use of conjunctions, or of any other con- 
ives. Ignorant people, and children, generally speak in 
ft and separate sentences. The same thing is true of 
larous nations : and hence uncultivated languages are not 
I supplied with connecting particles. The Greeks were - 
greatest reasoners that ever appeared in the world ; and 
r language, accordingly, abounds more than any other in 
nectives. 

'Onjunctlons are not equally necessary in all sorts of wri- 
• In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase is requir- 
and every appearance of formality avoided, many of 
U would have a bad effect In passionate language too, 
lay be proper to omit them : because it is the nature of 
^nt passion, to sp^-ak rather in disjointed sentences, than 
^le way of inference and argument. Books of aphorisms, 
the Proverbs of Solomon, have few connectives ; be- 
Se they instruct, not by reasoning, but in detached obser- 
Ons. And narrative will sometimes appear very graceful, 
&n the circumstances are plainly told, with scarcely any 
^r conjunction than the simple copulative arid : which is 
tuentiy the case in the historical parts of Scripture, 
^en narration is full of images or events, th^ oto^vcsa ^1 
'Oectives may, by crowding the pfincvoaX "wox^ "^K^vk wa 




ther, fire a sort of picture or famry bmI tumi 
faeiriiteii tbe vivacitf of description. But frhen 1 
be fraoed drown through thdr coDMOuencea, or i 
tbeir causes ; when the complicated designs of m 
to be laid oppo, or canjectures oRbred conceni 
when the historian anues either forthe Hacjdatia 
or in ordpr to state the pleas and principlea of ' 
parties ; there will be occasion for everT species ■ 
Q*e, as much as in philosophy itselL In fact, it 



Of Intcrjectioiu, 
Interjections are words thrown tn betweet 
of a sentence, to express the passions or eniot 
speaker; as, "Ob! I have alienated my friend 
fear for life ;" " O virtue ! how amiable thou ai 
The English loterjections, as well as those of 
guases, are comprised within a small compass. 
of aifierent sorts, according; to the diflerent pass 
they serve to express. Those which intimate i 
or grief, are, O! oh! ah! alas! Such as ai- en 
eootempt, art pi*k ! lush ! of v:ondtr,lifigh! reofli 
of caltinK, hem! ho! ioho! of aversion ordieiM 
auxig! ota call of the attention, h! behold f k> 
mieating silence, huih! hist! of salutation, jnelci 
aU haii! Besides these, several others, frequent ini 
of the multitude, might be enumerated ; but in » 
of a cultivated tongue. It is unnecessary toexpati: 
espresslnns of passion, as arescareely worthy ofbe 
among the branches of artificial language. — .See 
Gramiaar, 

CHAPTER XI. 

Of Derivation. 
SECTION I. Of the variola uxiys in tehick words 

fiom one another. 
Haviko treated of the different sorts of Wordi 
various modifications, which is the first part of S 
it is now proper to expluu the methods by wluct 
is derived from another. 
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1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs ; as, from " to love," 
eonles " lover ;" from " to visit, visiter ;" from " to survive, 
Burviver f frc. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is difficult 
to determine whether the vei-b was deduced from the noun, 
or the noun from tiie verb, viz, " Love, to love ; hate, to bate ; 
fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; 
act, to act," ^c. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs : as, from the substantive salt, comes 
" to salt ;" from the adjective icarm, " to warm ;'* and from 
the didverh foncard, "to forward." Sometimes they are 
formed by lengthening the vowel, or softening the consonant ; 
as, from " grass, to graze :" sometimes by adding en ; as, 
fn)m " length, to len^tlien ;" especially to adjectives : as, from 
".short, to shorten ; bright, to brighten." 

S. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the follow- 
in* manner : Adjectives denoting plenty are derived from 
Buostiintives by adding?/; as, from " Health, healthy; wealth, 
we-aithy ; might, mighty," ^c. 

Adjectives denoting matterout of which anything is made, 
are derived from substantives, by adding en : as, from " Oak, 
oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, woolen," ^-c. 

Adjectives denoting aliundance are derived from substin- 
tives/by adding/u/ ; as, from " Jov, j^vful ; sin, sinful ; fruit, 
fruitful," ^c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminu- 
tion, iirc derived from substantives, by adding some : as, from 
" Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toilsome," ^'c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substantives, 
by adding less: ap, from " Worth, worthless ;" from " care, 
careless ; joy, joyless," ^'c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from substantives, 
by aculing2>/ ; as, from " Man, manly ; earth, earthly ; court, 
courtly," ^. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or from 
substantives, by adding ish to them ; which termination, when 
added to a(i|}ectives, imports diminution, or les&e.w\wv^^ 
tpiafitv; a.-?, " White, whitish :" i. e. some.vjY\a.\.\^Vv\\^» v^^asrv 
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added to subataDtiTes, it sij^nifies similitude or tendc 
character : as, ^ Child, childish ; thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or 
adding the termination aUe ; and those adjectives 8 
padty : as, ^ Answer, answerable ; to change, cha 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, som< 
adding the termination nesa : as, *' White, wbitene 
swiftness :" sometimes by adding ih or t, and makir 
change in some of the letters : as, *' Long, leng 
height" 

5. Adverbs of equality are derived from adjec 
adding ly, or changing le into ly ; and denote the san 
as the adjectives * from which they are derived:- 
" base," comes " basely ;" from " slow, slowly ;" frc 
ably." 

There are so many other ways of deriving words 
another, that it wouid be extremely difficult, and n< 
possible, to enumerate them. The primitive won 
language are very few ; the derivatives form much t 
er number. A few more instancies only can be giv 

Some substantives are derived from other suhstai 
adding the terminations ^oc^ or h^ady ship, try, tcick, j 
iaiij menl^ and age. 

Substantives ending in Iwod or hcad^ are such a 
character or qualities: as, "Manhood, kni&rhthoc 
hood," ^c. 

Substantives ending in shij)^ are those that sign: 
eniployment, state^ or condition : as, " Lordship, 
ship, partnership," ^c. Some substantives in shipy i 
ed from adjectives : as, " Hard, hardship," fyc. 

Substantives which end in ery^ signify action or \ 
" Slavery, foolery, prudery," ^c. Some substantiv( 
sort come from adjectives ; as, " Brave, bravery," ^ 

Substantives ending in wick^ rick, and rfoni, denot< 
ion, jurisdiction or condition : as, " Bailiwick, bishopr: 
dom, dukedom, freedom," fyc. 

Substantives which end in tan, are those that sigi 
fession : as. "Phvsician. miisieian." fsro. Thns** th» 
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t, ling, ing, ock, el, and the like : as, " Lamb, lamb 
3, gosling : duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; cock, cock 

irt of derivation which consists in tracing Endish 
the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other lan- 
ust be omitted, as the English scholar is not suppos- 
cquainted with these languages. The best English 
?s will, however, furnish some information on this 
lose who are desirous of obtaining it. The learned 
ooke, in his " Diversions of Purley," has given an 
account of the derivation and meaning of many of 
3S, conjunctions, and prepositions, 
hly probable that the system of this acute ^mma- 
mded in truth ; and that adverbs, prepositions, and 
ms, are corruptions or abbreviations of othrr parts 
. But as many of them are derived from obsolete 
)ur own language, or from words in kindred Ian- 
e radical meaning of which is, therefore, either ob- 
;enerally unknown ; as the system of this very able 
st is not universally admitted ; and as, by long pre- 
whatever may have been their origin, the words 
n appear to have acquired a title to tne rank of dis- 
es ; it seems proper to consider them as such, in 
itary treatise of grammar : especially as this plan 
with that, by which other languages must be taught; 
render the study of them It'ss mtricate. It is of 
ment, by what names and classification we distin- 
e words, provided their meaning and use are well 
d. A philosophical consideration of the subject, 
I great propriety, be entered upon by the grammat- 
it, when his knowledge ana judgment become 
roved. 

£. A sketch of the steps, by which the English Lan- 
fe has risen to its present state of refinement, 

R we conclude the subje^^t of derivation, it will prob- 
'atifving to the curious scholar, to be informed of 
ticuiars respecting the origin of the English lan- 
i the various nations to which it is indebted for the 
ss, elegance, and refinement, which it has now at- 

1 tlie ancient Britons were yo -la: rassed and oppress- 
invasions of their northern neighbours, the Scots 
that their situation was truly miserable, they s«nt 
sy (about the middh^ of the fttlVi c»x\\.\3lts'\ \3(^^^^&cife 
warlike people inhabiting t\\e t\otV\\ ol Vi^cToasis^ ^ 

Tie 




itriu i!icinru'rs, is (utixmi iiir. ji:;ii)unu\NurK ui iiit; r- 
gua<;r; which, ^vcu in its [)r<.'Stnt state; of ciiltivatioi 
withstamJinj; tlio siicctsriive augmentations and 
monts, wiiich it has rt'ccivt'd tlir()n;;h various cha 
])lays very conspicuous traces of its Saxon original 

*' The Saxons (ii<l not long remain in quiet pot 
the kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth cc 
Danes, a liardy and adventurous nation, Aviio had! 
ed the northern seas with their piracies, began to ; 
English coasts. Their first attempts Avere, in g( 
tended with such success, that they were encoui 
renewal of their ravages ; till, at length, in the be 
the eleventh century, they made themselves mast 
greater part of England. 

" Though the period, during which these invade 
ed the English throne, was verj' short, not greatly 
half a century, it is highly probable that some chan 
troduced by them into the language spoken by the 
they had subdued : but this change cannot be su 
have been \ery considenibie, as the Danish and ^ 
guages arose ^ora one common source, the Gothic 
parent of both. 

" The next conqueyirs of this kingdom, after t 
were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introdi 

lf*adAr William tn thp nnssp<minn nf tliA F.no-tiqh thrn 
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tunes. During this period, the learned have enriched it witli 
many significant expressions, drawn from the treasures of 
Greek and Roman literature ; the ingenious and the fashion- 
able have imported occasional supplies of French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German words, gleaned during; their foreign ex- 
curaioDS ; and the connexions which we maintain, thr ugh 
the niedium of government and commerce, with many remote 
nations, have made some additions to our native vocabulary. 

** In this manner did the ancient language of the An^lo- 
Saxons proceed, through the various stages of innovation, 
and the several gradations of refinement, to the formation of 
the present English tongue.^' 

Skeffte Twelfth chapter of the Octavo Grammar. 



PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

^^ The third part of grammar is Syntax, which treats of 
'die agreement and construction of words in a sentence. 

/' A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming a com- 
plete sense. ' 

p. Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

'' A simple sentence has in it but one subject, and one 
ftiite* verb : as, " Life is short '^ 

* ' A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected together : as, " Life is short, and art 
3s long.'' " Idleness produces want, vice, and misery.'^ 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and cora- 
mund, so the members of sentences may be divided likewise 
bto simple and compound members : for whole sentences, 
whether simple or compounded, may become members of 
«lfaer sentences, by means of some additional connexion ; as, 
in the following ejcample : '^ The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master*s cnb ; but Israel doth not know, my peo- 
ple do not consider.^' This sentence consists of two com- 
jmunded members, each of which is subdivided into two sim- 
ple members, which are proper) v called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simpfe sentences ; the explicativt, 
or ezplainlne ; the interrogalive, or asking ; the imperaiive^ 
or Gonamanoing. 

* FVMM vertw vre those to which rxambet and person ap^rXalTu N«^tA>B». 
• Aiifre no respect to number or person. 

f 2 . *2^ 



jbtly put 



A piira^e is uvo or more words 
making sometimes part c ' 

The principal parts of asimplei 
t!ie flttribnle, and the object. 

The sttbjert is the thing chiefly spoken of : thi 
U the Ibin^ or nciion affirmed or denied of it ; ai 
jeci is the thing affected by such action. 

The nominative denotes tlie subject, and uai 
befijre the verb or attribute ; and t!ie word or p 
notingthe object, follows ijieverb ; as, " A wise 
ems his passions." Hersj a m'«e man is tht 
gaoemt, the attribute, or thing affirmed ; and lus 
the object. 

Syntax principally consists of two pans, Cot 
(io'cemHient. 

" -.u \i the agreement which one word 
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The followinj^ are H few instances of the violation oftli»« 
rule.^ ** What signiti«'S good opinions, whon our practice is 
bad ?" " what «^i?/7/." ** There's two or tliree of as, who 
have seen the work':" " there are." *' We may suppose there 
was more impostors than one:" "there v;ere more." *» I 
have considered what have been said on both sides in this 
controverey :" " what has been said." " If thou would be 
healthy, live temperately :" ** if thou wouldsty " Thou sees 
how little has been done ;" *' tliou stesV ** Though thou 
cannot do much for the cause, thou may and should do somc- 
tlung :" " eansl not, mayst, and shmUdst.^' " Full many a 
flower are bom to blusli unseen :" " i> born." '* A con- 
formity of inclinations and qualities prepare us for fri«*iidship :"' 
*^ prepares us." " A variety of blessings have been conferred 
npoDus:" "^ct^been." *' In piety and virtue consists the 
happiness of man :" ^* consists," "To these precepts are 
Buojoined a copious selection of rules and maxims :" " is sub- 
joined." 

. *1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is some- 
times put as the nominative case to the verb : as, ** To see 
the sun is pleasant ,*" ** To be good is to be happy ;" *' A 
desire to excel others in learning and virtue t> commendable;" 
••That Warm climates should accelerate the growth of the 
burdan body, and shorten its duration, is very reasonable to 
beKevc ;" " To be temperate in eating and drinking, to use 
CKisrcise in the open air, and to preserve the mind free from 
tumultuous einotions, are the best prescnalivc-s of health." 
^ 1 Everv verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the parti 
. «ple^ ought to have a nominative case, either expressed or 
^raphetl : as, " Awake ; arise ;" that is, *• Awake ye ; arise 
jc." 
We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the use 
, of the verb without its nominative case. "As it hath pleas- 
ed him of his goodness to give you sale deliverance, ana hath 
.Preserved you in the great danger," 4*c. , The verb " ^crf/t 
f'^trved^ has here no nominative case, for it cannot be 
properly supplied b)'^ die preceding word, ^^him" which is in 
.*ne objective case. It ought to be, " and as he fiaih preserved 
you ;" or ruther, ** and to preserve you." *' If the calm in 
^kich he was born, and lasted so long, had continued ;" "and 
^^iek lasted," ^c. "These we have extracted from an his- 
J?Han oi undoubted credit, and are the same that were prac- 
^8ed," ^ ; " and they are the same." " A man whose in- 
itiations led him to be corrupt, and had great abilities to 

, * Tto driff /imefjeal notes under each Rule, are tcsuUtX^ ^vcm\«T«dLVv\v^i^^« 
** makwttmm cmerenpond to ihe examples in the voVumft ^i\ V.xevtxafc^- 






tivi? tasr, wit lj I ml rtiij viTh, i=?;|H't=Eeii or implied, 
if, >ii;iy bi! ■^ullit i. iit to illiiatrutf Ihi^ ii a u fulness (if t 

'■ triiii^k r.di\ il" illiad hcon Dbsrrred, a neighbonr 
would have wautt-d a great deal of that incense wl 
hecQ offered up to him." The pronoun U is here 
inative case to the verh " observed ;" and vrhieh ni 
by itself, a Domiimtive cnse iritlioul any verb fol 
This form of expression, though improper, is very 
It ought to be, "//'Uurufe had been observed," ^ 
though ht; has great variety of thoughts, and Biich fn 
others as well as huiisolf might receive profit and d( 
they are uU within his own breast." In this u^nl 
nDminativR itian stands alone and unconoecled 
verb, either expressed or implied. It should be, ' 
tiMMi has great variety," 4"c. 

4. When H verh comes between two nouns, either 
may be understood as the subject of the alfiraado 
agree with eilhor of tlieni : but some regard must I 
that ivhich is more naturally tbe subject of it, as als 
nhich stands next to the verb: as, "His ni«3tim 
and wild huney ;'' "Agreat cause of the low state ol 
t KStretnts DUt anon it :" "Thewaeeaofsin i 
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native case is commonly placed before the verb ; 
es it is put after the verb, if it is a simple tense ; 
I the auxiliary, and the verb or participle, if a 
inse : as, 

I a question is asked, a command ^ven, or a wish 
IS, ** Confidest thou in me ?" ** Read thou ;" 
I be happy !" " Long live the King I" 
a supposition is made ivithout the conjunction 
ire it not for this ;" ** Had I been there." 
a verb neuter is used : as, '*'On a sudden ap- 
ing." 

1 the verb is preceded by the adverbs, kert, ihtre^ 
ience, thus, fyc, : as, " Here am 1 ;" " There was 
Then cometh the end ;'* " Thence ariseth his 
nee proceeds his anger ;" " Thus was the affair 

1 a sentence depends on neither or nor^ so as to 
'ith another sentence : as, <* Ye shall not eat of 
ill ye touch it, lest ye die." 
nmarians assert, that the phrases, aafoHotoSy as 
1 what are called impersonal verbs ; and should, 
! confined to the singular number: as, **The 
Ivanced were nearly asfoUaws ;" " The positions 
lars incontrovertible :" that is, " as it follows," 
rs." If we give (say they) the sentence a differ- 
instead of as, say su>ch as, the verb is no longer 
rsonal ; but properly agrees with its nominative, 
number : as, " The arguments advanced were 
.s follow ;" " The positions were such as appear 

doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke's state- 
0,9, however and whenever used in English, 
ime as it, or that, or which ;" and who are not 
ther the verbs, in the sentence first mentioned^ 
tiie singular or the plural number, may vary the 
ession. Thus, the sense of the preceding sen- 
e conveyed in the following terms. " The argu- 
'.ed were nearly of the following nature ;" " The 

inrians are supported by general usaee, and by the authority 
itic on lanp^utige and comiwsition. "When a verb is used ini- 
; Dr. Ciimpbell in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, « it oujrht un- 
n the siut?ular number, whether the neuter pronoun be express- 
." For this reason, analogy and usage favour this mode of 
e conditions of the agreement were as/oUtnos f and not, fu 
te writers have inconsiderately adopted this last form, throarh 
e construction. For the same reason, we ought to iM^*<>^l 
s cpnsnT('n so far only at ronocms my tr\eiu9?« coiNftS^X V '^^'^ 
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^irccrc!:'' ** 'rii<' s ui thnt roils (i»cr (Uir Ii^t 
that \vc rofcivc, th(,' r<'st that \vi* »'"^J<>y, <laily c 
of a superior and suporinteridin'^ Fow.-.t.'' t 

Tliis rule is often viohited ; sdinc instances \ 
annexed. " And so was also Jann.'s and John 
Zebcdee, who were partners with Simon ;" *' 
also." " AH joy, trancjuillity, and peace, even 
ever, doth dwell ;'* " dwtU for ever." " By wh< 
{;ood and evil is distributed ;" "are distribute 
Jove, and their hatred, and their envy, is now peri 
perished." "The thoughtless aiKl inte.inperat 
of pleasure, the criminal abuse f»f it, and the for 
our being accountable creatures, obliterates e 
thought of the proper business of life, and efface 
religion and of God ;" It ought to be, " obliterate,*^ 

1, When the nouns are nearly related, or scj 
guishable in sense, and sometimes even when tJ 
different, some authors have thou^^ht it allowab 
verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the sinji^ular ; 
" Tranquillity and peace dwells there ;'' " l^n^norii 
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ich such a construction would introduce, it appears to be 
re proper and analogical, in cases where the verb is intend* 
to oe applied to any onr% of the terms, to make use of the 
uncdTe conjunction, which grammjitically refers the verb 
)ne or other of the preceding terms in a separate view, 
preserve tlie distinctive uses of the copulative and dis- 
ctive conjunctions, would render the rules precise, consist- 
, and intelligible. Dr. Blair very justly observes, that 
iro or more substantives, joined by a copulative, must al- 
f8 require the verb or pronoun to which they refer, to be 
ced in the plural number." 

t. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to 
ermine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be con- 
jred as the nominative case ; and consequently, whether 
verb should be in the singular or the plural number. 'V\ e 
fl, therefore, set down a number of varied examples of 
I nature, which may serve as some government to the 
olar, with respect to sentences of a similar construction, 
rosperity with humility, renders its possessor truly amia- 
»i MTfjjj ship, with all her furniture, was destroyed." 
;ot only his estate, his reputation too has suffered by his 
Konduct." "The general also, in conjunction with the 
eers, has applied for redress." " H^ cannot be justified ; 
it is true, that the prince, as well as the people, was blame- 
rtliy." " The king, with his lifo-guard, has just passed 
wgh the village." " In the mutual influence of body and 
d, there is a wisdom, a wonderful wisdom, which we can- 
tfiithom." "Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interest, con- 
n to recommend the measure." " Patriotism, morality, 
ay public and private consideration, demand our submis- 
D to just and lawful government." " Nothing delights me 
niiiCD as the works of nature." 

in support of such forms of expression as the following, 
see the authority of Hume, Pi-iestley, and other writcra ; 
I we annex them for tlie reader's consideration. " A lon^ 
tree of time, with a variety of accidents and circumstanceis, 
i requisite to produce those revolutions." " The king, 
Ih the lords and commons,^rwi an excellent frame of gov- 
maent" " The side A, with the sides B and C, compose 
J triangle." " The fire communicated itself to the bed, 
lich, with the furniture of the room, and a valuable librarv, 
re all entirely consumed." It is, however, proper to ob- 
Te, that these modes of expression do not appear to be 
tnmted by the just principles of construction. The words, 
I long course of time," "The king,*' "The side A^" «itv^ 
'hich," are the true nominatives to the re?»\)e<iiiiSw^ n^^*^. 



stifution: tin; kin*::, with them, /"en/is dn excell 
yjovcnun^Mit.'* •^" 

T). Iftli*' eisr-iiilar noni):^ :ip'I 'pronouns, Aviiir' 
'O^-ctlnn* f)V a ro|H)!;ili\«' <-n!i'tuiic'iio;i, he of sevc 
ill inalx'iiijj; tiir. ninral jtrnnoijn a;:rj'(' with tiicni ir 

yj Ml" second person takes places otthc. third, and the t 

liJIyi as, ** James, and thou, and I, ara attached to oi 

" Thou and he shared it between ;/oif/' 

RUl.K HI. 

The conjunction disjunctive has nn eflfect 
that of the conjunction copulative ; for as the 
or pronoun, is referi'ed to thr? precedinj; terms 1 
ately, it must l>e in the sinj^ular number : as, 
or negligence haa caused this mistake ;*' " Jc 
or Joseph, intenrh to accompany me ;" '' 1 
many minds, neither knowledge nor understan 

The following sentences are variations from-tl 
man may see a metaphor or an allegorv in a pic 
as read* them in a description ;" " reaif ?<." »* i> 
acter nor dialogue were yet understood ;" " was 
must indeed h<» confessed, that a lampoon or a s 
carry in them iH)bbei'y or murder ;'* *• does not 
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in, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree with the 
noun and pronoun : as, " Neither poverty nor riches 
ijurious to him ;•' '* I or they were offended hy it." 
this case, the plurc^l noun or pronoun, when it can 
liently be done, should be placed next to the verb. 

RULE IV. 

loun of multitude, or signifying many, may have a 
r pronoun agreeing with it, either of the singular or 

number ; yet not without regard to the import of 
ord, as conveying unity or plurality of idea : as, 

meeting was large ;'' '• The parliament is dissoiv- 
" The nation is powerful f^ " My people do not 
ler : they have not known me ;" " The multitude 
y pursue pleasure, as their chief good '/^ " The 
il were divided in their sentiments.'^ 
oui^ht to xjonsid^r whether the term will immediately 
5t the idea of the number it represents, or whether it 
tsto the mind the idea of the whole as one thing. In 
rmor case, the verb ou^ht to be plural ; in tiie latter, it 
to be singular. Thuf, it st^ems improper to say, " The 
itry goes barof.Mit, and the middle sort makes use of 
^n shoes." It would be better to say, "The peasantry 
•efoot, and the middle sort make use," ^x. because the 
1 botli these cases, is thnt of a number. On the con- 
there is a harshness in the folN^wing sentences, in which 

of number have verbs plural ; because the ideas thejr 
lent seem not to bo snlf^cif-ntly divided in the mind. 

cowt of Rome were not without solicitude." " The 

of commons i^cTfi of small weight." "The hou8e\)f 
vere so much influenced by these reasons." " Stephen's 
were entirely broken up by the captivity of their lead- 
" An army of twenty-four thousand tvere assembled.'' 
at reason have the church of Rome for proceeding in 
lanner ?" " There is indeed no constitution so tame and 
S3 of their own defence." " All the virtues of man- 
ire to be counted upon a few finders, but his follies and 
xre innumerable." Is not mankmd in this place a noun 
Ititude, and such as requires the pronoun referring to it 
in the plural number, their? 

RULE V. 

>nouns must always agree with their antecedents^ ^.tid 
Mms for wbfcb they stand, in gender an^iwxxuJQRk^^i 
s/gthe friend tehom I love ;" " Th^t \sliy\eV\<»iiA^^ 
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" " The king and the qoeen had pot 
' "Tbemooiii>ppmi8,and<i(ealiiiMi,lN 



uivltlie verb agree* with te accordinnly : b% "l 

tiKMl trocioni ;" " I hAo tpeak from experieno 

Of this rulethere^re tnan^ violationa to be mi 

ffw of wbkh mnj be sufficient to put tbe k«n 

Surd. " Eaek of the sexes ahnuld keep within i 
' bounds, snd content ihemtdvea irith the advi 
Uev parUeuUr districts;" better thus: "Thesexi 
keefiwHblnlArirpnrticiilar bounds,"^. "Can an 
their entnnce into the worid, be fullj secure that 
not bedeeeired?" "od Ai> entrance," and "that 
" One should nnt think too favouRtbly of oureel' 
ii7ik's adf." " He had one arqu;iintance which po 
principles ;" " toho poisoned." 

Every ruJHtive must have an antecedent to whicj 
either expressed or implied : as, " Who is fatal to o 
111 himself:" thut is, " Bit man who is fatui to other 

tVho, vAich, tehai, and the reluIJve ^af, though 
Jpctive case, are always placed before the verb; h 
ihi.'ir compounds, ti!kaetxr,tvkos<Ki:tr,iiC.; as, "l 
ye seek ;" "This is ivhut, or the tiling which, or 
want f ' " Whomsoever you please to appoint" 

fVkal is sometimes appliea, in a manner which i 
lie exceptionable: as, "Ail fevers, except what 
nervous," ^-c. It would at Last Lie better to say, 
Ihiitt tiihieh are called iiervnus." 

1. Personal pronnunabdngusnil to supply the pi 
umin. are nut employed in the same part of a w 
the noun which iliejr represent ; for it would be in: 
say, "The king A< isjust;" "iBawAerthe queer 
jnen(A<y'were there;" " Many woi'dslA^y darken 
■'>[f baukslAfyare furnished witli liefs." These 
iirc iiu|>erlliious, as tli.'^re is nut the Isast occasion 
slitule in the same part where the iiriiieipal word i 
The nomii)<:tive case l/ity, in the following senten 
auperiluous ; " Wlio, instead of guin^ about doing | 
«rr, perpetually intent upon doing mischief." 

i. Toe pronoun t/iai ia freijuiz'ntl; applied to f 
wcUas to things ; but after an adjective m the aupei 
Kree,andafter the pronominal adjective fame, itla 
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creraawf "Catiline's followers wuve the "most profliguli- 
thai could be found in any city." *^ He is the same man 
thai we saw before." There are cases wherein we cannot 
conveniently dispense with this relative as applied to perse :'h : 
as first, after who the interrogative; '* Who that has any ^'.-u. «- 
of religion, would have argued thus ?" Secondly, when y^ :■- 
sons make but a part of the antecedent; ''The woman. 
and the estate, that became his portion, were too much Huv 
his moderation." In neither ol these examples could any 
other relative have been used. 

S. The pronouns whicJisoever, whosoever, and the like, m** 
elegantly aividcd by the interposition of the corresponding 
fRibstantives : thus, *^ On whichsoever side the king cast his 
eyes;** would have sounded better, if written, "On which 
Side soeYer," ^'c 

4. Many persons are apt, in convcrs:v,^ion, to put the ob- 
jective case of the personal pronouns, iu the place of these 
and those: as, ^Give me them books;" instead of *'^^5f 
books/' We may sometimes find this fault even in writing; : 
as, •* Observe them three there." We also frequently meet! 
wiihthose instead of they, at the beginning of a sentence, and 
where there is no {)articular reference to an antecedent ; ;»?:, 
** Those that sow in tears, sometimes reap in joy." TJu'if 
that, or they who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a persona! 
]>roDOun or a demonstrative i» preferable, in certain construc- 
tions. ** We are not unacquainted with the calumny ofthem 
[or those] who openly make use of tiie warmest prohissions." 

5. In some dialects, the word trhat is improperly used for 
ihat^ and sometinies we find it in this sense in writinj; : " Tiuv 
will never believe but tvhat I have heen entirely to blame.^' 
** I am not satisfied hut wliat," ^x. instead of " but ihoL" 
The word somnotiat, in the following sentence, seerns to be 
used improperly. ^ These punishments seem to have beeis 
exercised in somewhat an arbitrary manner." Sometimt.s 
we re^d, ** In somewhat of." The meaning is, *• in a man- 
ner which is in some respects j.rbitrary." 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated lo 
pensons, that there is generally harshness in tne application 
of it, except to the proper names of persons, or the general 
terms man^ tooman, tfc. A t(Tm which only implies the idea 
of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance or 
ejnthet, will hardly authorize the use of it : as, ** That fac- 
tion io England who most powerfully opposc^Oi \\\& ^T\A\.\^\>i 
r^ntmiMiaas " ^Tbat faction «?A?c/j " wov\\Ato\^?. W.^wV^^^ >^ 
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and the same remark will sorve for the foIlowiDg C3 
" France, tcho was in alliiince with Sweden." ** T 
Tf Ao," ^-e. *< Th«! cavalry ip/io," ^-c. ** The cities u 
i»d at liherty." " That party amon^ us m7:o^" ^-c 
family whom they consider as usurpers.*' 

In some cases it may b« doubtful, whether this p 
properly applied or not : as, " The uumbcr of sul)s 
Habitants with whom some cities abound." For wli 
directly and necessarily implies persons, it may 
cases claim the personal relative. **None of the 
lokom he most affected, could cure him of the m< 
under which he laboured.'* The word acquaint 
hare the same construction. 

7* We hardly consider little cliildren as persons 
tTurt term gives us the idea of reason and reflection : i 
fore the application of the person relative who, in 
seems to be harsh : " A child who.'* It is still men 
cHy applied to animals : ** A Inke frequented bj^ 
whom nature has taught to dip the wing in water." 

8. When the name of a person is nsed merely a 
and it does not refer to the person, the pronoun t 
not to be applied. " It is no wonder if such a ma 
shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, tvho was bi; 
name for prudence and economy." Better thus 
name was but «inother word for prudence, ^x." ' 
who3e begins likewise to be reenieled to persons 
not done so generally, but that good writtu-s, even 
use it wlien speaking of things." The constructi( 
however, generally pleasing, as we may see in the 
instances : " Pleasure, whoste nature, ^c." *' Call e 
duciion^ whose parts and tchose nature," ^-c. 

In one case, however, custom a'.ithonzes us to ' 
with respect to persons ; and that ia when we want 
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ench, used in a plural construction, and bj some of our 
9t writers: as, ** JB w either a few great men who deci(!e 
• the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a seditious rinjr- 
ider:*' "//w they that are the real authors, though th« 
diers are the actors of the revolution ;" ** It was Ww hcre- 
8 that first began to rail," ^c. ; " Tis these that^-arly taint 
e female mind.'* This license in the construction of il u\ 
it be proper to admit it at all,) has, however, been certoiti 
abused in the following sentence, which is thereby uiau * 
rery awkward one. "1/ is wonderful the v^ry fe.w i»cri 
nts, which, in several years, happen from this practice." 
11. The interjections O! Oh ! and M ! require tjie ohjer- 
e case of a pronoun in the first person after them : j.s,'"(»> 
ft! Oh me ! Ah me!" But the nominative case in the se- 
nd person: as, **0 thou persecutor!" ** Oh ve hvpo- 
tesP <* O thou, who dwellest," ^c. 
The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the Enpliph 
iguage, is frequently iomed in explanatory sentences, with 
loun or pronoun of the masculine or femminc gender: as-, 
[t was I f " It was the man or woman that did it." 
The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and under- 
fed ; thus we say, " As appears, as follows;" for "As if 
ipeafB, as it follows ;" and " May be," for " It may be." 
The neuter ]3Tonoun it is sometimes employed to expros*: : 
1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, "i/haj»- 
(Ded on a summer's day ;" " Who is it that calls on mo r* 
£d, The state or condition of any person or thing : us, 
Sow is ii with you ?" 

Sd,' The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any f^!- 
ctor event, oj^any person considered merely as a cause: 
, "We heard her say it was oot he;" " The truth is, if was' 
:hat helped her." 

RULE VI. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb when nu 
iminative comes between it and the verb : as, " I'he 
aster who taught us ;" " The trees which are planted.^'* 
When a nominative comes between the relative and thr 
rb, the relative is governed by some M'ord in its own 
?3XkbeT of the sentence : as, " He who preserves me, to 
\om I owe my bcin^j whose 1 am, and tchom I serve, js 

In llie several members of the li-rt sentence, tlic v^^VaVVv^^ 
rforms a different oillce. In the fust uwn\W.t,\X ii\tw\Vs»v 
9SgeBt;m the second,^ it j?iihmits to the. v;^\i»YTivx\«'.u\.Q^^*^^^ 
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prepositidD : in the third, it represents the poaseaaor 
the fourth, the object of an action : and theiefore h 
in the three different cases, correspondent to those o 

When both the anteceaent ana relative become 
tires, each to different verbs, the relative is the nomii 
the former, and the antecedent to the latte^ verb : as 
phiiMophv, which is the ornament of our nature, 
more in the love of our duty, and the practice of Tin 
in great talents and extennve knowleage.*' 

A few instances of erroneous construction, will 

both the branches of the sixth rule. The three i 

refer to the first part. " How can we avoid being gr 

those whom, by repeated kind offices, have prove 

•dvesour real friends !" '* These are the men whi 

might suppose, were the auliiors of the worl^ :** 

were here, you would find three or four, whom yo 

say passed their time agreeably :" in all these places 

be who instead of whom. The two latter sentence: 

in nominative between the relative and the verb ; an 

fore, seem to contravene the rule : but the student wi 

that it is not the nominative of the verb with which 

tive is connected. The remaining examples refer t< 

cond part of the rule. " Men of fine talents are nc 

the persons who we should esteem." " The persons 

dispute with, are precisely of your opinion." " O 

are our benefactors, who we owe obedience to, and 

ought to love." In these sentences, whom should 

instead of who, 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogat 
the noun'or pronoun containing the answer, must 
"f. same case as that which contains the question : as, 
books are these ? They ar# John's,^ " Who gave 
him ? We:' ** Of whom did you buy them ? Of a bo 
him who lives at the Bible and Crown." " Whom die 
there ? Both hiin and the shopmian." The learner ^ 
ily comprehend this rule, by supplying the words v 
understood in the answers. — ^Thus, to express the ai 
large, we should say, " They are J ohn's books." " 
them to him." " We bought them of him who li 
" We saw both him and the shopman.'' — As the rela 
noun, when used interrogatively, refers to the su 
word or phrase containing the answer to the ques' 
word or phrase may properly be termed the suhs 
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RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by two nominatives of 
difierent persons, the relative and verb may a^ree in per- 
son with either, according to the sense : as, " I am the 
man who command you f or, '' I am the man who com^ 
mands you.'' 

The form of the first of the two precedinj; sentences, ex- 
presses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more 
perspicuous to say ; '•^ I, who command you, am the man." 
perhaps the difference of meaning, jiroduced by referring 
the relative to different antecedents, will be more evident to 
the learner, in the following sentences. ^^ 1 am the general 
"who gives the orders to-day ;" "I am the general, who give 
the orders to-day ;" that is, " I, who give the orders to-day, 
am the general. 

When the relative and the ver!) have been determined to 
agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that agree- 
ment must be preserved throughout the sentence ; as in the 
following instance: "I am the Lord that maketh all things ; 
that stretcheth forth the heavens alone. ' Isa, xliv. 24. Thus 
far is consistent : The Lordf in the third person, is the ante- 
cedent, and the verb agrees with the. relative in the third per- 
son : '*! am the Lord, which Lord, or he that 7n//^em all 
things.*' If /were made the antecedent, the relative and 
verb should agree with it in the first person : as, " / am the 
Lord, ikai make all things, /^a^^re/c/i forth the heavens alone.'' 
But should it follow ; *' That spreadeth abroad the earth by 
myself;" there would arise a confusion of persons, and a 
manifest solecism. 

RULE VIIL 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun^ belongs 
to a substantive, expressed or understood : as, '• He is a 
goody as well as a wise man ;" " Few are happy ;" that 
is, ** persons :" " This is a pleasant walk ;" that is, " Thia 
walk is/' &c. 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in number, with their 
substantives: as, '^ This book, these books; that sort, 
those sorts ; another road, other roads." 

1. ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhibit- 
ed. ** 1 have not travelled this twenty years ;" " these twen- 
tv." *« 1 am not recommending these. kVsv^ ot ^vsSSatvti'^^r 
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^Ifcii kind.*' <* Those set ofbooks was a yaluabl 

1. The word means in the singular number, ai 
ses, ^Bjiiki9mean8t^ ** By tkat tmom^^ are m&i 
and most correct writers ; namely. Bacon, IHk 
buryi Addison, Steele, Pope, ^.* They are, i 
general and approved use, that it would appear 
not affected, to apply the old sinf^ular form, and si 
fMtm ; by that mean ; it was Vlw a fMon :'* all 
more agreeable to the general analogy of the langu 
word means (says Priestley) belongs to the etas 
which do not chan^ their termination on accouol 
for it is used alike in both numbers/' 

The word amends is used in this nsanner, in tl 
sentences : ** Though he dfd not succeed, he ga 
probation of his country \ and with this amends \ 
tent** " Peace of mind is an honourable amendi 
rifices of interest." " In return, he received the 1 
employers, and the present of a large estate : the 
pie amends for all his labours." ** We have dc 
rewards of vice : the good man's amends are o 
nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amei 
word means) had formerly its correspondent fore 
gular number, as it is derived from the French OTtw 
now it is exclusively established in the plural form 
fore, it be alleged that mean should be a^ plied in 1 
because it is derived from the French moyen, th< 
of argument may be advanced in favour of 1 
amende ; and the general analogy of the langaag 
'j|||L be pleaded in support of it 

Campbell, in nis " PhilosoAy of Rhetoric,'' 1 
lowing remark On the subject before us : ** No per 
will, I presume, venture so far to violate the pn 

*^By this mtatia^ he had them the more at vantage, being tli 
ed with a lon^ march.^ 

" By this me€tns one great restraint from doing evil, would he 
*^ And this is an admirable means to improve men in virtue."— 
they have rendered their duty more difficult." 

** It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and h 
curing the continuance of his goodness."—" A good character, w 
should not be rested in as an end, but employed as a mtans of do 
good." 

" By this nuatu tbcy are happy in each other."-— ^^ Heby that i 
his superiority." 

*< Tour vanity by this means -will want its food." 
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nd consequently to shock the ears of tfie generality of read- 
TS, as to say, ** By this mean, by that mean,^^ 

LiOU'th and Jonnson seem to be against the use of means 
1 the singular nunjber. They do not, however, speak de- 
isively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if thcv 
3iew that they were questioning eminent authorities as well 
s general practice. That they were not decidedly agaipst 
he application of this word to the singular number, appears 
rom tiieir own language : ^* Whole sentences, whether sira- 
>)e or compound, may become members of other sentences 
ly means of some additional connexionJ''' — Dr. Lowth^s 
'ntrodudion to English Grammar, 

" There is no other metliod of teaching that of which any 
»De is ignorant, but by means o^som^ihing already known. 
}r. Johnson. Idlrr. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scripturt-s 
oakes no use, as far as the compiler can discover, of the word 
Mean ; though there are several instances to be found in it 
>fthe use of mean^, in the sense and connexion contended 
or. " By this means thou shalt have no portion on this side 
he river." Ezra iv. 16. " That by means of deaths" $fc. 
Seb, IX. 15. It will scarcely be pretended, that the transla- 
:ors of the sacred volumes did not accurately understand the 
Bnglish language ; or that they would have admitted one 
brm of tliis word, and rejected the other, had not their de- 
srmination been conformable to the best usa^e. An attempt 
Iberefore to recover an old word, so long since disused by 
;lie most correct writers, seems not likely to be successful ; 
especially as the rejection of it is not attended with any in- 
ronvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a 
jreat majority of them, corroborated bv general usage, 
orms, during its continuance, the standarcf of language ; es- 
pecially, if, in particular instances, this practice continue after 

« There is no tmnns of escaping^ the persecution." « Faith is not only a 

tumnt of obejing, but a principal act of obedience." Dr. Youn^'. 

"He (ooked on money as a necessary mtans of maintainingf and increasing 
MfWer." * Lord Lyith-ton^s Henry iT. 

('John was too much intimidated not to embrace tvery nutans alTorded fur bis 
Afety." Gr.ld>mitK. 

*Lest this means should fail.'' — ^" By it^etms of ship-monty^ the late kinjf," 
tc ** The only means of securing* a durable peace.^' Hume. 

^ By this means there was nothing^ left to the parliament of Ireland,^* kc 

Blanks tone. 

*' By this mtans so many slaves escaped ont of the hands of their masters.'' 

Dr. RoBertson. 

^Bv this mettns they bear witness to er.rli other/^ Bwhe, 

*• By this means the wrath of man was made to tuiTt against itself.** Dr. Blair. 

** A maraxhae, which has, Ity this mta-is^ contained, ^c. — ^^VKV&^Vcv ^Tv«n^^ 
trocure their food Uy means ol'th^iv brak:" Dt. lPaI«>l 
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objection and due consideration. Every conni 
phcation of words and phrases, thus su))portec 
fore be proper, and entitled to respect, if not • 
in a moral point of view. 

••••••»•»••••••••••«»«•••••••••••••••••#••••••••••••• Dl void ItSllS 

** Qaem penes arbitriam est, et Jus, et norma loqua 

On this principle, many forms of expression 
viating from the general analogiy of the langua 
before mentioned, are to be considered as strict 
justifiable. Of this kind are the following. 'S 
are varied to express the g;ender ;'* and yet n 
signified no one, " He himself shall do the 
Wnat was at first appropriated to the objective 
erly used as the nominative case. " You have 1 
selves well :" in this example, the word yoi 
nominative case plural, with strict propriety ; tl 
!y it was confined to the objective case, and , 
used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of 
established, it is the grammarian's business to 
remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing th 
])roper aiUhority, and contending for obsolete 
pression, he may, indeed, display learning and 
ty ; and, in some degree, obscure points tliat 
clear and decided ; but he cannot reasonably 
succeed in his aims, or to assist the learner, 
and respecting the true standard and prlncipl 

Cases whicii custom has left dubious, are c 
the grammarian's province. Here, he may 
monstrate on the ground of derivation, analog; 
ty ; and his reasonings may refine and iraprovi 
but when authority speaks out and decitfes th 
perpetually to unsettle the language, to ad mi 
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been long disused by the best authors, and by almost 
ry writer. 

r%w means and that means should be used only when they 
)r to what is singular ; thest means and those means, when 
y respect plurals : as, " He lived temperately, and by this 
ms preserved his health ;" "The scholars were attentive, 
ustrious, and obedient to their tutors ; and by these means 
pnred knowledge.*' 

IVe have eularEed on this article, that the young student 
y be led to reflect on a point so important, as that of as- 
i^ining the standard of propriety in the use of language. 
t* When bvo persons or things are spoken of in a sentence, 
i there is occasion to mention them again for the sake of 
dtiction, (hat is used in reference to the former, and this^ 
^ference to the latter: as, " Self-love, which is the spring 
action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but for thaty man 
uld be inactive : and but for this, he would be active to no 

k The distributive adjoclive pronouns, each^ even/,^ either^ 
^e with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the singular 
liber only : as, " The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, the 
^ of Judah, sat each on his throne ;" " Every tree is known 
U» fruit :" unless the plural jioun convey a collective idea : 

*• Every six months ;" " Every hundred years." The 

c>wing phrases are exceptionable. " Let each esteem oth- 

better than themselves :" It ought to be ^^ himself J'^ 
he language should he both perspicuous and correct : in 
portion as «7/ier of these t^vo qualities are wanting, the 
;uage is imperfect ;" it should be, ** is wanting." " Every 

of the hitters bear regular dates, and contain proofs of 
chnnent :" " hars a regular date, and contains.'^ ^^Evtry 
t\ and village were burned ; fvery grove and every tree 
<* cut down :" " was bunied, and icas cut down.". Set the 
\ p. 10 ; and the Octavo Grammar, Second cdUxon,vol' 

mUher IS often used improperly, instead o(cach : as, "The 
C of Israel, and Jehosliaphat the king of Judah, sat either 
ham on his tlirone ;" ** Nadab and Abihu, the sons of 
On, took either of them his censer.'' Each signifies both 
Kem taken distinctly or separately ; eithtr properly sig- 
is only the one or the otiier of them taken disjunctively. 
1 the course of this work, some examples will appear of 
^neous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with res- 
t to grammatical construction : nut it may be proper to 
inrk, that notwithstanding these verVA tm^XaV^^, >\v^. 
\*\ ihr thr !>}Zf' of It. is t\u* most aucuv^tc^ v:t^vc\wv.\>^\^.'^ 



poor; uii^U'aa oi " indiinTrniiv nunesi ; rxceih-i 
jiiiserahly poor.' '* F^<' hi'h:iv»(l liimscif couforma 
m'pat ('.xrirn|)l<* : ' " conJ\nin(tUy' " I^^odeavonr to 
atVr suitjvhl.^ t«> a prrso.i i.i th\ si:iti(»n ; " '' si'Ujhh 
never think so v<M-y nj*-an of Liin ;'' '■'' mcaiil'i."'' 
scrihc^s this rivor airrtioaMf^ to \'o.v rominon n-adinj^ 
IkU . nhly.^' '* Aji^reeable to my promise 1 now write :" "<; 

" Thy exceefling ^reat re w arcl ;" W hen united to ar 




to an adverb or adjective, having that terminatior 




..receding 

expected :" ** They behaved the noblest, because 
ilisinterested." They should have been, " more bo 
nobhf,^^ — The adjective pronoun such is ol'ten re 
as, " He was sucn an extravagant younc man, ths 
iiis whole patrimony in a few years :" it shoulii l)e, ' 
ngantayoungman.'*^ " I never before saw such lar 
** 8JW Irits so large,^* When we refer to the spe< 
ture of a thing, the word such is properly applied : 
a temper is seldom found :*' but when decree is slj 

iisft the TvorH xn : as. ** So had a temnpr i« Q*>lrlr»rri 
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vork." They should be, " viorae conduct ;*' " iess 
* a more serene temper ;" " tlie straitest sect ;" " a 
vork." ' 

)ctives that have in themselves a superlative signifi- 

► not properly admit of the superlative or corapar- 
n superadded : such as, " Chief, extreme, perfect, 
irersal, supreme," ^c. ; which are sometimes im- 
written, " Chiefest, extremest, perfectest, rightest, 
ersal, most supreme," ^c. The following expres- 
therefore improper. " He sometimes claims ad- 

> the chiefest offices." " The qiiaiTel became 80 uni- 
i national ;" ** A method of attaining the rif;hlest 
test happiness." The phrases, so penect, so ri^ht, 
le, so universal, ^c. are incorrect ; because they im- 
me thing is less perfect, less extreme, ^c. than an- 
ich is not possible. 

curacies are often found in the way in which the 
f comparison are applied and construed. The fol- 
e examples of wrong construction in this respect : 
ble nation hath, of all others, admitted fewer cor- 
' The word /eu;^r is here construed precisely as if 
ie superlative. It should be, "This noble nation 
itted fewer corruptions than any other.'* We com- 
y, " This is the weaker of the two ;" or, " The 
3f the two :" but the former is the regular mode of 
n, because there are only ^wo things compared, 
e of covetousness is what enters deepest into the 
ly other." " He celebrates the church of England 
ist perfect of all others." Both these modes of ex- 
ire faulty : we should not say, ** The best of any 
, " The best of any other man," for " the best of 
The sentences may be coiTCcted by substituting the 
ive in the room of the superlative. " The vice, ^c. 
iters deeper into the soul than any other." ** He 
5, ^c. as more perfect than any other." It is also 
;o retain the superlative, and render the expression 
ical. " Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deep- 
iie soul." " He celebrates, ^c. as the most perfect 
urches." These sentenced contain other eiTors, 
hich it is proper to caution the learner. The words 
d deepest^ being intended for adverbs, should have 
e deeply, most deeply^ The phrases morfverfedy and 
2c/, are improper ; because perfection admits of no 
►f comparison. We may say nearer or nearest to 
1, or more or less imperfect. 
?mc cases, adjectives should noWiCi ^^^^x^VsA. V^^'W^ 
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Sd, When the adjective is imphatical : as, " Ale5 
Ortat ;" "Lewis theSoW;" " GoodneBs injinile 
dom umcarchabU." 

M, WhBii_ several adji'ctives belong to one au 
'43, "A man just, wise, and charitable ;" " A woma 
aenalble, and virtue us," 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by sn at 
" A boy regularly studious ;" " A girl unaflettediy 

5th, When the verb lobe, in any of its variatiu 
hetween a substantive and an adjective, the adjp 
frequentlTeithcrpreccdfi or follow it : as, "Then 
pu; or, hapvu is tiie man ^vho makes virtue his 
"Theintervieivwaade;^A//Hi;" or, » rffligW/ui v 

I Bth, Whentheadjectiveexpreasesaotne circum! 
Bubatantive placed after an active verb: aB,"Va 
renders ita possessor despicnife," In an exclami 
lenee, the aajpctive generally precedes the subata 
" How Unpicable does vanity often render its posai 
There ia sometimes great beaut]-, as well aa for 
cing the adjective before the verb, and the substant 
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publicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots, oRpartieSy 
concurred in the illusion.'* 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will sometimes 
properly associate with a singular noun : as, ** Our desire, 
your intention, their resignation." This association applies 
rather to things of an intellectual nature, than to those which 
are corporeal. It forms an exception to the general rule. 

A suDStantive with its adjective is reckoned as one com- 
pounded word, whence they often taKe another adjective^ 
and sometimes a third, and so on : as, *' An old man ; a good 
old man ; a very learned, judicious, good old man." 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, it is» 
in many instances, put as if it wtre absolute ; especially where 
the noun has been mentioned before, or is easily understood^ 
though not expressed : as, *' I often survey the ^een fields^ 
as I am very fond of ffrceri;" "The wise, the virtuous, the 
honoured, famed, and great,'* that is, "persons;" "The 
twelve," that is, " apostles ;'* " Have compassion on the |7oor; 
be feet to the tome, and eyes to the blind, ' 

Substantives are often used as adjectives. In this case, the 
word so used is sometimes unconnected with the substantive 
to which it relates ; sometimes connected with it by a hyphen ; 
and sometimes joined to it, so as to make the two words co- 
alesce. The total separation is proper, when either of the 
two words is long, or when they cannot be fluently pronoun- 
ced as one word : as, an adjective pronoun, a silver watch, a 
fitone cistern : the hyphen is used, when both the words are 
short, and are readily pronounced as a single word : as, coal 
mine, corn-mill, fruit-tree : the words coalesce, when the> 
are readily pronounced together ; have a long established as- 
sociation; and are in frequent use: as, honeycomb, ginger- 
bread, inkhom, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has 
another adjective joined to it : as, " The chief good ;" " The 
vast immense of space." 

^ When an adjective h?is a preposition before it, the substan- 
tive being understood, it takes the nature of an adverb, and 
is considered as an adverb : as, " In general, in particular, in 
haste," ^c. ; that is, " Generally, particularly, hastily." 

Enow was formerly used as the plural of enough : but it 
is now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns \tv >^\^ ^wv^^ait 
number only f wdividuaUy or coUectiveV'y '. ^&, ''^ K.ckvt' 
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entertain ^i iiiu IV |i.biLii-!i..i: Lu 

liE has the most frequent iiitercourse ; and enter ii 
closer union WithlAc man 'whose temper and dispos 
best with his own," 

As the articles are annietiines misapplied, it n 
some use to pxbihit a few instances : " And 1 persec 
na; unto tht death." The apostle doea not mtf^n 
licular sort of death, but deafh in general : the deRni 
thereron; is improperly used :.it ought tu be " iiiiti 
■without Miy article. 

" When he, tlic Spirit of Truth, is come, he will g 
ioto all truth ;" that is, accordini to this translation, 
truth whatsoever, into truth of ill kinds;" verydiffei 
the mt-nnine of the evangt-list, and from the oriein 
all He tntth;" that Is, " into all evangelical truUi, 
iiecesaar)' For you to know." 

" Who breaks a hutterfly upnn a wheel ?" it oa 
"tt» wheel," used as »■> 'iistniment for '•"■ »!"•!■■' 
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little reverence ;" my meaning is positive. If 1 toy, 
ehaved with little reverence ;" my meaning is ne«i-' 
Vnd these two an* by no means the same, or tol)e 
I the same cases. By the former, 1 rather praise a 
; by the latter, 1 dispraise him. For the sake of this 
ion, %vhich is a very uspful one, \» e may better bear 
ming impropriety of the article a before nouns of num- 
Vheri 1 say, " There were few men with him ;" I 
liminiitivcly^ and mean to represent them as inconsid- 
vvhereas, when I say ; ** Tnere were a few men with 
I evider»tly intend to make the most of them. 

I general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article to 
mer of two words in the same construction ; though 
^nch never fail to repeat it in this case, 
ere were many hours, both of the night and day, 
he could spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought" 
it have been "of the night and of (he day." And, for 
:c of emphasis, we often repeat the article in a series 
hets. ** He hoped that this title would secure him an . 
and an independent authority." 
1 common conversation, and in familiar style, we fre- 
f omit the articles, which might be inserted with pro- 
m writinj^, especially in a grave style. " At worst, 
light be gained by this expedient." ** At (ht worst," 
have been better in this place. ** Give me here John 
t's head." Thore would have been more dignity in 
, ** John Ihc Baptist's head :" or, " The head of John 
ptist.' 

; article </ic has sometimes a f^ooJ efiFect in distinguish- 
pei*son by an epitht^t. '• In the history of Henry the 
, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not finding him 
at man. ' ** 1 own I am often surprised that he should 
reated so coldly, a man so much me ffentleman.*' 
s article is often elegantly put, after tlie manner of the 
h, for the pronoun possessive : as, *' He looks him full 
face ;" that is, ** in hix fac^,." *' In his presence they 
\o strike the forehead on the ground;" that is, ^^Iheir 

sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
me article, when the adjective, on account of any clause 
ding upon it, is put after the substantive. *• Of all the 
lerable governments among the Alps, a commonwealth 
institution Hie most adapted of an^ to \\\e -^-^ w!t^ ^^ 
countries." « With such a specious liWci «i ^^ ^^ 
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hIui liiiluiie/' li.-ii:lliriv(.rdg 
III the noniinalive cnae, goverm'd by ouIb 4, ufidur i 
Tlie |r>rqi08iton n/ joined to a aubiitaiitivc, is no 
Ei[nivitleiit Id the poasinaivo caap. It is only bo, v 
expi-eraion can be coirrerted intn the regular iarm oi 
Btasive cas*'. We can Bay, "Tlie rtward ofvirti 
" Virtues reiTard ;" hiitthim^b iliapropi'i-toaay, " 
cifEiilJ," we canntit ccmverl tbe ixprtission into tf.i 
sive c»9e,nncl ~ry, " rJnldV tmwn." 

by iti fi'ujtf 
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:.njiwptrlyuaedW '(wo 
,' " it 13 my I)ODk." 
■ ! Inched ii-iHii Iho noun ' 
I, not aa aiioBBeBsivL- proi 
M-.-imia) prdnoun : aa, "T 
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ipoatrophe with s is aoncxed to the last, and understood to 
:he rest : as, " John and Eliza's books :" ** This was my fa- 
iier, mother, and uncle's advice." But when any words in- 
:eirvene, perhaps on account of the increased pause, the sign 
>rttie possessive should be annexed to each : as, " They are 
fohn's as well as Eliza's books ;" " 1 had the physician's, the 
surg€H>n's, and the apothecary's assistance." 

2. Ill poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but the 
apostrophe retained, in the same manner as' in substantives of 
tne plural number ending in s: as, "Tlie wrath of Peleus' 
JOD." This seems not so allowable in prose ; which the fol- 
owing erroneous examples will demonstrate : " Moses' min- 
ister ;" " Phinehas' wi(e ;" " Festus came into Felix' room." 
* These answers were made to the witness' questions." But 
n cases which would give too much of the hissing sound, or 
increase .the difficulty of pronunciation, the omission takes 
3lace even in prose : as, "For ri;5hte(»usness' sake ;" " For 
ijonscience' sake." 

9. Little explanatory circumstances ?.re particularly awkr 
vrard between a grnitive case, and the word which usually 
rolloivs it : as, ** She began to extol the farmer's, as she cal- 
led him, excellent undei-stamling." It ought to be, " the ex- 
cellcDt understandin;? of the farmer, as irhecalh^d him." 

4. When a sent**iice consists of terms signifying a name 
and an office, or of any expressions by which one part is de- 
i<criptive or explanatory of the other, it may occasion some 
doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive case should 
be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to them both. 
Thus, some would say ; " I left the parcel at Smhh's the 
bookseller ;" othere, *' at Smith the bookseller's :" and pei-- 
haps othei-s, " at ftrnith'r, Vmi f)vioksel]er's." The first of triesc 
romns is most agreeable to the English idiom ; and if the ad- 
ditioq consists of two or more words, the case seems to be 
less dubious : as, "I left the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller 
iind stationer." But as this subject requires a little further 
explanation to make it intelligible to the learners, we shall add 
d few observations tending to unfold its principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and dejx-nd- 
ent, as to admit of no pause before the conclusion, necessari- 
ly requires the genitive sign at or near the end of the phrase : 
as, "Whose prerogative is it ? It is the king of Great Brit- 
ain V' "That is the duke of Bridgewater's canal;" "The 
bishop of Landaff's excellent book:" "The lord ii^ayor of 
L«ondon'3 authorit)' ;" " The capti'.in of tli« guards house." 

"When words in apposition ftillow each other in (\ulck suc- 

cession^ H seems nho most a^i^eeaHe Vo i^wx VC\v\t<\A*^^^ ' 

v.w 



th<' rilliinlni: ?i-[iUin-ia, il would bii very awkwa 
llu' "i : . i'lf V i! "' I irl r.f e»ch oflhe clmiaes, o 
fit'"'!! ■ '■ ■ ■■ Th'-KcipsalmaareDavid 

|-ii - ■ ' 'lIh^ Ji'wisli peopli! ;" "1 

ii:r, !■.■ ■ ■ ■. ■ ■■;-, llie omamfnt nfhia c( 
tlm iV;." I ii:,-.,iy 'iiiiii'.'' The birh ofthece 
may vi-ry pmpiTly \»: understood at the. end oft 
ben, an elUpsis at the latter part or sentences bi 
itiim construction in our language ; as the learner 
OOP nv two exiimplcs : " Tbe_r wished to stibniit, 
ncl ;" that 13, "hedid not MTutftfo su6mt( ;" "He 
tlifir concern, but not his;" that is, "nothiscenci 
ir we annex the sign of the eenitrve to the en( 
clause only, we shall perceive tliHt a restitii; place 
Mnd that the connfcting circumstaflce is placed toi 
to be cither neranicuous or SFreenble ; aa, " Who; 
he amiiliite ?'* " He emulated C^sr, the greatest 
tintigftity-i j" " These paalms sreDarid, the kin^ 
prftufaet of the Jewish peo/jie's." It is much be 
" This is PaKS'a iidrice, the chrisliao hero, and gi 
of the gwitilt^V' than, " This ia Paul the christiai 
Brest apostle oftbe ^mtUa' advioe." On the othi 
applimtioD of the genitive sign to both or all of tl 
,;enera)ly harsh and drspl 
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Sonera], in the army's name, published a declara- 

** The common's vote." ** The lords' house/' "Un- 

^j*« ^ery ignorant of the kingdom's condition." It were 

^•y better to say, " In the name of the army ;" ** The 

* tile commons ;'* "The house of lords f "The con- 
- ?f the kingdom.'* It is also rather harsh to use two 
^3*^ genitives with the same substantive : as, *• Whom he 
^^ted with the pope's and the kinj^'s pleasure." " The 
5^^^ of the pope and the king," would have been better. 
^^ Sometimes meet with three substantives dependent on 
*^7*^^ther, and connected by the preposition of applied to 
2*^^f them : as, '* The severity of the distress of the son of 
B Wng, touched the nation ;" "but this mode of expression 
tiOt to be recommended. It would be better to say, ** The 
iV^e distress of the king's son, touched the nation. We 
tf^J a striking instmce of this laborious mode of expression, 
1 the following sentence : " Of some of the books of each 
^tbese classes of literature, a catalogue will be given at tlie 
adofthe work."^' 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termination and 
he preposition of: as, " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac New- 
t's." Sometimes indeed, unless we throw the sentence 
ito another form, this method is absolutely necessary, in 
rder to distinguish the sense, and to give the idea of nroper- 
, strictly so called, which is the most important ot the re- 
tions expressed by the genitive case : for the expressions, 
Ffais picture of my fnend," and " This picture of my 
end's, ' suggest very different ideas. The latter only is 
it of property in the strictest sense. The idea would, 
ubtless, be conveyed in a better manner, by saying, " This 
rture belonging to my friend." 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians term it, 
act necessary to distinguish the sense, and especially in a 
ive dtyle, it is generally omitted. Except to prevent am- 
luity, it seems to be allowable only in cases which suppose 

' * id. 




lent, are supposed to belong to the possessor. But when 
s plurality is neither intimated, nor necessarily supposed, 
i aouble genitive, except as before meniionedf, should not 
used : as, " This house of the governor is very commodi- 
s ;*' ^' The crown of the king was stolen ; ' " That privilege 
the scholar was never ab'ised." (See page 40.J But after 
that can be said f«;r tliis double gemtwe, ^^\\.\%^w»fe^^ 
ne grammarians think that it would be beXlet \c» «n<5v^^«^ 



ol' Uissc^rvant so hastily ?■' JuBtas wesay, "W 
son ofthisiHirsoH'slnisty disuiissiuii oflnsaervi 
we siiy, " I reoiBnlliiT itl).;in^ reckoned a grea 
mari' propurly, " I rcmtmbcr its beiog reckoni 
followiii!. sentence iacurrtcl and propur: "Mm 
OQ thupupd a compoaingjhM more on his rtadin 
It vvuiAd Dot I)e accurate to say, '■ MilEh will i 
papU compoting," Sfc Wu ulso properly say ; 
the effect of Vie pupil's composing frequently 
" O/lhepupS composing frequently," 
RULE XI. 

Active verbs govern ihe objective case ; as 
nobles Aer,-" "She comforts we,'" "They 
" Virtue TKwards her folloiBera." 

In English, the nominiitivp case, denoting thi 
ally(;oeB bpforf tfaevrrb; and the ol^ective i 
the object, follows tlie verb active ; and it is 
determines the case in nouns ; as, " Ati^xnnd 
thePersinns." But tlie pronoun having a pr< 
each iif those c^»-a, i» somi^timi'S, when it is in 
case, placed btrfore the verb ; and, when it is i 
tive case, foUons the o^ert and verb ; aa, " ff 
nim declsrp I unto y u." 
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Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and pro- 
j JjJJ^s* "He sleeps; they muse,'' Ifc, are not transitive. 

J^y are, therefore, not followed by an objective case, spe- 
: mS^ ^® object of an action. But when this case, or an 

JrJi^^ action, comes after such verbs, though it may car- 
» £L appearance of being governed by them, it is affected 
, rjAPf*position or some other word understood : as, " He 
: *yy^ many years [that is, for or during many years] in 

S^ ^^'^t ', ** He rode several miles [that is, /or or iharougk 
^y •Jjace of several miles] on that day :" " He lay. an hour 
iSSf '^ daring an hour] m great torture.'' In the phrases, 
,^]|^ dream a dream," " To five a virtuous life,'' " To run a 
r*?' ' "To walk the horse," "To dance the child," the 
y^*^ certainly assume a transitive form, and may not, in 
™®'® <2a8es, be improperly denominated transitive verbs. 

*• Some writers, however, use certam neuter verbs as if 
*®y "•'''ere transitive, putting after them the objective case, 
^*^bly to the French construction of reciprocal verbs ; 
"* ^Ws custom is so foreign to the idiom of the English 
•jJgUe, that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The 
'"^'^iw are some instances of this practice. *' Repenting; 
^"^ *^f bis design." " The king soon found reason to repent 
*** J*^ his provoking such dangerous enemies." ** The pop- 
JJ" "Ords aid not fail to enlarge themselves on the subject." 
i"^V nearer his successes approached him to the throne." 
"^•/*«e thee away into the land of Judah." " 1 think it bv 
' "^eans a fit and decent thing to me charities," ^x. « They 
Th ♦5P®'** ^^^^^ whole time and pains to agree the sacreil 
"* tfte profane chronology." 

^ -A^ctive verbs are sometimes as improperly made neu- 
1 ^^f *' I must /?rem7>e with three circumstances." "Those 
^ ^zjf^'^k to ingraliatf' toith him by calumniating me.'* 
" ^J'he neuter verb is varied like the active ; but, having 
^^ degree the nature of the passive, it admits, m many 
jj^9^s, of the passive form, retaining still the neuter sig- 
tj^^^n, chiefiy in such verbs as signify some sort of motion, 
[e t^'iS* ^^ place or condition : as, " I am come ; I was 
j^^»^ X jjm grown : I was fallen." The following examples, 
,^^*-i*, appear to be erroneous, in giving th»* neuter verbs 
y r^Xr^ ^^^rm, instead of an active one. "The rule of our 
Jl^^^*i?iion, from wliic'! w*- are ir;fr itely swerved,^' "The 
r J '* •>h!i-^i;ti^!i c\' thi-l h:w ;■ id cf v. r;;^r.* ivos -^Iso orsed,'' 
.. , . ^^t- nJUYihcr 7tcs ,oiv ■im(iu:Ue<J to thivi h^nidrod-" '*Tbis 
;* *^^h'»l, m; O" v;..- . lyiuv^ ■■*. v:.- L.cfiVi- .' '• ■'c^ : \i^r:.^-wx 



...,,. ;.;■■■,': ■.,•;■• \ • :\ 



i>r to Ihp casts ; sii itial liio iivo cHni'S which, in thi 
tion ofth« aentenue, LiTB ilif nar/ hefore and afla 
.ilwajsiwnlikt. Perhiips thissulijpct will be mot 
li|e to the learner, b; obaervini;, that the words in 
preceding and fullowing the vtirb to fie, may he aa 
nppoaiiioit tn each other. Thus, in the sentence, 
E'lood it to be him,'' the words H and him, are in a 
that ia, " [bey r<!ftr to the sntaa thing, and nre in 

The following sentences contain deviationa fron 
^nd exhibit the piimoun in a wrong case : " It n 
been ftim, hut there is no proof of it ;" " Thoi 
litamed, it could not have oeen me ;'' " I saiv oi 
tunk to be iht:" " SheU the person tuho 1 iinderslaot 
been ;" '■■ ffTui do you think me to j>e ?" " ICAotk cI 
that I am ?■' "And whom tliink ye that I am ?•'— 
Octaifo Grammar. 

"— -e verbs which ugiiify naming, tfc. have 



I 

say 
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!earn to do well ;" *' We should be prepared to render an 
account of our acrions.'^ 

The preposition to, though generally used before the lat- 
ter verb, is sometimes properly omitted : as, " I heard him 
I ay it ;'* instead of '* to say it." 

Tbe verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in the infinitive mood, w ithout tiie sign to, are Bid, dare, 
need, make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used as an aux- 
ilinry ; and perhaps a few others : as, " 1 bade him do it ;' 
* Ya dare not do it ;" " I saw him do it ;" " I heard him sa 
it ;•* " Thou lettest him go." 

1. In the followinf; passages, the word to, the si^n of the 
infinitive mood, where it isdistinsruished by Italic characters, 
m superfluous and improper. "I have observed some satir- 
ists io use," ^c. ** To see so many to malce so little con- 
science of so great a sin." ** It cannot but be a delightful 
spectacle to God and angels, to see a young person, besieged 
by powerful temptations on evei-y side, to «icquit himself 
Seriously, and resolutely to hold out against the most violent 
Msaults ; to behold one in the prime and flower of his age, 
that is courted by pl<>asu:'es and honours, b^ tbe devil, and all 
the bewitching: vanities of the world, to reject all these, and 
Co cleave steadfastly unto God." 

This mood has also been improperly used in the following 
places: "I am not like other men, foenvy the talents I can- 
tK>t reach." " (Tramm.irians have denied, or at least doubted, 
them to be genuine :" " That all our doings may be ordered 
by thyg*>^'*jroance, ^o do always what is rigliteous in tliy sight." 

The infinitive is fretjuently governed by adjectives, suo- 
Rtantives, and participles : as, "He is eager to learn ;" ** She 
is wortby to be loved ;" " They have a desire to improve ;" 
^*£adeBV0uring to pei*suade.'* 

Tbe infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substan- 
tive, expressing the action itself which the verb signifies, as 
the participle has the nature of an adjective. Thus the infin- 
itive mood does the oilice of a substantive in different cases : 
in the nominative : as, " To plaif is pleasant :" in the objec- 
tive : as, " Boys love to play ,*" " }< or to tvill is present with 
ine ; but to perform that which is good, 1 find not.'* 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used inde- 
pendently on the rest of the sentence, supplying the place of 
the conjunction that with the poler.lwl tnooA*. •a%,'''''Yq ^ss\> 
t\»sst ttiv tnjth, AfVrJ.s ri /'ujlt :" "T<)lu^v:>v\ nnVAx \\\fe ^^'«^ 



'm 



nfUBctogivi 

last went I intended to havi iiiritfr n," 
phrdSt! : the inRiritivc litin" in the past tiitie, u: 
verb which it A)llaTVs. But it is ccrtitlnl; ivrt 
lung soever (t now is aince I tliought of writ'rn 
was then preEcnt to me, and must still be conoid 
ent, whet) I bring back Ihiit limi', and the thoiip 
iiught, IberetbrN to be, "Thfi last wtck I tnteoi 
■The following BfBti^nces are also iTroneooa : ' 
RUse the remissneas of those whose business it 
Ireen, a? it certanly was their interest, to have in 
pood offices.'' "There were two cireumslancet 
It neccaaary for them to havtloat no time." "'. 
ters would have found it difficult to have invertti 
cieB of beings." They ou^ht to be, " to intrrpc 
"— "' " " Pq the ■"■■—ow, becauBp he should 



t 
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j^*pc performed it ;" or, " It lootdd afford me no satiafactic 
''^ ^cotddperfarm it." 

'^'^ preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must i 

^ollect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and imp4 

5p^t tenses often carry with them a future sense ; and t\ 

^*® auxiliaries should and wrndd^ in the imperfect times, i 

Jr^^o to express the present and future as well as the pas 

ior which see page 60. 

^-^* • Jt is proper further to observe, that verbs of the infi 

~! 5^*^^d in the following form ; " to write," " to be w 

"» and " to be written," always denote something contt 



goy-ic^^ u^t^ the time of the governing verb, or subsequent 
^ m VJ^ vrhen verbs of that mood are expressed as k>11o>\ 
L-* ^ /**Y** ^^^^^ writing," " to have written," and " to ha 
^^*'. ^^i"itten," they always denote something antecedent 
J*?*^ of the governing verb. This remark is thought 
*jcnportance ; for if duly attended to, it will, in xm 
~ sufficient to direct us in the relative application 



"Kises. 

fc)llowing sentence is properly and analogically i 
s ** I found him better than 1 expected to find nin 
P^ Cited to hav*- found him," is irreconcilable alike 
^1* and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive of ho] 



^^1^ » 'Attention, or command, must invariably be follovi 
^^^^ FUresent, and not the perfect of th» infinitive. Evt 



^ J "^*^ould perceive an error in this expression ; " It 
jT^^ JJ^^e I commanded him to have done it :" Yet ** expe 
ii»t ^^^«./<"*nrf," is no better. It is as clear that the Hndi 
^zL^f- \^^ posterior to the expectati'»n, as that the ooedit^ 



* j^ tl-J^ posterior to the command. 

\ iir^^ sentence which fallows, the verb is with proprit 

'^ ^ ^^the perfect tense of the infinitive modd : " It woi 

^ M^ ^**ord»'d me great pleasure, as often up I reflected U|j 

^ «BB« **^' ^^^ ^ messenger of such intelligence." As t 

**^^^^^, in this instance, was antecedent to the pleasure, a 

t**^^^^^ temporary with it, the verb expressive of them esst 

»**^^-^^O|[i0te that antecedence, by hein^ in the perfect of 1 

^**** ^^'^o. If the message and the pleasure had been referi 

*^*^^^ Contemporary, the subsequent verb would, with eqi 

irt^^^^ty, have been put in the present of the infinitive : 

*fc \* ^"^Ouid have aflbraed mc» sreat pleasure, to he the mess< 

L f^ ^* 8uch intelligence.' In the former instance, the phrj 

£i iti H^^Uon is eqinvalcnt to these words ; " If I had been t 

^' tp***Jftger ;" in the latter instance, to this expression ; " J 

\ 4*ff the messenjrer." — For a furt hev dwr.u?\^\ou oK xJcvva'SJoJw 



>. 



messenger. 






iJ. 



^pu . i . 



wrilors ()!) irrnniinnr, u li() sirenuousJy maintain, tJ 
em»^d verh in tlu; infinitive oujiht to hv in the pastt 
tlH' verh \vl:ich ^^ovt-nis if, is in the past time. 1 
cannot Ix^ .".«l:)iitt('»l, i.i the instances Avhieh are. c< 
un(iertlii< rule, or in -iiiy insfanc«\s of'asiniil:«r natui 
can b(^ no doubt tfuit, in .<n;i!iy c.ises, in which tl: 
ferred to preceded the governing; verb, it wouli 
find allowable. "VVe may say ; '*,From a convei*si 
had with him, he appeared to have studied Homei 
care and judgment." It would be proper also to s 
his conversation, he appears to have studied Home 
care and judgment ;" " That unhappy man is i 
have died by violence." These examples are no 
sistent with our rule, but tiiey confinn and illustn 
the tense of the governing verb only, that marks 
led the absolute time ; the tense ot'the verb govei 
solely its relative time with respect to the other. 

To assert, as some writers ao, that verbs in tl 
mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of pi 
and future, is inconsistent with just grammatical^ 
subject. That these verbs associate with verb: 
tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar tit 
own. Whatever period the governing verb assum 
present, past, or futijre, the governed verb in th 
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lar cases, in which it would be better to give the expression a 
difierent form. Thus, instead of saying, '' I \v ish to have 
written to him sooner/' " I then wished to have written to 
him sooner,'' " He will one day wish to have written sooner;** 
it fvould be more perspicuous and forcible, as well as more 
agreeable to the practice of good writers, to say ; " I wish 
that I had written to him sooner,** *^ I then wished that I had 
ivritten to him sooner," ^' He will one day wish that he had 
written sooner.*' Should the justness of these strictnrt>s be 
admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for the use 
of the past infinitive ; as we may perceive by a few examples. 
•* It 'would ever afterwards have been a source of pleasure to 
haTe found him wise and virtuous.'* " To have deferred bis 
repentance longer, would have disqualified him for repenting 
at alL** ** They will then see, that to have faithfully perform- 
ed their duty, would have been tht^ir greatest consolation.*** 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the same government as the verbs have 
Ironi which they are derived : as, " I nm weary with 
hearing him ;" " She is instructing 7/s ;" " The tutor is 
admonishing Charles. ^^ 

1, Participles are sometimes govonicd by the article; for 
the present participle, with the dcfmite article l/ie before it, 
becomes a substantive, and must have the preposition ©/"after 
it : as, *' These are the rules of grammar, by tne observing of 
which, you may avoid mistakes. It woulcl not be proper to 
say, " By the observing which ;*' nor " by observing of 
which ;' but the phrase, without eifhcr article or pre]30sition, 
would be right : As, " by observing; which.** The article a or 
oif , has the same effect : as, " This was a betraying of the 
trtiat reposed in him." 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our language, 
and from as plain a principle as any on which it is founded ; 
namely^ that a word which has the article f^eforo it, and the 
possessive preposition q/'after it, must bo a noun ; and, if a 
noun, it ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not to 
have the regimen oi a verb. Il is Ihi' participial termination 
of this scirt of words that is aj^t to deroive us, and make us 
treat them as if they were ot an amphibious speci<?s, partly 
nouns and partly verbs. 

The foil wing are a few examples of the violation of this 
rule* ** He was sent to prepare the way by preaching of re- 
pentance ;" it ought to be, " by ihf preaching of rej>entance ;" 
or, ** by preaching repentance.'* ** By the eoul\wvAvcv\st^\V5- 



|ili: ami 111!.' t>f)S-.'>,-ivr pr<'(>i>sili'ni I'oHohb it, (m! 
r ist-iiii'<'. I'urii i-y I'lt' niiiiit! jiii-:ii)iri;; us would Ix 
thii pavlii-iiilu ivilli'iiit tl)>' iil'lii'li'. nnil prc^iosltl 
[in-ssM tllP pl.^iwirt- hi! bill in the iiwirinK t 
iiiu-r," is c.iicilil.; nf a ilifliiicnt sens:! from, " Ilu 
iili'aaurc lie lia<l lii lieariiig ll)e phlliisiiplicr." 
lure, we wish, for the siike of harmony ur vnrl 
luteoneofthPBc phraseolosies for tin: othi:r, w 
lioiisly consider «h('.ther they are perfuttlysim 

2. The-sami! olisiTvatloris which have l.een i 
ii^the I'lTiict of the article and prticiple, appe; 
cable to thn pronoun and p^irticiplr, when Ihtiy 
assodated : ai, " Much depends on UetV obsej-ci 
and error will lie the cunseijueacu offfinV nc; 
instead of" thai- ohserving the nile, and t'ifir ; 
We shall perceive this more clearly, if wi; suhs 
for tile pronoun : aa, " Mueh depends uiion '/'i, 
o/'the rule," ^. But, as tiiisconstruclion'soiintf: 
Iv, it would, m Renpral, behetter (r> rsprcss Iht 
the rolinwjn^, or some other fiirm : >■ JMuch dt 
riilt't :'H.ti; observed ; nnderrorivilihe thecons 
beii^ •lefiUcltd .'" or — "on ohserving the rule ; 
tectinK iL" Tbis remark raav be applied to 



y be considered as a substantive phrase in tlie objective 
s> governed by the preposition or verb, expressed or un- 
^J<^od : as, " fiy promisinfr much, andperfoiming hut little^ 
"^coine despicable." " He studied to avoid expressing 
^^i/'too severely. ^^ 

' As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense arc 
'^JJnaes different in their form, care must be taken that 
^ oe not indiscriminately used. It is frequently said, *' He 
"DC for** be beffan;" « he run," for "he ran;" "He 
^*^i*' Tor *J he draoK ;** the participle being here used in- 
^ ^f the imperfect tense : and much more frequently the 
f Y^ot tense instead of the participle : as, " 1 had wrote," 
* Had ^written :" **1 was chose," for "I was chosoii ;" 





•^<*»i." " The sun has rose ;" *• risen:' " His constitu- 
"^^ been greatly shook, but his mjnd is too strong 

ley 

f^ "tc^ be " mistaken: 

|}^ p^articiple ending in cd is often improperly contracted 

■^^Tising ed into i ; as, " In good behaviour, he is not 

*^** bv any pupil of the school." " She Avas much dis- 

They ought to be ^^ surpassed," *' distressed:' 

RULE XV. 

^^^rbs, though they have no government of case, 
Jt ^c. require an appropriate situation in the sentence, 
^^^ the most part, before adjectives, after verbs active 
^^t^r, and frequently between the auxiliary and the 
^ as, " He made a very sensible discourse ; he spoke 
?^^^tedly and forcibly, and was attentively heard by 
^Jj^ole assembly." 

' *^W instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may 

^^ ^t) illustrate the rule. "He must not expect to find 

^Hgreeable always ;" " o/u^ai/* agreeable." "We always 

^ '^em ready when we want them ;" " we find them 

2/« ready," ^c. " Dissertations on the prophecies which 

»> ^^markably been fulfilled ;'* " which have been remarko 

-^» ** Insteacf of looking contemptuousTy down on the 

^*^^ in mind or in body, we should look up thankfully to 

> '^bo hath made us better ;" " instead oV \^l^^s\\l%^^s^^ 



■ ■ ■ (■ • 
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pclicd }ii!i\ to ut'clars* that ho would ahjure the rea 

instead of, '"to earry f';;rlh(T their opposition ;" 

/lUre for ov«'r Ww rii)ni." •• lie hiis ircyicralh/ he 

un bon:. tni;m." "Th'? ho(«k may alnuajs be h 

j»lace ;" in preierei^.c*' to •' lias b(M'n j^enerally ;' 

He aUvajs." "These rui s will be c/ear/i/ unde 

they have been dilignntli/ studied," are preferable 

rules will cleaHy be understood, after they ha 

been studied." ' 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it 
»K> exact and determinate rule can be gjiven for t! 
adverbs, on all occasions. The general rule ma; 
siderable use ; but the easy flow and perspicuity d 
are the things which ouj^ht to be chiefly regardei 

The adverb Iherc is often used as an expfetive, 
that adds nothing to the sense ; in which ciis* 
the verb and the nominative noun : as, " Then 
at the door ;" *' There are some thieves in the ho 
would be as well, or better, expressed by saying 
13 at the door ;" " Some thieves are in the hous 
times, it is made use of to give a small degree of 
the sentence ; as, *' There was a man sent from 
name was John." When it is applied in its st 
principally follows the verb and the nominally 
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2. In imitation of Uie French 4(1101)), the adverb of place 
where^ is often used instead of the pronoun relative and a 
preposition. " They framed a protestation, wliere they re- 
peated all their former claims ;" i. e. " in which they repeal- 
^ « u rphg ij-jng ^ag giiji (icternDined to run forwanis, in 

the same course where he was already, by his precipilate 
career, too fatally advanced ,•** i. e. " in tvhich he was.'^ Dut 
It would be better to avoid this mode of expression. 

The adverbs hence^ ih^nce, and whence, imply a preposi- 
tion ; for they signify, " from tliis place, from that place, 
Irom what place." It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, to 
be improper to join a preposition with them, because it is su 
perfluous : as, *^This ]s tlie leviathan, fi'om whence the wits 
of our age are said to borrow their weapons ;" " An ancient 
author prophesies from hence." But the origin of these 
words is little attended to, and the preposition from so often 
used In construction with them, that the omission of it, in 
manT ceases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable. 

Tne adverbs hire^ there, where, are often improperly ap- 
plied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs hither, 
flbHAcTy tohiiher : as, " He came here hastily ;" ** They rode 
there with speed." They should be, ** He came hiUur ;" 
"They rode thither," ^-c. 

5. We have some examples of adverbs being used for sub- 
fltantiyes : " In 1687, he erected it into a community of regu- 
lars, since wlien, it has begun to increase in those countries as 
a religious order ;" i. e. *' since which time,'' " A little while 
iUid ishall not see you ;'* i. e. *j a short timeJ^ ** It is worth 
their while ;" i. e. " it deserves'thcir time and pains." But 
this use of the w ord rnther suits familiar than grave style. 
The same may be suid of the phraso, "To do a thing anij- 
hjow ;" i-e. **in any manner :" or, ^^ somehow ;'^ i. e. " in some 
manner/' " Somel-.ow, worthy as these people art*, tiiey are 
under theinflm;nce of prcjiiclico.'* 

RULE XVT. 

Two negatives, in Enolish, destroy one another, or are 
equivalent to an allirmative : as, *^ ISor did they jiot per- 
ceive him ;^ that is, " they did perceive him." " His 
langua^, though in(4(^fi^ant, is nut vngranuaalical /" that 
is," it is grammatical." 

It is better to express an affirmatiijn, by a regular affirma- 
tive, than by two separate negatives, as in the former sen- 
tc%nce : but when one of the negatives is joined to another 
Tvord^ as in the latter sentence, the two T\e^v:\>lN«s> t^w^o 
pJeasjnff and delicitte variety of expre?3»\oT\. 







nuDt must prove ;'' "I cannot b; anv meam, 



repent of doin^ goo<li n .... 
" Never no inututor grew up to hie author :" 
."IcaoQf •!-—•-■- 

„. _jst nrovB ;' 
-ftlyn 
"nor let ony comforter," Sfc "Nor is danger 
Iiended in such a government, no more than w 
appreheni) dajiger from thunaer qt earthquakei 
bcj " any mor«. " Ariosto, Thsbo, Galileo, n 
Raphael, were not bora in repuhlics." " Neil 
Tmsd, nor Galileo, anymore than Raphael, was 
public" 

RULE XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case : . 
iieard a good character of her ,-" " Prom /dm 
turn not away;'' " A word to the wise is f 
them ;" " We may be good and happy «u'(A 

The fotjoiving arc eiamplesof tbe nniiuDati' 
used instead of the objective. " Whoserveat t! 
" Who do you speak to ?" " We are still much i 
civil power belongs to :" " Who dost tliou ask I 
date not with those who none can speak well of." 
places it ought to be " tcftom." See JVole 1. 

The prepositions lo and for are often unden 
before the pronouns : as, " Give me the bonk 
some paper ;" that is, " (o me ; for me." " Wo 
"lo me." " He was banished England ;" i. e. 

I. The preposition is often separated frotn 
which itgovprns: as, "Whom wilt thou K've it 
of, " 7\t lehom wilt tbou RJve it ?" " He is an au 
am much delighted with;' " The world is too p 
authors with a truth, whicli generally thi-ir bo 
the first that inform themof." This is an idiom 
lun^age is strongly inclined ; it nrevails in com 
sation, and suits very well with the familiar Btv 
butthe plaeingof the preposition bt-fore the relt 
gracefur,as well e^s more perspicuous, and agree:) 
with the solemn and elevated style. 

X. Some ivriters separate the preposition fr 
jn order to connect different prepositions wi 
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k-iliar or the solemn style, is always inelegant, and 
5«neFally be avoided. In forms of law, and the like, 
Illness and exactness of expression must take place of 

- frier consideration, it may be admitted. 
Q*erent relations, and cfifferent senses, must be cx- 

V)y different prepositions, though in conjunction with 
^i verb or adjective. Thus we say, " to converse with 
^yupon a subject, tn a house, ^c" We also sa^% 
•^ disappointed of a thing," when we cannot get it, 
sappointed in it," when we have it, and iind it docs 
^er our expectations. But two different prepositions 

- improper in the same construction, and 'm the same 
^ : as, ** The combat between thirty French against 

E^nglish." 

^cne cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two preposi- 
^' preference is to be given, as both are used promiscu- 
rid custom has not decided in favour of either of them. 
9 "Expert at," and "expert in a thing." "Expert at 

531 remedy for his mistaKes ;" "Expert in deception." 
ri prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are gcn- 
^« same that are subjoined to the verbs from which the 
ire derived: as, "A compliance ttt7^," '" to comply 
^'^ A disposition <o tyranny," '* disposed to tyrannize." 
a an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition 
-at impoftance, we shall select a considerable nimiber 
^j)les of impropriety, in the application of this part of 

With respect to the preposition ©^** He is resolved 
? to the P< 
dependant 

•11 of a person, , 

le was eager of recommending it to bis fellow citi- 
** in recommending," ^c. Qf'is sometimes omitted, 
*ietimes inserted, after xoorihy : as, " It is worthy ob- 
io," or, " of observation." But it would have been 
Emitted in the following sentences. " The emulation, 
ould serve their country best, no longer subsists among 
but of who should obtain the most lucrative com- 
* " The rain hath been falling o/*a long time ;" " fall- 
ing time." " It is situation chiefly which decides of 
*tune aqd characters of men :" " decides the fortune;" 
onceming the fortune." " He found the greatest diffi- . 
>f writing;" "in writing." "It might have given me a 
T taste of its antiquiti^»s." A taste ofa thin?; implies 
enjoymeut of it : J)ut o taste /oTil, vcivp\\^^ vv^^ wtJ^- 
' for enjoyment " This had, a t&\:^c\i 4^ wi\^t ■^^x'fe- ^^ 




".More tliMTi (■■ ■ -lu'.'ir 

!iiiih(ir3 to |iv.'. ■ ■,■... 

]"neHy in cniji].!! ■ ■. - . ■nil 

wiaest princee Dii.-d liu, [Ui,.l. il .i..j li'.iiiii.uiitm lo 
iiess, or derogaiion lo tlifir aullitimicy, to relj 'ipi 
'■diminution ijf," and " derogation ^fro™." 

3d, With refipBct to the lin'pn'sitiunB wUh a 
■' ReconcDin^ himself with the kinf;," " Thote tl 
hnve the greatest resemblance with cHch other 
differ Ihe moat." "That such rrjration elioutd h 
nilh our common nnture." " ConfomiMtile 
"The history of Peter is agreeable with the BBcn 
;ili the iibove itiatances, it should be, " to," inaten 
"It ii u ti!ic that perhaps I siuiuld not have th 
■' thought o/"." "A greater quantity rn^iy ha taki 
heap, without niakini; any sensible iilterHlioii np 
it." " Intrusted to persons on whom the parlia 
uonflde ;'* "in whom." " He was made much oi 



Mh. Withr''"™tcttotheprepo9itior 
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trallow a caintl ;*' il ought to bo. " which tlrain •ul a gnat, 

take a gnat out of the liquor by straining it.*' Tlic impro- 
iety of the prepcsitioii has -wholly tiestroyed the meaning 

the phrase. 

The preposition amm^t^ {^enrrally iniplii*3 a nurnhf^r of 
incs. It cannot bo properly used \\\ conjimdion with the 
oru every f whirh is in thosin^cular number: as, " Which is 
und among every ppceies of libertv;' "The opinion seems 
) fnun^round among every body.'^ ^ « 

^AETlie preposition io is made use of oefore nouns of place, 
hen the^ follow verbs lujd partiei|>les of motion: as, '* J 
cnt ^ Qjj mdot) ;'* ** 1 am jroing io town." But the preposi 
jif (ijlj^^eneratly used after the n'Uiter verb to he: as, " I 
ive Been at London ;" ** I was at the placcj ap)»ointed ;" **1 
lall be nt Paris." We likewise say : "lie touclted, arrived 

any place." The preposition 77i is r.et before countries, 
ties, and large towns : as, " He lives in France, in London, 
r in Birmingnani.** But before villages, single houses, and 
ties which are in distant countries, af\s used ; as, "He lives 
I Hackney:" "He resides at Moiitj)eiier.'" 

It is a matter of indifference with respect to the pronoun 
i« anoiker, whether the ])i-eposit:on of be placed netween 
le two pajls of it, or before them Loth. We may say. 
They were jealous of one anotluT,*' or, "They were jeal- 
us one of another ;" but perlia[)s the former is netter. 




II 

RULK XVI 11. 

Conjunctions connect llie same moods and tenses o{' 
crbsand cases of nouns and pronoims : &s, " Candour is (o 
c approved and practised .*'' *' If thou sincerely desire^ 
nd earnestly pursue virtue, she w)fl assuredly befoundby 
lee, atid prove a rich reward ;" " Tiie master taught her 
nd me to write;'' " lie and she were school fellows."* 

A few examples of inaccuracy respeetinj;^ this rule may 
jrtlier display its utility. "If he prefer a virtuous lifejand 
i sincere in his professions, he will succeed ;" ** if he prejers.** 
T(v deride the miseries of the uliha)>py, is inhuninn ; and 
vanting compas&i(»n towards them, is unchristian ;' " and to 
caul compassion." '' The rarli.nucnt addressed the king, 
jid has be^n prorogued the same day ;" " and tvas prorogu- 
id.'* ^ His wealth and him bid adieu to each other ;** "and 

* This role rrltn oolv to nounR and pronountt, which bvreVhte %BXQ,«\)««f':wX 
IT rf!atio»,with irffarato otlmr parts of the sentence. 

JV 1^ 



. : 1 



I 



slruclion to V. Iiit'i the ruK* irlVis. \\\t um 
ieiii\)i'\\'Xv.\y, (tii:l }i«' slioMid live tt'i))|»Tatr.l 
liini, hut li«' /^^'' not ro-iiiiiii" ;'' " Sli«' ii'-fs \] 
i.vnn\v)iuml»l»': ' but it i- 1 »•,.'»>»•>'••. t!i:>l iiisuc 
nativf <)u>:!il to Ij • n-jx-ub-d ; :i:.vl t(t:«% by J.I 

tor MUMllblU'S OI* tlH'b«'. h^TileilO'S iUt; IMU'liT 

dependent on the jirpoedinjr, as those arc \\ 
the rule. When, in the projrress of a senter 
the aflirinative to the negative form, or fror 
liie affirmative^ tlie subject or. nominative is 
a9, '' He is rich, hut he is not respectable.'' 
but he is re^pectahle." There appt^ars t 
4»qual reason tor repeating the noniinativo, ; 
subject, when the course of the sentence 
chanjce of the mood or tense. The follow! 
therefore be improved. "^Anjicer j^lancos i 
a wise man, but will rest only in the bosnnr 
rests only ;'' or, *' but it will rest only." ** V 
many, and would be desired also, il her v 
known :" " and she would." '* The world 
and will soon disappear;" **aiidi7 will.'* 
Grammar, Rcle xviii. 

RULE XIX. 
Some r.oninnctions remiire the indirntiv 
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poor, 
wjjj^cft'vp moott^p. bi, and pages 151, 15£. 

Thir. fullowing t'xanriple may, in some measure, serve to 
muslrate the distinction between the subjunctive and the in- 
dicivln> moods. " Though he were divinely inspired, and 
?pokfc therefore as the oracles of God, with supreme author- 
1. ^\ though he trcrc endued with supernatural powers, and 
^d, theriTore, have confirmed the truth of what he utter- 
jd, hy miracles ; yet, in compliance with the way in which 
uuman. nature and reasonable creatures are usually wrought 
Upon, be reasoned." That our Saviour was divinely inspired, 
w endued with supernatural ))owers, are positions that are 
iiere taken for granted, as not admitting the least doubt; they 
would therefore have been better expressed in the indicative 
mood : ^^ Though he was divinely inspired : though he xpaa 
endued with" supernatural powers." The subjunctive is used 
in the like improper manner in the following example : 
** Though he toere a son, yet learned he obedience, by the 
thing|S which he suffered." But, in a similar passage, tne in- 
dicative, with great propriety, is employed to the same pur- 
pose : ** Though he was ricli, yet for your sakes he became 
poor.'' 

1. Lest, and that, annexed to a command preceding, neces- 
sarily require the subjunctive mood: as, "Love not sleep, 
h:!t thou come, to poverty ;'* " Reprove not a scomer, lest lie 
hale th«*e ;" "Taki- h<^ed that thou speak not to Jacob." 

^with but followin'^ it, wlien futurity is denoted, requires 
the subjunctive mood : as, " ^he do but touch the hills, they 
shall smoke ;'' ** T/'he hp hut discreet, he will succeed." Birt 
th«» indicative ou^jcht to be used, on this occasion, when future 
time is not si^rnified : as, "//Jin this expression, he does hit 
jest, no oflTencr should be taken ;'' " If she is hut sincere, I am 
happy." The same distinction applies to the following]; forms 
of exprt^ssiou : " If he do submit, ii will be from necessity :" 
** Though he dms snl)mit, he is not convinced ;" " If thou do 
not reward tins service, he will be discouraged ;" ** If thou 
dost heartily forgive him, endeavour to forget the offence." 

2. In the following instances, the conjunction that, express- 
ed or understood, seems to be improperly accompaniea with 
the subjunctive mood. " So much slve Qie^vdftA (vSa \:«j\\aKKt ^ 
//ia/U:c fiile of her friend she dare not VamewX:' ^^1^^ wa>xwR.\ 
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so artfiilly that hh fi ii^ncis iroiild listen, and tliiuk [Ihal] tu 
tccre mrt itronK." 

S. The p~.mv coiijimrtion giiTcming both tbc indinatin 
and till! Hubjuii<:livi: mninls, in tlic sMtie KRntunce, and ia thi 
iHine circumKluiici-'t. sifinstitliii n j^^n-at im|iToprii4y : asii 
tliMe instances, "//'tliurc IxlHit one bodj* of legi3taton,i 
id r.O belter tliaii a tvra'iny : t/'llirre an only two, there «JI 
want ;i cjis^ng vnii-i-."' " 1/ u niiin ftuw ii hundred aheep 
und one of Ili«m u ^oni! astray," Sfc 

•t. Aitnoitt all the jrn^jularitu-s, in the construetion ofaii' 
langiLige, liaTc arisen fivin the eiKpaia of some words, nbid 
were niigiuHlly inu-i-tnd in thesnnteDcc.andinadeit reE*>'^ 
akid it Is iirolidblf, t!iul thb hna K<iK!ral!y )H«n tlie raui nJtl 
respei-t to the riinjii'ii'liT« form ofwords, r.otv in usu ; whid 
win ai^peitP from ll* rnHinving •'lamiili-a : " Wt sliiijl OTer 
take nim though li'' rim:" thiit i«, "tfjotrjh bfliftouWrun; 
''UiiliifM lie arfprii'l'-ntlv, he will out Btrfioiiiplish his purpose; 
tlint is''i>nl''M he xknil urt prudently." "If he sacettdun 
eihin liiscnd, he will not be the happii.T furit;" that is, "I 
he shivtd eufcntd an<l k/iouLI obtain hU end." These n 
marks and excmplcs ure dtsigiied to aiiovi tfa6 oH^al a 
many ofuurprewntconjunctiTefomisof t'X|>re!ision ; aodti 
rnnble the )<t(id<!nt to cxantiiin tlie propriety of ii3in<; then 
by trudn; the WQrd» in ((tH'stioti tu thi^ir proper origin aD< 
»:icient cnnnRSions. But it is ni.'ci»8nry tu l>e more particu 
iwun this subject, and theren>re nv sltHll add n few observo 
tiotis respeettni; it, 

Thut i-art of the rerh which ^raminarlans rail the prcseo 
tiTifte n{ Uie suljiinctive mooil, has a tuiuro sisi'ificatior 
This is JSetbti by varying the terminations of tiin seenD 
.'in-I-tlilrd pnriHms ahiKiilar of the iiulieativf^ ; as will be eri 
<tti.it from the following exam I lies : "If thou jmw^r, tliB 
^hmd.lKt ha thankful :" " Unless he slady more closely, h 
will uerr.- !j* Ipirnwi." Haaie. ivtit<^ ho-.vever ivoiilil m 
press thi-si- iu.otiiiuT.l'i ivitliout t'-inst: variations; "Ifthoi 
jJrtigMC'si," S,-c. ■■ Uii!e*» he iitv-'..'i>,"ti-c,t and as there i 
^ntat (!lvi-r&ily of pnetirc in thia jinint, it Is priipiir to ofTv 
thi! learners a f?w reiiwrkn, to assist them in distin^uiahini 
the right upplication ol Ihesii dit^ riMit funua of cxpreuinr 
It may be considered as a rule, that the rJianges of tcmiin:! 



and Sd. When th.: 
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iffer ;" '*He will maintain his principles, though he lose his 
ttate ;" " Whether he succeed or not, his intention is lauda- 
e ;" ** If he he not prosptTous, he will not rrpine ;" " If a 
lan amiie his servant, and h(> (/ie," ^c. Exod. xxi. 20. In 9II 
lese examples, the things sij^nifird hy the verbs are uncer- 
jn, and refer to future time. But m the instances which 
(How, future time is not referred to ; and therefore a differ- 
3t construction takes place ; " If thou livest virtuously, thou 
rt happy ;" " Unless he means what he says, he is doubly 
tithless ;" ** If he aUows the excellence of virtue, he does not 
sgard her precepts ;'* ''Though he seems to t>e simple and 
ruess, he has deceived us ;" " Whether virtue is better than 
mk or wealth, admits not of any dispute;" '^ If thou bdiev- 
tt with all thy hc?art, thou mayst," ^'c. ^cis viii. 37. — 
liere are many sentences, introduced by conjunctions, in 
rhich neither contingency nor futurity is denoted : as, 
Though he excels her in knowledge, she far exceeds him in 
irtue." ** I have no doubt of his principles : but if he he- 
€9ta the truths of religion, he does not act according te 

That hoth the circumstances of contingency and futurity are 
ecessary, as tests of the propriety of altering; the termina- 
ioDS, will be evident, by inspecting the following examples ; 
rfaich show that there are instances in which neither of the 
ircunistances alone implies the other. In the three exam- 
les following, contingency is denoted, but not futurity. << If 
%ihink8 9& he speaks, he may safely be trusted.'' " If he if 
ow disposed to it, 1 will pei-fi)rm the operation.'* *' He acts 
priffhtlj} unless he deceives me.*' In the following senten- 
esi futurity is sip^nified, but not contingency. ** As soon as 
he sun wts^ it will be cooler." *' As the autumn advances^ 
liese bmis will gradually emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that 
be rules above mentioned may be extended to assert, that hi 
aaes wherein contingency and futurity do not concur, it is 
Kit proper to turn the verb from its signification of present 
ime, Dorto vary its form or termination. The verb would 
hen be in the indicative mood, whatever conjunctions mieht 
.tbend it — If these rules, which seem to form the true dis- 
inction between the subjunctive and the indicative moods in 
bis tense, were adopted and established in practice, we 
liould have, on this point, a principle of decision simple and 
Precise, and readily applicable to every case that might 
»ccur« — It will, doubtless, som<;times ha})pen, that on this ei> 
ssion, as well as on many other occasions, Sl ^Vt\s.\. '^l^^^^- 
^nce to grammatica] rules, would render \he Wwcxxw^ ^S^ 

N2 ' V? 
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liijliipRllilf^: 
t knot 



Ihnv 



e, ihcmi;!! he hat 
^■c. .A... V'.' ■ ■ .>l:..r.'Jt:texxviii. 4." 

6. In 'lIic p;u]i.>n">.;l:iiiit future tPTiSPS, we somet 
with audi eiLprtfa^iuiia aa IhesK ; " Irthou had appl 
diligently, tbou woulflst have reaped the advantag 
less thou aAnS Bpeak the whott; truth, »e cannnt de 
" Ifthon teiB unilertHke the business, there is littl 
siicueaii." This mude of esprPSBitig the auxiliarle 
appear to be viarriinted by the gi^nrriit pimctjce 
writers. They should be hadsl, ghall. null leilt .- m 
theoi uscdin tnis form, in the sscredSciiptures, 

'* If tliou hadsl ItHown," Sfc Lake \i\. 47. " If 
be«nbere,"4rc--'(>Anxi.31. "Ifthou Mf, thou c 
mii clean." Matt. viii. 2. See also, 8 Sam. ii. S7, M 

7. TheBecoridpcraonBiDguturorthfimperfE'ct t 
■iibjuDctlTe raooo, is aha very frcqWitly varied 
mioatiim: as, " irthou j^pet/ hitn truly, tbou woi 
him,"" "Tiiuugh liiiu did corform, thou bast gain 
hv it." This vai'FHlion, however, appears to bti 
riur nresftnt version of the Scriptures, whii-h wp : 
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singular. We pro})erly say, " If thou mayH or canst go :" 
" Though thou mightst live ;" "Unless thou couldst read ;" 
" If thou wouldst learn ;" and not ** If thou may or can go," 
fyc. It is sufficient, on this point, to adduce the authorities 
of Johnson and Lowth ; ** If thou shovldst go ;" Johnson, 
** If thou mayst, mighUt, or couddst love ;'* Jbowih. Some 
authors think, that when tin*, expresses the motive or end, 
the termination of these au^il•.)rl: s s'umld he varied : as, ** I 
advise thee, Ihai thou may beivare ;" "He checl^ed thee, 
thai thou skoiild not pn:sume :" l)ut thorc does not appear to 
be any ground for ti ; . ;•- tvption. If the expression or " con- 
dition, doubt, coutiii,; ouy,'' ^"c. does not warrant a change 
io the form of these auxiliaries, why should they have it, 
when a motive or endis expressed ? The translators of the 
bcriptures do not appear to have made the distinction con- 
tendfed for. " Thou buildest the wall, that thou mayst be 
their king," Nth, vi. 6. " There is forgiveness with thee, 
that thou mayst be feared." P.^afm cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it ap- 
pears, that with respect to what is termed the present tense 
of any verb, when tlie circumstances of contingency and futu- 
rity concur, it is prop'.Tto vary tlie terminations ofthe second 
nad third persons singular ; that without tiie concurrence of 
those circumstances, the terminations should not he altered ; 
and that the verb and the auxiliaries ofthe three past tenses, 
and the auxiliaries ofthe first future, undergo no alterations 
"whatever: «'xceptrthe impejffct of the \erh tn be, which, in 
cases denotiui^c contingency, is varied in all the persons ofthe 
singular niUDber. See page 65. The Note. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, it 
will he natural for the student to inquire, what is the extent 
ofthe subjunctive mood ? Some grammarians think it ex- 
tends only to what is called the present tense of verbs gener- 
ally, uuder the circumstances of contingency and futurity; 
and to the imperfect tense of the verb to he, when it denotes 
contingeucy, ^-c. : because in these tenses only, the form of 
the verb admits of variation ; and they suppose that it is va- 
riation merely which constitutes the distinction of moods. It 
is the opinion of other grammarians, (in which opinion we 
concur,) that, besides the two cases just mentioned, all verbs 
in the three past, and the two future tenses, are in the sub- 
junctive inood, when they denote contingency or uncertain- 
ty, though they have not any change of termination ; and 
that, when contingency is not signified, the verb, through all 
these fite tenses, belong to the indicative \x\i>ci^^^^^«s^t 
conjunction may attend it. They thui\^, \\\5jX\}[v^> ^^^IsmJoss^ 
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and nature of the subjuoctive inoodt have no 
chance of termination, but that they refer merely tp the oi 
ner of the being, action, or passion, signified by toe verb ; i 
that the subjunctive mood ma^f as properly exist witboai 
variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood, wluch ha^ not 
minations different from those of the indicative. The del 
ion of this point may not, by soine grammarians, bethM 
of much consequence. But the rules which ascertab ] 
propriety of varying, or not varying, the terminations oft 
vero, will certunly he deemed important These rules n 
be well observed, without a uniformity of sentiment respe 
iag the nature and limits of the subjunctive mood. FcNT i 
ther remarks on the subject, see pages 57, 61 — 65pr75--: 
80— 8a.* 

9. Some conjunctions have correspondent conjanetil 
belonging to them, either expressed or understood : as, 

Ist, Tnoufffij—yei, nevertheless : as " Though he wasrii 
yei for our sakes he became poor.*' ** Though powerful, 
was meek.*' 

2d, Whether — or : as, " Whether he will go or not, 1 ci 
not tell. 

.Sd, Either — or : as, " I will eUhtr send it, or bring it n 
self." 

4th, JSTtither — nor : as, " JVeither he nor I am able to ooi 
pass it." 

5th, ,^8 — as : expressing a comparison of equality : i 
'* She is as amiable as her sister ; and as much respected.' 

6th, .^5 — so : expressing a comparison of equality : as, **« 
the stars, so shall tny seed he." 

7th, Jls — so: expressing a comparison of quality : as,*i 
the one dieth, so dieth the other.'* '* As he reads, they tesi 

* We have statec^, for tbe student's inrormation, the dUTerent oofaiiini 
(nvnamariano, respecting the English Subjunctive Mood : FtnC, tMt «i 
supposes there is no such mood in our language ; Sccotidlu, that which eHi 
it no farther than tbe variations of the verb, extend ; Thinlly, that wUek 
have adopted, and explained at large ; and wh<cb, in general, corrnpoodsv 
the view^s of the roost approved writers on English GramnMur. We my ad 
Fourth opinion *, which appears to possess, at least, nnieh plauUbil^jr. T 
opinion admits the arrangement we have given, with one variatkni, MM 
that of assigning to the first tense pf the subjunctive, two ftMrmi : lil,H 
which ^mpTy denotes contingency : as, ** If he derirtt it, I wlB perfimii 
operation :" that is. ^ If be note desires it f 2dlv, that which^denotM^ott c 
tangency and futurity ; as, (^ If be dcrire it. I will perform tbfroperMBQ ^t 
is, ^ If he should here»/ler desire it." This last the 



; theory of tbe I 
claims the merit of rendering the whole system of tbe moods'eoMlilMl I 

3 liar ; of eing more conformable than any other, to tbe deialllM if I 
onctlve \ and of not referring to tbe indicative mood IbriH ef ffSpiMl 
:h ni accord with ito slmpUdty and naSnre. VerfaBgi tbit tWdiywi b 
^m atriet ezamtoation. 
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8th, iStH— <M ; with a verb expressing a comparison of 
lality : as, ^ To sec thy glory, so us I have seen thee in the 
nctuarj'." 

9lh, Siy — as : with a negative and an adjective cxprcssin<|; 
comparison of quantit^*^ : as, ** Fompey was not so great a 
:neral cu Caesar, nor so great a man. 
10th, So — that : expressing a consequence : as, " He was 
) fatigued, thai he could scarcely move." 
The conjunctions or wndnor may often be used, with near- 
equal propriety. ** The king, whose character was not 
ifficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to the measure.*' 
I this sentence, or would perhaps have been better : hut, in 
meral, nor seems to repeat the negation in the former part 
r tlie sentence, and therefore gives more emphasis to -the 
cpression. 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly 
3d in pairs. The following are examples of this improprie- 
f . " The relations are so ungertain, as that they require a 
reat deal of ' j:amination :" it should be, " thatthey require " 
Tc, " There was no man so sanguine, who did not appre- 
end some ill consequences :'* it ought to be, ^* so sangume as 
<rt to apprehend," ^c. ; or, ** no man, how sanguine soever, 
rho did not," ^'c. " To trust in him is no more but to ac- 
Jiowledge his power." " This is no other but the gate of 
■radise. ' ] n both these instances, &u/ should be than, ^ Wc 
aoold sulficiently weigh the objects of our hope ; whether 
ley are such as we may reasonably expect from them what 
iey propose," ^c. It ousht to be, ** that we may reasona- 
ly, ^-c " The duke haa not behaved with that loyalty as 
e ought to have done ;" ** imih which he ought." •* In the 
nder as they lie in his preface :'' it should be, *' in order as 
ley Ue;" or, "in the order in which they Ke." "Such 
fcarp replies that cost him his life ;" " aft cost him," ^c. " if 
» were tiiily that scarecrow, as he is now commonly paint- 
J ;" ** such a scarecrow," <^c. " 1 wish 1 could do that jus- 
Ke to his memory, to oblige the painters," ^-c. ; " do stich 
HBtice as to oblige," ^-c. 

There is a pt^uliar neatness in a sentence beginning with 
^*2 conjiuictive form of a verb. ** HWe there no difference, 
'^ftJwotild be no rhoice." 

-A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of a 
■^tence, is sometimes madi* us;.; of: as, " had he done this, 
* Wesc-iped;" ^^ Hud { I. e limitations on l\\e.v^v.Tv>^Tjc>i\\^ 
*^^i in 1)13 tune, quitr fixri\ ixnd cert. An, \\i^ w\\jt\yf\V^ Had. 
^^f" him n'^nrd as ?;rcj-.u'. ti.e ho»inf\unes o? \.Viv\ c.^w»>l\Vvv- 
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lion." Tbe sentence in the common form woi 
thuii "If the limitations on the prerogative i 
his integritj[ would have maile him regiird," ^. 

The partide at, when it is connected nith 
tueh, has the force of n relitive pronoun : as, ' 
pniaump to advise othira, look well ti> thvir oi 
which is equivalent to, "lift (Arm u>hi presun 
when used by itself, this particle is to be considt 
junction, or perhaps as an adverh. Sep tlie Ke 

Our luni^ual;e YvaaTSaconjuncticin adapted tu 
equivalent tonuturiili-'landing. Tlie words ^in- 
to be too low. "The worifwas in the mouth 
but, for all that, the subjral may slill be a 3. cret 

Jn rtgard that is sulemn and antiquated ; bea 
much better in Kie follim jug sentnice. " U caj 
wise, in rej^ard that the French prosody difien 
f other languuge," 

le word tictpl is far preferable to other tli 
mitted of no effectual cure other than amputar^ 
is also to be preferred to all hU. " The j were 
the stranger." 

In the two fullowine phrases, the conjunction 
erly omitted ; "Which nobody prcaumea, or 
A to hope," " I must, however, he so just a tc 

The conjunction lAot is often properly umitt' 
stood i as, " I beg you would com . to me ;" ' 
it Dot;" instead of ^ that yuu would," ^tliatth 
in the following and many similar phrases, tbi 
were much better inserted: " Yet it is n^ason 
of their virtues remain to posterity." It slioul 
Mjual that the memory." ffc 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things arec 
latter noun or pronoun is nol niverned by 
lion than or as, but agrees with ihe verb, o 
by the verb or the preposition, expressed or 
as, " Tbou art wiser than I ;" that is, " 1 
" They loved him more than me ;" i, e. " mi 
loved me." " The seniiment is well expres. 
but much better by Solomon than him;"! 
by him."* 

impropriety or impropriety of many phrns 
ceding as well asinsonieoVWv f urm^, nra,^ tiei 
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^ i r^ the words that are * not expressed; which will be 

't: from the following instances of erroneous construc- 

•'*He can read better than me." "He is as good as 

•'Whether I be present or no." "Who dia this? 

I5y supplying the words understood in each of these 

^, their impropriety and governing rule will appear : 

Abetter than I can read ;" " As good as she is ;" "I*res- 

' not present r "Idid it." 

By not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
flitted: a number of which is subjoined, as a further 
i^n and direction to the learner. " Thou art a much 
ti»r loser than me by his death." " She suffers houriy 
^ than me." " We contributed a third more than tlie 
ch, who were obliged to the same proportion more than 
'*iVii]g Charles, and more than him, the duke and the 
ish faction, were at liberty to form new schemes." " The 
t <»fall his sermons was, to prepare the Jews for the re- 
gion of a prophet mightier than him, and whose shoes he 
not worthy to bear!'* "It was not the work of so em- 
it jm author, ms him to whom it was first imputed." " A 
ie is heav}^ and the sand weighty; but a fool's wrath is 
ner than them both." "If the king give us leave, we 
^ perform the oftice as well as them that do." In these 
lages it ought to be, " /, u'C, he. they, respectively." 
Then the relative tvho immediately follows than, it seems 
•rni an exception to the 20th rule ; for in that connexion, 
relative must be in the objective case; as, "Alfred, tJian 
n, a greater kiiig never reigned," ^-c. " Beelzebub, than 
71, Satan exceple<i, none b.igher sat," ^*c. It is remarka- 
hat in such instances, if the personal pronoun were used, 
uild be ill the Dominalive case; as, "A greater king never 
u'd ihanhc,^' th^t is, '' than ht icasJ'' " Beelzebub, thaii 
&fv. ; that is, *' Uum Ue satJ*^ The phrase thaj^^om, is, 
•'.ver, avoided by the best modern writers. 

RULE XXI. 

o avoid disagret-able repetitions, and to express our 
5 in few words, an ellipsis, or omission of some words, 
'quently admitted. Instead of sayinsr, " lie was a 
led man. he was a wise man, and he was a good 
;'"' we make use of the ellipsis, and say, " He was a 
H'd, wise, and good 'man. '^ 

^hen the omission of words would obscure the sen- 
=», weaken its force, or be attended with an improprie 
:hey uuist be expressed. In ihe sewVetvc^.^^^'^^'Ktv 
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iipt to love who love us," ihe woi-d (Afni slioulit be su 
pUetl. " A beautiful fichi anJ trees," is not proper la 
^UHge. It slioiild be, " Beiiutiful Aelils and trees ;"t 
'■ A boautiful firiJ and fine trees." 

Almost all comjiounili'd genteitcra are more or lr«!i eW 
ticil ; mime PsamplRs q( nlilch may be seen under the d 
flsnmt fmrn nfspin'cli. 

1. Tl)e elliiisi:! of the nrlicle is thus used ; " A man, w 
niHn, and clnld:" that ifi, "a man, a woman, and a ebik 
" A house and gnrdei::" that is, "a huuso uud a gardci 
"The sun and moon ;" tliat is,''lhe bud and the mow 
"The d.iy and hour ;" that is, " the day and the hour." 
all these mstances, the article being om'« expressed, lluRp 
tilion uf il becomes uiineci'sfiiiry. I'here is, however, in c 
iieptiiin to this obaiTvalioii, when aomi; pei'tiliar empha 
a ri'pelilinii ; hs in tlie fulloivhii; sentt'.m "" 
ve;ir. bill the d»v iind Ihi! hnnr.^ In <1ii 



only Ihe year, but the day and the hour.^ In this l_ , 
ellipsis of the last aitich ivoiild be improper. When ad 
ferent form of the arUde is requisite, the article ia alsopm 
I'fly rrpinited: as, "a house and an orchard ;'' iuhteud i 
'' a hciuie aud orchard." 

1. The iioun is frec|ueiitly omittitl in the fotluniiw ma 
nar. "Tiie laws of tind and man:" th^it is, "Uui k-ffs 
(lOil and the laws of man.'' In snine very emphalirale 
presuuRS, the ellipsis shiiuMnot bi< used: as, ■'Christ I 
ixtwernf God, ana the wisdom of (iud;" which is moreei 
phatiral than, " Clirist the power and wUdoni of Ood." 

St. The ellipsis of the atljeclke is used in Ihc fuDoffi 
imiiner. " A delightful garden and orchard ;" that is, ' 
iielightful garden and a delidilful orchard ;" " A little m 
and woman ;" tliat is, " A little man and a little woman 
In such tltiptical expressions as thrse, the adjective 015 
t« have exactly the same signiAcation, aud to be quite 
propei^when joined to the latter substantive us to the k 
mtr; otherwise the ellipsis should not be admitted. 

Sometimes tile ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns 
diETercnt numbrrs: as: " A ma|;nillcent house and gardem 
In this case it is better tu tise another adjective; at, " 
luajpiiHccnt house and fine gardens." 

4. The following is the ellipiusof the nrntioun. "1 li^ 
and fear him ;" that is, " I love him, audi rearliiin." "? 
house and lands ;" that is, "my house and my lands." 
these instances tlie ellipsis may take place witli proprlct 
but if we would be more express and emphatinli it mmlr 
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&ii BBj ^ His friends and his foes ;" ** My sons and my 

some of the common forms of s])eech, the relative pro- 
is usually omitted : as, ** This is the man they lore ;'* 
id of, " lliis is the man whom they lore." " Ttese are 
[K>ds they boitght ;'' for, '* These are the goods uMch 
bought" 

complex sentences, it is much better to have the rela- 
)ronoun expressed : as it is more proper to say, ^ The ' 
re in which I lay," than, " In the posture I lay :" " The 
on which I rode, fell down ;" than ** The horse I rode, 
[)wn." 

e antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
nee together, and to prevent obscurity and confusion, 
d answer to each other with great exactness. " We 
: that we do know, and testify that we have seen." 
the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be siip- 
: as, ^* We speak that tohich we do know, and testily^ 
ohich we have seen." 

The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following instan- 
"The man was old and crafty;" that is, **9ie man 
Id, and the man was crafty." " She was young, and 
iful, and good ;" that is, ^ She was young, she was 
iful, and she was good." " Thou art poor, and^vretch- 
id miserable, and blind, and naked." If we would fill 
le ellipsis in the last sentence, thou art ought to be re- 
d before each of the adjectives. 

in such enumeration, we choose to point out one prop- 
ibove the rest, that property must be placed last, and the 
s supplied : as, ** She is young and beautiful, and she is 

went to see and hear him ;" that is, ** I went to see and 
it to hear him." In this instance there is not only an 
is of the governing \erh I tventj but likewise of the sign 
! infinitive mood, which is governed by it. 
, did, have, had, shaUj wiUj may, might, and the rest of 
jxiliaries of the compound tenses, are frequently used 
, to spare the repetition of the verb : as, " He regards 
ford, but thou dost not :" i. e. ** dost not regard it." 
I succeeded, but they did not ;" ** did not succeed." " 1 
learned my task, but thou hast not :" *^ hast notjearned." 
;y must, and they shall be punished ;" that is, <* they 
oe punished." bee the Key. 

The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following man- 
** He spoke and acted wiseVy ;" that \%> *^l^fc ^K'^*^ 
r, and he acted wisely." "Thncel'wcit «Aotkw». 
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my service ;" that is, " Thrice 1 went, and thrice I oHertd 



halls, and public buildings ;" that ia, " he v 
bcTS, he went into the halls, and be went into the pu 
buildings." "He also went throue^ all the streets and b 
of the city i" that is, " Through all the streets, aod thro 
all the lani'S," i(c "He spoke to every man and won 
there," thatis, " t*pv*>7 ''ia"*i""''*very "onian." "1 
day, nest month, last year ;" that is, " on this day, in- 
ncjtt month, in the last year ;" " The Lord do that wt 
aeemeth him good ;" that is, " which seemeth lo him." 

8. The ellipsis of the conjundton is as follows : "H 
confess the poiver, wisdom, goodness, and love,of their C 
atnr;" i.e. "lhepo<ver,iind wisdom, andgoodne3B,andli 
or' ifc. " Though 1 liive him, 1 do not flatter him," ttal 
" Though I love him, yd I do not flatter him." 

9. Tht ellipsis of the tnUtjtctvm is not very common; 
however, issoniKiimns used; as, "Oh! pity and shame 
that is, " Oh pity ! Oh shame !" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in theEt 
lish language, numerous examples of it might be given ; I 
onk a lew more can be admitted here. 

In the following inst.ince there is a very considerable on 
"He will often argue, that if this part of our trade were" 
cultivated, we should i::iin fVom one nation ; and if anoUi 
From another ;" that is, " He ■% ill often argue, that if this pi 
of our trade were «ell cultivated, we shimld gain from o 
nation, and if another p»rt of our trade were well cultivab 
wc should gain from iinother nation." 

The follow inj; instances, though short, contain much oft 
ellipsis ; "Wo is me;" i.e. "wo is to me.'' "To let blood 
i. e, " to let out blood." " To Irt down ;" i. e. " to let if I 
or sFide down." " To walk a mile ;" i. e. " to walk Ibrou 
the space of a mile." " To sleep ta night ;" i. e. " To ale 
throu§!) all the night." " To Ro a fishing j" " To go a hu 
ing;" I.e. " to goon sfishing voyage or business;'' "logo 
a hunting party." " I dine at two o'clock ;" i. e. " at two 
theclock." "Bywsa, by laod.onshore:" i. e. "Bythe» 
by the land, on the shore," 

10. The esampleg that follow are produced to ihow.l 
impropriety of ellipsis in some particiilar came. "The^i 
mu alivays possessed, ^unox; f\eaaM(e, ti<[ those intrust 
"'*'' •'" 1 " ■' * ** -■.*---. '^— *«fc»'^^,i^aj 
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^ those toho toere intrusted." ** If he had read further, he 
»uld have found sereral of his objections might have been 
ared V^ that is, ** he would have found thcd several of his 
jections, ' ifc^ '* There is nothing men are more deficient 
than knowing their own characters " It dught to be, 
lothing tnir^icft men ;" and, *^ than in knowing." ^ 1 scarce- 
know any part of natural philosophy would yield more 
liety and use ;" it should be, " which would yit-lcl," ^c. " In 
e temper of mind he wus then ;" i. e. " in which he then 
IS." ** The littlf satisfaction and consistency, t(» be found 
most of the systems of divinity 1 have met wittt, made me 
itake myself to the sole readinc of the Scriptures:" it 
leht to be , " which are to be found, and " which I have met 
itb." ^ He desired they might go to the altar together, and 
mtly return their thanks to whom only they were due j" i. 
** to him to whom,** ^c. ^ 

RULE XXIL 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond to each 
ber : a regular and dependent construction, throughout, 
ould be carefully preserved. The following sentence is 
i'refore inaccurate : " He was more beloved, but not so 
ich admired, as Cinthio." It should be, " He was more 
!oved than Cinthio, but not so much admired." 

The first example under this rule, presents a most irrejgu- 
construction, namely, *• He was more beloved as Cinthio." 
e words more and so much, are very improperly stated as 
'^ing the same regimen. In correcting such sentences, it is 
: necessary to supply the latter ellipsis : because it cannot 
d to any aiscordant or improper construction, and the sup- 
would often be harsh or inelegant. See p. 153. 
Is the 22d Rule comprehends all the preceding rules, it 
y, at the first view, appear to be too general to be useful, 
t by ranging under it a number of sentences peculiarly 
istructed, we shall perceive, that it is calculated to ascer- 
1 the true grammatical construction of many modes of ex- 
ission, which none of the particular rules can sufficiently 
>lain. 

• This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has, 
Or shall be publishedT." It ought to be, ** that has been, or 
ill be publisned.*' " He was guided bv interests always 
Gerent, sometimes contrary to, those oi the community f 
liferent from ;" or, "always diflferent from those of the 
^[Xmunity, apd sometimes contrary to thetn.^"' ^ 'W^N^.Vsfc 
Ted tiiat these books are as old, or even oVA^t \5aaxi\x^^- 
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miB waids, " u old," and " older," 
_ . -Unon ruimen ; itBhould be " aa old aa trs 
older." ' " R raqpirea few talents to nhicb mc 
born, or «t least may not acquire ;" " or wbici 
nmy DOt acquire." "The court of cbaoceryf 
gKtea and breaks the teeth or the coramoa 
cotutmction, the first verb is said, " to mitigs 
Ibe common law," which is an evident soledst 
tht) common law, and breaks the teeth at it 
beeiirrammBtiGal. 

"TDey presentlj grow into good humour, 
guBge towards the crown ;" " grow into goo 
yery improper. " There is never wanting a at 
ments, who either out of rand seal, private h: 
lucre, are alwRTs ready," tfc We say pro] 
actii nut iif mad zeal," or, "out of private ha 
cannot snyi 'f we would speak English. " he ro 
lucre." "To double her kindness ancl caresst 
J be followed by i 
'ith the pi 



joined without an impropriely : an. 
and third, the word thai must be s 



other : " How tauek toever the reformation of I 
age is nJtnori vlterh/ to be despaired of, we m 
more comfortable prosjiect of fulure tim«s." 
would be more correct in the folloivlng form; 
reformation of this degenerate age is ntarly t 



■"*, 



! shut not up my soul with the sinnt 
irilh the blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is w 
(Aeirrighthandis fullofgiftii." As the passa 
by the copulative conjunction onrf.W" — * ■"' 



have been used 'instead of the p 
«4toM ri^t-hand is full of gifts." 
..'"Byeli^not seen, nor ear heard, ndthe 
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instance, in which the ^ame noun seires in a double 
Ty, performing at the same time the offices both of the 
3itiye and ol^ective cases. ** Neither hath it entered 
ke heart of man, to conceive the things," ifc, irould 
een regular. 

e hare the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
ing, those images which we have once received, into 
varieties of picture and vision. It is very proper to 
ilterinc and compounding those images which we have 
ieeived, into sM the varieties of picture and vision ;" 
•^ can with -no propriety say, " retaining them into all 
ieties ;" and vet, according to the manner in which the 
aire ranged, tfiis construction is unavoidable : for " re- 
ly altering, and compounding," are participles, each of 
equally refers to, and governs the subsequent noun, 
fnages ; and that noun again is necessarily connected 
^e following preposition, into. 1 he construction mi^ht 
have been rectimd, b^ disjoining the participle retatn- 
om the other two participles, in this way : "We have 
>Wer of retaining those images which we have once re- 
\i and of altering and compounding them into all the 
ties of picture and vision r or, perhaps, better thus : 
have the power of retaining, altenng, and compounding 
images which we have once rect^ived, and oi forming 
into all the varieties of picture and vision." 

INTERJECTION. 

r the syntax of the Interjection, see Rule v. Note 11. 
113, and Note 9, of Rule xxi. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. 

we have finished the explanation of the different ^parts 
ech, and the rules for forming them into sentences, it is 
iroper to give some examples of the manner in which 
arners should be exercised, in order to prove their 
edge, and to render it familiar to them. This is called 

F. The nature of the subiect, as well as the adapta- 
it to learners, requires tnnt it should be divided into 
irts ; viz. parsij^, as it respects etymology alone ; and 
g, as it respects w>th etymology and syntax.* 

Section 1. Specimens of etijmological parsing. 

** Virtuf' ennobles us.*' 
hte is a common substantive, of thej!ieuter gender, the 

the <* G^eral Directions for using the EngVU^ ¥lx«td»M^ \i<Nflas^M» 
\iA aod ewery rabsequent edition of that \MMiU.~ 

2 ^^t 
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Iliinl person, (be singular numlKr, and in the nomiM' 
cnsK. (Dtdiw the noun.) Eanvbktis a re^Ur verb ict 
indicAtive miMXl, priuent Ihiik, and the third penoa tin 
hr, {Rtpenl the prrstnl lerat, the imptrject teiue. and 
perftct porticijie.'i) Us is a pentonal pronoun, of the firet ] 
sun plural, and in the objective case. (Dtctine it.) 
" Qoodness will be rennrded." 

Goodneais a wimmon subslantJTe, of the neuter pw 
the third perBun, the sineutar number, and in the noinina 
case. (Dedine it.)_ fui bt rewarded is a regular vejb, in 
passive voice, the indicative mood, tlm first future tense, 
tl)i^ third person singular. (R^eai tkt prtaent tentt, Vit 
perfect ievM, arid the petfeet p<aitcipk.) 

"Stri»e to improve." 

Sfrli't is an inf gular verb neuter, in the inip^rative m« 
ami of the second (x-rson singular. (Rtptal the pretcntle 
tfc.) To improve is a regular verb neuter, and in the inflm 
mood. (Reptat tkt preteni tenae, ifc.) 

" Time flies, O ! how swiflly." 

Time is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
third person, tile singular number, and in the nominative e 
(Diehne tkt naun.j Ftii-s is an irregulnr verb neuter, ttie 
ilicalive mood, present tense, and thu third person sinpi 
{ R- peal the preaeiilttn3e,SfC.) O! is an interjection, f 
and swiftly are adverbs. 

" Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 

GratUadt is a common subslnntive, of (he neuter zen< 
the third person, the singular numbi-r, and in tlie nomioHl 
cas^. (Decline it.) fe is an irregulnr verb neuter, indinl 
mood, present tense, and the third person sing;ulur. fj 

iitat the present tente, IfC.) Ji is the indefinite article. I 
i^hlfvl IS an adjective in the positive state. (Repeat ffle 
p;re--s of eompaAmn.) Emaiinn is a common sulislt iiiit 
the neuter fender, tiie third person, the singular number, : 
in the nominative case. (Decline t(.) 

" They who forgive, act nobly." 
Thei/ Is a personal pronoun, of the third penmn, the ph 
numher,Hndinthe nomimitive mse. [Beetine U,\ ITm 
relative pronoun, and the nominative ' 
Shrgive is an irregular verb active, indie 
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Cenae, and the third person plural. (Repeat, fyc.) J^ohly is ai 
adTerb of quality. (Repeai the degrees of amtparison) 

*• By iivkag temperately, our health is promoted." 
I IS a preposition. Living is the present participle of th 
lar neuter Terb, " to live." (Mepeat the participles, 
„ peratdif is an adverb of auality. Our is an adjectiv 
pronoun of^the possessive kind. (Utdine it) Health is i 
eommon substantive, of the third person, the sin^ar num 
beT) and in the nominative case. (Decline it,) Ispromotei 
h a re|;ular verb passive, indicative mood, present tense, am 
the third person singular. (Repeat, ^*c.) 

** We should be kind to them, who are unkind to us." 
We IS a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plurf 
number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,) Should h 
is an irregular verb neuter, in the potential mood, the imper 
§dtt tense, and the first person plural. (Repeat the preseri 
iem^y Ifc,) Kind is an aajective, in the positive state. (Rt 
peat the aegrefs of comparison,) To is a preposition. Thei 
Is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plural numbei 
and in the objective case. (DecZme U.) Who is a relativ 

Eroooun, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,) Ai 
\ an irre^lar verb neuter, indicative mood, present tenst 
and tiie third person plural. (R^eat, ^c.) Unkind is an ad 
jectiTe in the positive state. ^Ripeat the degrees ofcompan 
eon,) To is a preposition. Ls is a personal pronoun, of th 
first person, tne plural number, and in the objective case 
(Dedme it.) 

Section 2. Specimens of syntactical parsing, 

" Vice produces misery." 

Vice is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, tli 
third person, the singular number, and in the nominative case 
Produces is a regular verb active, indicative mood, presen 
tense, the third person singular, agreeing with its nominativ 
•* wee," according to rule i. which says ; (here repeat th 
fvle>) Misery is a common substantive, of the neuter gen 
\ der, the third person, the singular number, and the ubjectiv 
case, govemea by the active verb "produces," according ti 
Rule XI. wtuch says, ^c 

" Peace and joy are virtue's crown." 
Pieaeeisa common substantive. (Repeat the gender, per 
sorij numbeTj and case.) And is a copulative conjunctior 
Joy is a common substantive. (Repeat the jperson, numhe\ 
fiMd case.) Art is an irregular verb neuter, mdicatlve mQ<yi 
phmvat tcnae, and th% third pejr^n T\vxra\^ ^^^gcv^^xn^ m>^^ 
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nominative case "peace and joy," according to rci 
«'hich »Bjs ; (here rtpeal ike rule.) Virtue's is a com 
tubstnntive, or the third person, tlie singular number, ai 
thr posspsaive case, governed by the substantive "cro 
ap-Bfalily to RULE X, which says, fyc. Citarm. ia a com 
■uhstHiitlve, of the neuter gpnder, the third person, th< 
ruIap niiiabir, »nd in the nominative cage, agreeably ti 
fouitli note of rule xi. 

" Wiadoni or folly governs ua," 
Wisdom is a common substantive. {Heptat thf ge 
person, number, and cast.) Or ia a disjiinctivH conjun( 
fhtl^ a a common Buhstanttve. ( Repiii the person, nui 
tmdcaat.) Goveriuisa regular verb nctivp, indicative □ 
jireS''Dt trntf, Mnd the third person atngulnr, azreeing 
ita nominative caac " h isdom" or " folly," HccordlnE to i 
111. which says, ^ Us is ii ptraoiiaf pronoun, of the 

tieraon, pluriil number, and in the objective case, eiove 
>y the ficlive VKrb " governs," agreeably to Bui.t xi. " 
snya, ^c. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows." 

Eotry is an adjective pronoun of the distributive . 

agreeiag with its Bub9t;(ntive " hi'art," according to Ni 

undur RULE vni. which says, ^c. iftart ia a common 

atnntive. (Htptal the gendrr, person, numbtr, and < 

Knows ia an irressular verb active^ indicative moud, pp 

tense, third peraon ain^lar, ^reeinz with its nomiuiitivc 

'■ heart,' according to bulk i. whicn saya, ifc. fi* is a 

sonal pronoun, of the third peraon singular, and of the m 

gender, to agree with its snbstHnlive " heart," accordu 

jiuLE v. which says, fyc. itia in the possessive case, govc 

by the nouii " sorrows," according to bole x. which sayi 

Shnxnea a a common aubatanttve, of the third person 

plural numbi:r, and the objective caac, governed by the a 

verb "knowa," according to Rule xi. which says, ifc. 

"The man ia hnppy who livea wisely." 

Tht ia the deGnite article. Man ia a common aubstaj 

{Rrp at lheprriiin,nKmb'T,a7ul caar.) h h an irregular 

neuter, iodicative mood, present titnse, and the third pi 

riagular. agreeing *ith the n'iminatlve case " man," ae 

Jng to RULE I. which Bays. frc. HappH ia an adjective i 

jJMNtiV'' state- ffho is a relative pronoun, which has f 

■rtewdenL^man," with which it agreeain sender audi 

'ding to ROLE V. which says, ffc. 2Ji: 

!r, indicative rnoodi. T«es«ii\ \.hw«, 
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singular, agreeing with its nominative " who, " according to 
RULE Ti. wtiich says, ^c. Wisely is an adverb of quanty, 
placed after the verb, according to rule xv. 

" Who preserves us ?" 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and in 
the nonriinative case singular. The word to which it relates, 
(its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun containing the an- 
swer to the question ; agreeably to a note under rule vi. 
Praerves is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present 
tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
" who," according to rule vi. which says, ^c. Us is a per- 
sonal pronoun. (Repeal the person, number , case, and rule,) 

** Whose house is that ? My brother's and mine. 
Who inhabit it ? We." 

Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and 
relates to the following words, " Brother's" and " mine," 
agreeably to note under rule vi. It is in the possessive case, 
governed by ** house," according to rule x. which says, ^c. 
aouse is a common substantive. {Repeat the gender, person, 
fi«m&er, and case,) Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative case ** house," according to rule i. which 
saya^ ^c That is an adjective pronoun of the demonstra- 
tive kind. Mif is an adjective pronoun of the possessive kind. 
BnUnei's is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the possessive case, governed by 
** house" understood, according to rule x. and a note under 
Rule vi. And is a copulative conjunction. Minf is a per- 
sonal pronoun, of the first person, the singular number, and in 
the possessive case, accoraing to a note under rule x. and 
another under rule vi. frho is a relative pronoun of the 
bterrogative kind, of the plural number, in the nominative 
case, and relates to " we" following, according to a note under 
RULE VI. Inhabit is a regular verb active. {Repeat the moody 
tense, person Sfc) It is a personal pronoun, of the third per- 
son, the singular number, and in the objective case, governed 




plural 

understood. The words " inhabit it" are implied after " we," 

agreeably to a note under rule vi. 

** Remember to assist the distressed." 

Remember is a regular verb active, \vt\\jw^>Xn^ Yaao^L.^^ 
Becoad person sioguiar, and agrees "w\lVi \X% uoTDLVwaJoN^ « 
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''tbDu''uatfentaod. 31>aMMi*Bngabumrtiactira,In 
infioitire mood, goveraed by Um preceding nA " mm 
ber," atxonling to iiijlr sii. ifbieh Ufs, 4rc- Wii 
definite'article. DittrtMttd h on affective put Hibgtautii 
, " We are Dot unemplojed." 

Vc b ■ penotul proDoun. [Btptat Iht ptrmn, mm 
omI CMC.) Aa ii aa imrauT rerb ueuter. {B^eal 
t»ood,ltitit,ptrton,tf^] JVitiamdverbotamtion. 
oKptaged b M adjective in the positive fltate. The two i 
■tiTe* not and an, form an affimiatiTe, agreeably to suu 
whkb Mys, ift. 



Tki» is an sdjpctivp Dronoun of thr d<>moRiitrati*e i 

Bminb/'n a cjim'moii substHntivn. (Rpeal Ikt pa-Mon^* 
ber, and ca»e,) Hat relieved is a regular verb activej u>^ 



'e mood, perfect tnnse, third person Nngnilar, agreeiDg ' 
-* " "^iinly," according to Rule I. which i 



13 nominative " bounl 



Sfr. You'm a personal pronoun, of the second persun pi 

and in the objective cas«. (Reptot Cie jrowmment and r 
Atd a a copulative conjunction. Ul is a persorial pros 
in the objective case. You and lU are put to the same i 
according to kule xviii. which says, $t. .Snd i^ a co[ 
tire cnnjuDction. Hat praHJied is a regular verb active 
dicative mood, perfect t<-nsi-, and the third person sini; 
aereeine with i^ miminntive " bounty,'* understood. ^ 
ruinieit, and " /Ja« graHJUd," are in tbe same mood 
tense^ according to kcle ivii'. which saya, Sft. The k 
definite article. Donor ia a common subMantive, uf the t 

Eerson ,the singular number, and the objective case, gore 
y the active verb " has gratified," according to BuU 
which says, ifc Set the Odavo Orammar, on Gender. 
" He will not be pardoned, unless he repent." 
He isapersonalpronoun, of the third person, Mngularn 
ber, nmscuUne gender, and in the nominative case. If 
pardoned is a regular passive verb, indicative mood, first 
ture t<-nse, and the third person singular, agreeing n-itl 
nominative " he," according to hcle i. and i^omposed ol 



Ht is a personal pronoun 

ilrT, and ease.} Repent is ... . 

junctive mood, the present tense, the third penton sing 

iind .igrees with its nommativc cMe^Vtr wuaw^s 



i 
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lie 1. which says, ^c.) It is in the subjunctive mood, be- 
use it implies a future sense, and denotes uncertainty 
^ified by the conjunction '* unless," agreeably to Rule 19, 
d the notes. 

" Good works being neglected, devotion is false." 

Good works hnng neglected, being independent of the rest 
the sentence, is the case absolute, according to the fifth 
ite of Rule i. Dfvotion is a common substantive. (liepetU 
t number, person, and case.) Is is an irregular verb neuter. 
ttpeat the mood^ tense, person, fycj False is an adjective in 
e positive state, and belongs to its substantive '^ devotion^' 
iderstood, agreeably to Rule viii. which says, ^c.^ 

** The emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and virtuous 
prince.'' 

is the definite article. Emperor is a common substan- 
of the masculine gender, the third person, the singular 
iber, and in the nominative case. Marcus Aurelius is a 
T name or substantive, and in the nominative case, be- 
lt is put in apposition with the substantive *' emperor," 
leably to the first note of Rule x. Was is an irregular 
neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, and the third 
m singular, agreeing with its nominative case *^ emperor." 
the indefinite article. Wise is an adjective, and belongs 
} substantive " prince." And is a copulative conjunction. 
luous is an adjective, and belongs, 8{c. Prince is a com- 
substuntive, and in the nominative case, agreeably to the 
note of Rule xi. 

"To err is human." 

\) err, is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case to 

verb "is." Is is an irregular Verb neuter, indicative 

t)d, present tense, and tbe third person singularf^greeing 

p its nominative case " to err," agreeably to note 1, under 

,,Je the first. Human is an adjective, and belongs to its 

Yf tantive ** nature" understood, according to Rule 8. which 

h To countenance persons who are guilty of bad actions, 
►fj is scarcely one remove from actually committing them." 

°J*" countenance persons who are ^iliy of had actions, is 
- of a sentence, which is the nominative case to the verb 
Is is an irregular verb neuter, ^c, agreeing with the 
imentioned part of a sentence, as its nominative c^^a^^ 
SJIeably to Note 1, under Rule the first. ScttTcebj \^ «ev -aL^- 
''^. ^ One 75 a iHimerai adjective agreeing vi\\)[i\\:&%viSa^^a^'' 
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tin "naaon." Jkmate iatcomoiea nibaUatiVB, 
neuter gender, tbe third penon, the ^guhr numbei 
tbenoiniinli*eewe,«greeablftoUM taoith Dote of ] 



proDOUD, of the third penoD, the phm\ number, an 
objectiTe cue, gorerned bv the partic^le " comn 
igiveably to Rule xxt, which uys, tfc 
" Let me proceed." 
fliia seDtFDce, according to the statement of gram 
in general, ia in tne Imperative mood, of the first pen 
the singular number. The sentence majr, bow 
analyzed in the following manner. Ld is an iiregu 
active, in tbe imperative mood,orthe second person, 

derstood : aa, "do you let." JU* is a personal proi 
the first person, the singular number, and in ttie u 
caae, governed by the active verb " let," agreeably 1 
x\. which saya, tfc. Froutd is a regular verb neutei 
infinitive mood, governed by the preceding verb " 
cording to Rule sii. which says, ^c. 

"Livingexpensively and luxuriously destroys hesl 
living frugally and temperately, health is preserved.'' 

lAving txpensivdy and ^umrion«fif , is the nomioat 



t() the verb " destroyes," agreeably lo Note 1, under 
LimngfrugdUy and lemperattty, is a substantive pi 
ohjective case, governed by the prepositon " 1 



cording to NoteS, under Rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens ofparsing, if carefully stu 
the learner, seem to be sufficiently explidt, to enable 
comprehend the nature of this employment ; and suf 
diversified, to qualify him, in other exercisee, to p 
and apply the remaining rules, both priocipaJ ai 
ordinate. 
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PART IV. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody consists of two parts : tiie former teaches the 
true PRONUNciATioNof words, comprising ACCENT, quan- 
tity, EMPHASIS, PAUSE, and TONE ; and the latter, the 

laws of VERSIFICATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF PRONUNCIATION. 



Section 1. Of Accent, 

Accent is the laying of a peculiar stress of the voice, 
on a certain letter or syllable in a word, that it may be 
l)etter heard than the rest, or distinguished from them : as, 
in the word presume^ the stress of the voice must be on 
the letter i/, and second syllable, sume^ which take the 
accent. 

As words may be formed of a different number of syllables, 
from one to eight or nine, it was necessary to have some pe- 
culiar mark to distinguish words from mere s)rllables ; other- 
wise speech would be only a continued succession of syllables, 
without conveying ideas ; for, as words are the marks of 
ideaS) any confusion in the marks, must cause the same in the 
ideas for which they stand. It was therefore necessary, that 
the mind should at once perceive what number of syllables 
belongs to each word, in utterance. This might be done by a 
perceptible pause at the end of each word in speaking, as we 
form a certain distance between them in writing and printing. 
But this would make discourse extremely tedious ; and 
though it might render words distinct, would make the mean- 
ing of sentences confused. Syllables might also be suffi- 
ciently distinguished by a certain elevation or depression of 
voice 'upon one syllable of each word, viVj^cJol v5^ak>iaA'>^»R-- 
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ttee of MUM DstioiM. But the Englisb tongue 
ptnoM, adopted a mark of the eaiiert bihI f 
wlueb to called aeceot, aad wtuch eSectuallj ang 



tetten,baBOiieofita letters tmn dtotiogui^ied. 

AeCMit h either principal or secondary. ' 

■eeeot Ii that which necessarily distinguishes o 

a word ftom the real. The secondary accent 



proaooDce erer; partof the word more distjn 
and baraieniouBly : thus, "Compluaant, caraT 
oGd," hav« frequeotlyan accent on the Bret as n 
la:rt suitable, though a somewhat less forcibl 
SBiDe may be observed of "Repartee, refer 
domineer, ifc But it must be observed, th 
accent is alloned on the first syllable of these n 
no means necessary j they may all lie pronouH' 
accent, and that on the Itist syllable, without thi 
{ion from propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the moat sIe 
in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not! 



o observe : and this is necesssrilj 
body of the word. But as harmony of termina 
ly nttracts the accent from the mot to the branc 
so the first and most natural lawof accentuatior 
crate less in fixing (he stress than any iither. Oi 
terminationB, indeed, with perfect uniformity, le 
ctpalpart of the word in quiet possession of n 
lawful prop^ity ; but Latin andQreek termlnati 
our language is full, assume s right of preserving 
accent, and subject almost every word they bet 
to their own classical laws. 

Accent, therefore, seema to be regulated in i 
ure by etymolf^. In words from the Saxon, 
^nerally un the root ; in words from the learn 
it fe genfrally on the termination ; and if to the 
difibrent accent ne lay on some words, to dist 
from others, we seem to hare the three greai 
' don; nameffitbeniiltaiZ. thetenninaf 
g. The radical -. BB,"Iiave,UraelY,Ki< 
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tenninatioDal : as, ^ H&rmony, harm6nious;" the distinctiye: 
as, " Convert, to convert." 

ACCENT on DISSYLLABLES. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them ac- 
cented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of emphasis, we 
sometimes lay an equal stress upon two successive syllables : 
a8,'*Di-r^t, s6me-times;" but when these words are pro- 
nounced ^lone, they have never more than one accent. The 
word **iC^m!kn,^* is the only word which is pronounced with 
two accents when alone. 

Of dissvllables, formed by affixing a termination, the for- 
mer syllaole is commonly accented: as, '| Childish, kingdom, 
ftctest, acted, t6ilsome, lover, scOfier, fairer, foremost, z6ul- 
otu. ^ness, meekly, drtist." 

Dissvllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, nave commonly the accent on the latter : as, ** To be- 
seem, to bestow, to rett^im." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on 
the former syllable : as, '* To cement, a cement ; to con- 
tr&ct, a contract ; to presage, a presage.** 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it on 
the latter syllable : as, *' Delight, perfdme.'* Those nouns 
which, in the common order oflanguage, must have preceded 
the verbs, often transmit their accent to the verbs they form, 
and inversely. Thus, the noun *' water" must have prece- 
ded the verb ** to water," as the verb " to correspond," musi 
have preceded the noun *' corresp6ndent :*' and ^ to purstie" 
claims priority to *' purstiit." So that we may conclude, 
wherever verbs deviate from the rule, it is seldom by chance, 
and generally in those words only where a superior law of 
accent takes place. 

All dissjilables ending In y, our, ow, le, ish, ck, ier, age, en, 
H: as, "Crdnny, Idbour, willow, \^411ow;" except "allow, 
avow, endow; below, bestow ;" *' battle, bdnish, cambric, 
batter, courage, fasten, quiet ;" aectmt the former syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in cr, as, " Canker, butter," have the ac- 
cent on the former syllable. 




as, 

lable, 

as, "Attend ;'' have the accents on the latter syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a di\)hthot\^ V[\\\\«&\dXX^\ vi'^^:^^^^ 
have commonly their accent on the \aX\.eT VJ^^a^A^ % ^%^* ^ 



Tic 



'U I a wnicii ivp m^iy urciisKuiiiiij (imce upon nroini 

I' 1 V hesidra tliiit wliich lias thp principiir accent ; ii 

[iiiiiiriiiLirf every part iif thp «(ird more distinct!; 

■ iliii," hiivf frenuenlly an accent on the fipstaa well 
iri-.t fjllablc, lliongh h somewhat Wss foreihle i 
s.iine may be obsprved of "Repartee, referee, 
domiaeer/' Ifc But it must be observed, tbut 
accent ia allowed on the first Eyilable of these won 
no meana necessary ; tbey may all be pronouncet 
accent, and that on the lust syllable, without the li 
t'ron from propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most si^nif 
in B sentence ; so, where other rpasons do not rbri 



1 to observe : nnd this is necessarily t 
body of the word. Butashsrmony of terminati >i 
ly a,ttracts the accent from the mot to the branche,' 
so the ftrat and most natural law of accentuation ae 
crate less in fisine the stress tbanany <ither. Our< 
terminations, indeed, with perfect uniformity, leavi 
cipalpart of the word in tguiet possessinn of ivhal 
i^urfiif ^rnir/hM . \^,,, T ...i™ gn^Vfireeli terminatioDi 
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tenninationa] : as, *' H&rmony, harm6nlous;" the distinctiye: 
as, " Convert, to convert." 

ACCENT ON DISSYLLABLES. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them ac* 
cented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of emphasis, we 
sometimes lay an equal stress upon two successive syllables : 
aSy'^Di-r^t, s6me-times;*' but when these words are pro- 
nounced ^lone, they have never more than one accent The 
word ''-i^m^n,** is the only word which is pronounced with 
two accents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, tlie for- 
mer syllaole is commonly accented: as, ** Childish, kingdom, 
ictest, acted, t6ilsome, lover, scOfier, fairer, fi^remost, z^- 
oiUL fiilness, meekly, artist." 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, nave commonly the accent on the latter : as, ** To be- 
seem, to bestow, to jreti^m." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on 
the former syllable : as, '* To cement, a cement ; to con* 
tr4ct, a contract ; to presage, a presage.** 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
- have their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it on 
the latter syllable : as, ** Delight, perfdme.^ Those nouns 
which, in the common order oflanguage, must have preceded 
the verbs, often transmit their accent to the verbs they form, 
X and inversely. Thus, the noun *' water" must have prece- 
ded tfie verb ** to water," as the verb " to correspond," must 
have preceded the noun '* corresp6ndent :" and " to pursde" 
claims priority to ** pursuit." So that we may conclude, 
wherever verbs deviate from the rule, it is seldom by chance, 
and generally in those words only where a superior law of 
accent takes place. 

All dissAilahles ending in y, our, ow, le, ish, ck, ter, age, en, 
H: as, "(5r4nny, I&bour, willow, wallow;" except "allow, 
avow, endow; below, bestow ;" '* battle, bdnish, cambric, 
batter, roiirage, fasten, quiet ;*' accent the former syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, " Canker, biilter," have the ac- 
cent on the former syllable. 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e final, 
as, "Comprise, escape ;" or having a diphthongin the last syl- 
lable, as, ** Appease, rev6al ;" or ending in two consonants ; 
as, ** Attend ;" have the accents on the latter syllafel^. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong wWv'fcVaXXfcT vf^^s^^! 
have commonly their accent on the \al\.eT s^>\a\3\^ \ ^%%* ^ 
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ptanse f except aome wcwdi in «tii .- as, " TUMn, edrtal 
moiintain." 

IHssjIUUm that hare tno vowck, which an Koant 
in the pronuDciation) have almys U» accent on the fint 9; 
hbla: aii'LiDO, riot, quiat, Mar, riaaf* except "create." 

' ACCEHT on TBIB1Xl*JI.BI, 

Trinllablea formed by adding a tenpinatiaii, or anHia 
as;IlBble,TetwntbeBCceiiti>ftbe radical word: «t*'£Ati 
Den, t6Ddun)e«i, coDtfemner, wigeoer, pb^»cal,'lKapto 
ctoamentuiKi commanding, assurance.'' 

^^llabM endii^ in *m, a!, ion : u," Ardnons, capH 
mtotioa," aceent the first 

Trisyllables aiding in tt, enf, and ofe, accent the flrat 1 
table: aSt'Cmintenance, continence, ■imament, inimipe 
4te^t, propagate ;" uniesi they are derived from wai 
hanng tiie accent on the last; as, "Conmvance, acirnit 
ance ;" and unless the middle syllable has a vowel t>eB 
two consonants ; as, " Promdleate." 

Trisj'llables ending in y, as, ''^nt' 
ry, silhsidy," commonly accent the .__. 

Trisyllables ending in r« or le^accent the first syHable : 
"Legible, Ib^atre ; eicept "Disciple," and some woi 
which have a preposition : as, " Eximple, indenture." 

TrisyUablea ending in itde, commonly accent the first S 
lable: as, " Pl^nitudej h&bitude, r^titude." 

Trisyllables endine in ator, have the accont on the midi 
syllable; as, "Spectator, creator,"^: except "Orator, d 
ator, birrator, l^sator." 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a ^phtboi 
as, "Endeavour;" or a vowel before two consonants; 
" Domestic ;" accent the middle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent 00 the last syllable, 1 
commonly French : a)i, " Acquiesce, repartee, magasm 
or they are words formed by prefixing one or two syUab 
I0 a long syllable : as, " Immature, overcharge." 



Polysvllables, or words of more than three syllables, gi 
prally follow the accent of the words from which theyi 
derived; as, "arrogating, continency, incontinently, co 
m£nilable,CDmmOn icableness." 

Wordsending in oCor have the accent generaOy on the I 
iiultjniate, or jaat syllable but one: as, "Emendator, gfatd 
toijiequivociltor, preraric&tur.^ 
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syllable : as, "amicable, despicable :*' unles the second sylla- 
ble has a TOwel before two consonants : as, ** Combi!istible, 
cond^mnable/' 

Words ending in ton, aus, an^ ty, have their accent on the 
antepenultimate, or last syllable but two : as, ** Salvation, 
victorious, activity." 

Words which end in ioy io, and caZ, have the accent on the 
antepenult : as, " Cjrclopaedia, punctilio, desp6tical." 

The rnles respecting accent, arc- not advanced as complete 

or infallible : they are merely proposed as useful. Almost 

everj* rule of every language has its exceptions ; and, in Enc- 

Dsh, as in other tongues, much must bo learned by example 

'. and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable on 
which the principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain, yet 
we may, and do, frequently make the secondary principal, 
and the principal secondary : thus, ^* Caravan, complaisant, 
violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer," may all have 
the greater stress on the first, and the less on the last syllable, 
without any violent offence to the ear : nay, it may be as- 
serted, that the principal accent on the first syllable of these 
words, and none at all on the last, though certainly improper, 
has nothing in it grating or discordant ; but placing an accent 
00 the second syllable of these words would entirely derange 
them, and produce great harshness and dissonance. The 
same observations may be applied to "demonstration, lam- 
entation, provocation, navigator, propagator, alligator," and 
every similar word in the language. 

Section 2. Of Quantity. 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which is occupied 
in pronouncing it. It is considered as long or short. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on the 
vowel ; which occasions it to be slowly joined in pronun- 
ciation with the following letters : as, " Fall, bale, mood, 
house, feature." 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the consonant ; 
which occasions the vowel to be quickly joined to the suc- 
ceeding letter : as, " ant, bdnnet, hunger,." 

A long syllable generally requires double the time of a 
short one in pronouncing it ; thus, " Mate'' and " Note" 
should be pronounced as slowly again as ^^ M&t" and 
** N6t." 

Unaccented syllables are generaWy %\vot\.\ ^%^ ""^ktotoa^ 

P2 ^^ 
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boldn^si, ainnfr." But to this nile there are ainny exc 
tjona : as, " Als6, 6xile, gangrene, umpire, foretaate," fyc. 

When the accent is on a. consonant, the sjUable is oi 
more ur teas abort, as it ends with a airigle cnnBonnnt, or * 
more than one : as, " S&dly, r6bber ; pei'stst, matchless." 

When the accent is on a semi-vowel, the time of the g] 
ble may be prolracteil, bv dwelling upon the Bemi-vowei 
"Cur-, can', fulfil':'' but when the accent falls on a m 
the syllable cannot be lengthened in the aanie manner: 
" Bubble, captain, titter." 

The ((uantity of vowels has, in some measure, been i 
sidered under ihe first part of grammar, whicb trejits o[ 
di Here nt sounds of the letters ; and thereFore we ahatldisi 
this subject with a few general rules and observatinns. 

Isl, All vowels uoderthe principal accent, before the 
mlualjona ia, to, and ion, preceded by a single cooaonant, 
lironounccd l(>ng: as. Regalia, foho, adhesion, esiiloa 
confusion;" except the vowel i, which in that situii6r 
short : as, " Militia, punctilio, decision, contrition." ' 
only eic^ptioDs to ttiia rule seem to he "Discretion, Iia' 
ioH, gladiator, national, and rational." 

SA, Att vowels that immediately precede the tenninali oil 
and ^,are pronounced long: as, "Deity, piety, spoiilHnei 
But ifone conannant precedes these terminations, every ] 
ceding accented vowel ia short ; except u, and the a in " s 
city," and " rarily ;" as, " Polarity, severity, divinity, curi 
ty; — impunity." Even u before two cunaunuDts contr 
itself: as, "Curvity, taciturnity," ^-c. 

3d, VowHa under the principol accent, before the term 
tions ic and ical, preceded by a single coiisonant, are j 
nounced abort ; thus, " Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, hnrnioii 
have the vowel short; while "Tunic, runic, cubic," have 
accented vowel long: and "Fanatical, poetical, levities], 
nonical," have the lowel abort ; but '■ Cubical, luusical," 
have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepimuKimate syllable of wo 
with the following terminationa, is always pronounced sh 

loquy ; as, obloquy. paroui ; as, oviparous, 

tiTophe ; as, apoatropiie. crary ; as, aristocracy. 

meler ; as, barometer. ^"V ; aa, cosmogony. 

gtmal; as, diagonal. phony; as, symphony. 

mroui ; as, carnivorous. nomt/ ; as, astronqmy, 

Jtrmu ; as, somniferoug. iomy; as,an 

Jtuoua; as, gup(;rllnou5. To'Ji'a; va,w 
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Ajs no utterance which is void of proportion, can be, agree- 
able to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of time in ut- 
terance, greatly depends on a due attention to the accent ; it 
is absolutely necessary for every person who would attain a 
just and pleasing delivery, to be master of that point. Ske 
this section in the Octavo Grammar. 

Section 3. Of Emphasis. 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of 
voice, by which we distinguish some word or words on 
whien we design to lay particular stress, and to show how 
they aflfect the rest of tne sentence. Sometimes the em- 
phatic words must be distinguished by a particular tone u( 
voice, as well as by a greater stress. 

On the right management of the emphasis depends the 
Kfe of pronunciation. Ifno emphasis be placed on any words, 
not only will discourse be rendered heavy and lifeless, but 
the meaning often left ambiguous. If the emphasis be pla- 
ced wron^, we shall pervert and confound the meaning wnol- 
Iv. To give a common instance : such a simple question as 
this, " Do you ride to town to-day ?" is capable of no fewer 
than four aifierent acceptations, according as the emphasis is 
differently placed on the words. If it be pronounced thus : 
*^ Do you ride to town to-day ?" the answer may naturally be, 
"No, we send a servant in our stead." If thus : "Do you 
ride to town to-day ?" answer, " No, we intend to walk." 
"Do you ride to town to-day?" **No, we ride into the 
country." "Do you ride to town to-day V "No, but we 
shall to-morrow." In like manner, in solemn discourse, the 
whole force and beauty of an expression often depend on the 
emphatic word ; and we may present to the hearers quite 
(fiflerent views of the same sentiment, by placing the em- 
pha^ differently. In the following words of our Saviour, 
observe in what different lights the thought is placed, ac- 
cording as the words are pronounced. " Judas, betrayest 
thou the son of man with a kiss ?"_ ** Bttrayest thou," makes 
the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery. " Betrayest 
Cbu," makes it rest upon Judas's connexion with his master. 
•* Betrayest thou the son of many ^ rests it upon our Saviour's 
personal character and eminence. " Betrayest thou the son 
of man with a kiss ?" turns it upon his prostituting the signal 
of peace and friendship to the purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies on tne word that asks a c^jiesllo^^ 
as. « Wko said so?'' " frhen will he come?' ^^ W\va\^\v^V 
doP^ « fmther sball I go ?" " Why d^«X V5cvo>x ^^^^ 



And when two words arc sft in contrast, or in oppoaitioii 
to one nnotbfr, they are both emnhntic ; m, " He is thi 
tyranl, not the fathtr, of \m people ;" " His aubjects/c« 
tiiin, but the}' do not lone him." 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that al 
mosteiery word iaecnpbaticaJ 1 8S, " Yc hilla and dnles,]n 
rivers, wooda, and pluiiis :" or, hb that pathetic expoBtuLatiai 
in tbeprophiity of Eaekiel, " Why will ye die I" Ititbelal 
ter short sentence, evt^ry word is emphaticali and iin whid 
ever word we laj the emphasia, whether on tne first, secoiu| 
third, or fourth, it strikea out a diflureut scute, and opeMl 
neir subjectofmovingPKpostulatian. . 

AsaccoDt dicnifies the syllable on wliich it is laid) >n 
makes it more diBtinF;uiahedby the enrthun the rest ^ souO: 
pha»s ennobles the word to which it belooea, and presenli ii 
in a stronger light to llie underalanding. Were there no Ui 
cents, words would be resolved into tbeir oi'iginal avtlRUei: 
were there no emphasis, sentencea would fe resolved rM. 
their original words ; and, in this case, the hearer would bIJ 
under the painful necessity, lii^at, of making out the wD(4h 
and afterwards, their meuning. 

Emphnsisia oftwo kinds, simple and complex. Sim 
when it sen'es to point out only the plain mc^ninEof 
propuiition ; complex, when, be^dea the meaning, it mi 
also some nffuclion or emotion of the mind; orgivesame 
ing to wurds, which they would'not have in their iieiisI 
ceptalion. In the former case, emphasis is scarcely mM 
than a stronger accent, with little or no change of tuni.';irtKS 
it is complex, besides force, there is always superaddedr 
manifest change of" — 



The fol lowing acntc nee contuina an example of simpklttj 
phasis: "Add Nathan said to David, Thou art the OK, 
The emphasis on thott, serves only to point out the mestif 
of the speaker. But in the sentence which follows, r-"* 
ccivc an emotion of the speaker superadded to the 
meaning : " Why will ye die !" 

As the emphasis olten falls on words in different pub' 
the same sentence, so It is frequently required to )>e cont^ 
ued, with a little variation, on two, and sometiBnea l"" 
words together. The following sentence exernplifles 

■*' larla of this position : "If you sefk to make one^ 

f not to increaat hit tiaivt, but to tfiminiiA kU''^~ 
,ilia»is may be further dietinguisbed, into the 
tbestronger emphaais. In the sentence, ' 
prance strengthen IVie co\tt\ital.«m-^ 



tudy n 
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^qual to the stress which we apply to the word indiffer- 
in the following sentence: "Exercise and temperance 
igthen even an indifferent constitution." It is also prop- 
remark, that the words exercise^ temperance, constitiUion., 
e last example hut one, are pronounced with greater 
tj than the participles and and the ; and yet those wonfs 
lOt properly be called emphatical : for tlie stress that is 
on them, is no more than sufficient to convey distinctly 
neaning of each word. — From these observations it ap- 
s, that the smaller parts of speech, namely, the articles, 
unctions, prepositions, ^c. are, in general, obscurely and 
ly expressed ; that the substantives, verbs, and more sig- 
ant words, are firmly and distinctly pronounced ; and 
the emphatical words, those which mark the meaning of 
iirase, are pronounced with peculiar stress and enei:gyj 
igh varied according to the degree of their importance. 
jophasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulatoF of 
Dtity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed, in 
■ds separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when these 
■ds are rangea in sentences ; the long being changed into 
rt, the short into long, according to the importance of the 
rds with regard to meaning : and as it is by emphasis only, 
t the meanmg can be pointed out, emphasis must be tlie 
ulator of the quantity. A few examples will make this 
nt very evident. 

?lea8'a thoCi shSIt hear — and learn the secret power, ^c. 
*leas'd thou shalt hear — and thou alone shalt hear — 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear — in spite of them sb&lt hear — 
Pleas'd thdu shalt hear — though not behold the fair — 
[n the first of these instances, the words pleas'd and A^ar, 
ng ecjually emphatical, are both long; wnilst the two in- 
tnediate words, thdu and shali, being rapidly pn^sci! over, 
the sense demands, are reduced to a short t)uantitY. 
[n the second instance, the word thxiu by being tne most 

r>rtant2 obtains the chif^f, or rather the sole emphasis ; 
thus, It is not only restored to its natural long quantity, 
t obtains from emphasis a still greater degree of length, 
in when pronounced in its separate state. This greater 
;Cree of length, is compensated by the diminution of quan- 
i'" in the words pleased and hear, which are sounded shorter 
in in the preceding instance. The word shaU still contin- 
» short. Here we may also observe, that though Ihxm is 
% in the first part of the verse, it becomes short when re- 
nted in the second, on account of the moreComVA't^Yfic^Xj:*.- 
beloD^o^ to the word atone, which fo\\oYf^\X.. 
Tnthe third instance, the word shaU having lV\fe^\iV\^^'^'*^ 
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obtaim a Ions quootity. And though it i> impoed 
loaK-tbeBoimd of this worcl,ai it eods in apure m 
tbk, BSiBtU^niilarJDStBnceB, theadditioiMlqunt 
iiiadeoutbyaTestoftheTincetpTOportiatied toS 
teoee of Uw word. Id thn iiMtMMMs, wemay alei 
that the word ihatl, n^>eated in tiie aecand putof 
reduced uain to a ihort quantity. 

Id the fourth inatanci;, tne word Unr placed in i 
to the word behiild, in the latter part of the line, oh 
the aeoM ttte chief emphaeis, and a prap<Nrtioiu 



From tbeae nwtanceB, it la evident, that the nutn 
syllablea ia not fixed ; but governed by empbaas 
save a doe meBSurement oFtime, on afi occaaiom 



Emphasia changes, not only the quaDIJty of i 
(crnafalea. but abo, in particular cases, the aeat of t 
This is demonstrable irom the following examples 

"He shall increase, but I shall /Utxtwe." "' 
difierence between ^tIue and ^^fj^iviog." " In tl 
of composition, puusibitity is much more esse 
probability." In these esamptes, the emphasis rt 
accent to be placed on syllables, to which it does 
monly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management oft) 
ns, the ereat rule, and indeed the only rule possible 
en, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain i 
ceptionofthe force and spirit of the sentiments n 
to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis with exac 
ty, is a constant exercise of good sense and atteni 
far from being an inconaiderable attainment Itia 
ereateat trials of u true and just taste ; and must . 
feeling dt^licateiy ourselves, and from juds;ing a 
of what is fittest to strike the feelings of others. 

There isone error, against wliich it is particularly 
caution the learner i namely, that of multiplying e 
words too much. It is only by a prudent reserre 
of then), that we can give them any wcigliL If I 
toooften; ifaspeaker or reader atlempta to ren 



BO. To crowd ever; aente'ciCA vi'Vi^ ent^ 
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;h as to the effect, is just the same as to use no such dis- 
ions at all. 

Section 4. Of Pauses. 

Avsus or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total 
ation of the voice, during a perceptible, and, in many 
8, a measurable space of time. 

Huses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
er. To the speaker,- that he may take breath, without 
U) he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he may, 
lese temporary rests, relieve the organs of speech, which 
rwise would l>e soon tired by continued action : to the 
cr, tliat the ear also may be relieved from the fatigue, 
Hi it would otherwise endure from a continuity of sound ; 
that the understanding may have sufficient time to mark 
iistinction of sentences, and their several members, 
here are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pauses ; 
next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense. An 
hatical pause is made, after something has been said of 
iliar moment, and on which we desire to fix the hearer's 
ition. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, we usher 
with a pause of this nature. Such pauses have the same 
las a strong emphasis; and are subject to the same 
i; especially to the caution just now given, of not re- 
iog them too frequently. For as they excite uncommon 
ition, and of course raise expectation^ if the importance 
te matter is not fully answerable to such expectation, 
Occasion disappointment and disgust. 
at the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, is, 
lai^ the divisions of the sense, and at the same time to 
r. the speaker to draw his breath ; and the pro[)er and 
ate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most nice and 
mlt articles of delivery. In all reading, and public speak- 
the management of the breath requires a good deal of 
, so as not to oblige us to divide words from one another, 
;h have so intimate a connexion, that they ought to be 
ounced with>the same breatii,.and without the least sepa- 
n. Many sentences are miserably mangled, and the ^ 
» of the emphasis totally lost, by the divisions being 
e in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while 
; speaking or reaaing, should be very careful to provide a 
supply of breath for what he is to utter. It is a great 
ake to imagine, that the breath must be drawn only at 
;nd of a period, when the voice is allowed to f^ll. It 
easily be gatiiered at the intervals of the perlod>YjV\ft?ft. 
voice Is onJy suspended for a moment \ »cA^Vj^\^ 
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PutMea in readin);, Hnd public discourHe, d 
upOD tha maoner in which we utter ounelTi 
WMible eoOTenation ; and not npon the stiffa 
which we acquire, from reading books ao 
commoa punOuation. It will by oo tneom 
attend to the points used la printing ; for the 
nuultiiig atl the piiuscs wbien ought to be nwi 
A meehudcal attention to these resting-plac 
been one cause of monDtony, by leadiactfae n 
larlone at eTerystopi and a uniform cadence e 
The primary use of pointi is, to assist tbt 
cemins ttie (;ramnl!iticiil coostniction ; and 
!>ecooibry object, Uiat they regulate his prom 

To render pauses pleasini; and expressive, 
only be made in the right ptact;, but also acco. 
proper toueofvoic^fby tvnici) tlie nature of 
intimated ; much more than by the leoglh < 
can seldom b? exHcUy measured. Sometin 
slight and simple suspension of voh:e that is 
timesa degree of cadence in the voice is requii 
tiroes that peculiar tone aud cadence which d 
tence to be finished. In alt these cases, we 
ourself es, by attending to the manner in whic 
esus to speak, nhen engaged in real and ea 
with others. 

It is a general rule, th»tthe siiapending pn 
usud nhen the sense is incomplete ; and the 
ithea itis Snished. But tbi^re are phrases, in 
the sense is not coiuplftcd, the voice takes the 
than the suspending pause ; and othei's, in 
tence finishes by the pause of suspension. 

The closing pause must not be confouodei 
of thcToice, orcw/ence, with which many re» 
tiniah a sentence. Nothing is more destructii 
and energy than this habit. The tones and ir 
voice at Uie close of a sentence, ought to be 
cording to the general nature of the diseoun 
ticular construction and meaning of the senti 
narrative, and especially in argumentation, a 
to the niaoner in which we relate a fact, or m: 
ment, in conversation, will show, that it is fi 
proper to raise the voice, than to let it (all, 
IKntence. Some aenle!MiBta.-(e to MiwXwAt 
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'Ms require a stnmger emphasis than any of the preceiliDs ; 
ale others admit of heing rinsed with a soft and genUe 
>^nd. Where there is notmog in the sense vrhich requires 
^ last sound to be c-levated or emphatical, an easy fall, 
Sclent to show that the sense is finished, will be proper. 
^ in pathetic pieces, especially tliose of the plaintive, ten- 
^t or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will often require 
^11 greater cadence of the voice. The best method of^cor- 
>cting a uniform cadence, is frequently to read sded senten- 
^ in which the style is pointed, and m which antitheses are 
cquently introduced : and argumentative piec«)| or such as 
^ond with interrogatives, or earnest exclamation. 

Section 5. Of Tones, 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses ; 
insisting in the modulation of the voice, the notes or va- 
itions of sound which we employ in the expression of our 
ntiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases with a do- 
se of tone or inflection of the voice ; but tones, peculiarly 
called, affect sentences, paragraphs, and sometimes even 
i whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessitjr of tones, we need only ob- 
ire, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a con- 
ual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from the differ- 
t effects which those ideas produce in the speaker. Now 
i end of such communication being, not merely to lay open 
i ideas, but also the different feelings which they excite in 
n who utters them, there- must be other signs th^n words, 
manifest those feelings ; as woi-ds uttered in a monoto- 
us manner, can represent only a similar state of mind, ^er- 
!tly free from all activity or emotion. As the communica- 
n of these internal feelings, was of much more consequence 
Dur socisd intercourse, than the mere conveyance orideas, 
i Author of our being did not, as in that conveyance, leave 
i invention of the language of emotion, to man ; but im« 
sssed it himself upon our nature in the same manner as he 
B done witii regard to the rest of the animal world ; all of 
lich express their various feelhigs, by various tones. Ours 
leed, from the superior rank that we hold, are in a hieh 
gree more comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the 
nd, an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, 
lich has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by which 
s to be expressed : and which is sidted exactly to the de- 
le, of internal fueling. It is chleHy- va iSost \vs^x >^^^^ 

Q U 
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lliPMtonei, that tbe life, spirit, beauty, and faarmoi 

A<i i-xtract from the beautiful lamentation of Di 
Snul and Jonathan, may serve as an example iif t 
been said nn tills subji'Ct " The be^ut; of Israi 
ii|Mm thy high places. How are the mighty faller 
iiotin Gath; publish itnot in the streets orAskf Ion 
daii^hfen of the Philistines rejoio'; lest the d-<iii.'ht' 
iincirciimcised triumph. Te mniintoins of Gilbua, 
be no dew, nur rain upon you, nor fieldsofnfferinss; 
-the shield nf the mighty was vilply cast away ; the 
Saul, as tlinn^hhehail not been anointi-d with oil,!" 
uf these divisions expresses sorrow and lamenlalibn : 
the note is low. Ttie next contains h swiriti^ comn 
should he pronounced much higher. Tin? i>ther sei 
which he makes « pathetic address to the moimtai 
his friends wcri' slam, must be expressed in a note 
liTcnt from thv two former ; not so low as the first, ni 
as the second, in a manly, Rmi, and yet jilaintive li: 

This correct and natural language of the emiitio; 
RO difficult to be attained, as most readers seem to 
If we enter into the spirit of the author's sentiment 
^s into the meaning of his words, we ah^ll not fail t 
the words in properly varied tones. For thei-e are 
plu, who speak English without a provincial tone, 1 
not an accurdtii use of emphasis, pauses, and ton 
they utlertbcir sentiments in earnest discourse : ant 
son'tliat they have not the same use of them, in read 
the sentiments of others, may be traced to the ver 
ive and erroneous method, in which the art of [ 
taught ; whercbyali the various, natural, expressin 
speecli, are suppressed, and a few artificial, unmeani 
ing notes, are substitutid fur them. 

Sut when we recomniend to readers an attentii 
tone and language of emotions, we must be unde 
do it with proper limitation, ^foderallim is necessa 
point, as it is in other things. Fur when reading 
strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, ani 
highly improper, as ivell as give oiience to the hea 
oause it is inconsistent with that delicacy and modest 
on all occasions, are indispensable. 

CRAPTEE It. 

OP VERSIFICATION. 
Ma there arc few persons who do not iomelimes 
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etical com position, it seems necessary to gi^e the student 
some idea of that part of grammar, which explains the priii- 
dplt^ of versification ; that, in reading poetry, he may be thft 
better able to judge of its correctnes, and relish its beautlos. 
When this lively mode of exhibiting nature and sentimpi.t, 
is perfectly chaste, it is often found to be highly intereslin;^ 
and instructive. 

Versification is the arrangement of a certain numbei 
and variety of syllables, according to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one 
verse, to the last sound or syllable pf another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. We 
shall consider these separately. 

OF POETICAL FEET. 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a foot 
They are call d feeU becituse it is by their aid that the 
Toic*-, as it were, steps along through the verse, in a meas- 
ured pace ; and it is necessary that the syllables which mark 
this ri'KuIar movement of the voice, should, in some manner, 
be distinguished from the others. This distinction was made 
amon;; the ancient Romans, by dividing their STllables into 
lon^ and short, and asr^^rtaining their quantity h^ an exact 
proportion oftimijin sounding them ; the long bemg to the 
short, as two to one ; and the lon;c syllables, being thus the 
more import nt. m:trk«d the movement^... In English, sylla- 
bles are divided i \U» accented and unaccented ; and the ac- 
cented syiliiblrs h«'i.:g j»s strongly distinguished from the un- 
accented, by th peculiar stress of the voice upon them, are 
equ:<lly cap. hi' (»f inarkiu^ the movement, and pointing out 
the n ;iulai p^c»s ef tlie voice, as the long syllables were by 
their quantity, aouvn^ the Romans. 

When the feet are fiinned by an accent on vowels, they 
areexnCflj of the same n »ture as the ancient feet, and have 
the S!ime just (luantity in their syllables. So that, in this res- 
pect, we Have all that the ancients had, and something which 
they had not. We have in fact duplicates of each foot, yet 
witn such a diflference, as to fit them for diiGTerent purposes, 
to be applied at our pleasure. 

Eveiy foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself; and 
it is upon the knowledge and right application of these pow< 
ers, that the pleasure and effect of numbers chiefly depend. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
syllables; and are reducible to eight kinds; four of two si[U 
}Mca, and four of three, as foUo'wa*. 

?5 
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DIS!ITl.bABI.K. taiSTLLABLE. 

A l-iwhoe - ^ A Dactyl -^^ 

An lamhus -j - An Ampbibracb 

A Spondei! - - An AniipKst ^ i. 

A Pyrrhic « ^ A Tribrach ^ ^ 

4 Trochee has the Rrtt syllable scceoted, a»d tl 
accented; as, "Hatrful, pdttiali." 

An Iambus has Ihe firat syllable unaccented, an 
accented; as, " B^trfiy, consist." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables acci 
" The pale modn." 

A Pjirhic has both the wonb orsyllables uoact 
" an the tali trKG." 

A Dactyl haa the first syllable accented, and the 
UQBcccntud : aa ; " T^ibaurfir, possible." 

An Ampbibrach haa the first and last syllables uc 
and tht; middle one accented : as, " Delightful, dor 

An Anapaest has Ihf twii first syllables unacce 
the last accented : aSj " CdntrSvene, acquiesce." 

A Trihradi hasall its syllables unaccented : 33, '' 
liK, c6nquFrablc." 

Some of these feet may b« dcoorciinated princii 
pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed 
them, such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, 
p»9t. The others may be termed aeamdaiy feet 
their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and t 
the verse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal 

IAMBIC verses may be divided into several s 
cording to (he iiuraber of feet orajllaUes ofwhic 



1. The shortest form of the English Iambic c. 
Iambus, »ilhaii additional short syllable: as. 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Repenting. 
We have no poem of this n 
in stanzas. The Iambus, ^ 
the Ampbibrach. 
S> The second form of our Iambic is also 1( 
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To me the rose' 

No longer glows, 
netimes takesi or may take, an additional short sylla 
as, 

t^pdn k mdiint^in 
Beside a fountain. 

The third form consists of thru Iambuses. 

In places far dr n6<ir, 

Or famous or obscure, 

Where wholesome is the air, 

Op where the most impure, 
netimes admits of an add itiunal short syllable: aa, 

Oup heurts n6 I6nger languish. 
The fourth form is made up of four Iambuses^ 

And may kt last m^ wearj^ age. 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 
The fiflth species of £nglish Iambic, consists of^ve lato* 

• 

H6w lov'd, bd»v valii'd 6nce, Slvai^s thfee ndt, 

To whom Ptlated,or by whom begot: 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 

Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

B6 wise td-day. *tis madness to dSfer : 

Next day thef :t;il precedent will plead ; 

Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life, 
is is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form it 
sts of five Iambuses ; but by the admission of other feet,, 
'ochees, Dactyls, Anapssts, ^c. it is capable of many va- 
s. Indeed, most of the English common measures may 
ried in the same way, as well as by the dififerent po8i< 
)t' their pauses. 

The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called the 
mdrine measure. It consists of m Iambuses. 
Pdr thou &rt biit df dOst ; b^ humbid and b6 wise. 
Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic rhyme ; 
vhen u^ed sparingly, and with judgment, occasions an 
able variety. 
TM s6as sh&ll waste, th^ skies In smoke d^c&y^ 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix*d his word, his saving powV remains : 
Thy realm for ever lasiSy thy oton Messiah reigns. 
The seventh and last form of our Iambic measurey »' 
I up of seven Iambuses. 

Th6 Ldrd d^sc^ndM fitSm HbOve, 

And bdw^d th€ hAaT^n h^eVv. ' 
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TIlis was aQcicDtly written in one Tme ; hut it h.m 
ken into two ; the (trst containing Tour feet, and tbe 
three : _ 

Wh«n fill thy mfrdes, () my GOd ! 

My rislnj; son) surveys, 
Tranqwrteil with the view, I'm lost 
In won(lt>r, love, and praise. 
In ail these measur«s, the accents are to be placed i 
syllables ; and evKry line conndered by itself, is, in i 
more melodious, as this rule is more stnctly observed 
TROCHAIC rene is of several kmds. 
1. The sbortettTrochaicrerse in our language, cai 
one Trochee anil a long syllable. 
TilmaitcejPF, 
Sink tope.icc. 
This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom 



3. The second English Torm of the Trochaic cot 
tiro feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely i 
any very serious pnrpose. 

Ontb£ moiiot&in 

By a fountain. 
UsometimescuntainslHO fpet or trochees, with an ad' 
long syllable: »a, 

Tnthedaysiifold, 

Fables plainly told. 

3. The third speciesconatsls of (Atm trodiees: as, 

W hen Onr heails &re mfiuming : 
or of three trochees, with an additional long syllal 
.Restless mdrlals 1611 fSr noi^ht ; 
Bliss ill vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her is to gain. 

4. The fourth Trodiaic species consists of four tr 

Round Qs rAars th£ tfemp^st lOudfir. 

This form may fake an additional long syllabi^ as I 
1^6 itttr dinner in hia chair. 
Sat a fanner, ruddy, ht, aod fair. 

But this measure is very uncommon. 

5. I%eflf1h Trochaic specwftu^'bndieui 
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An that walk dn ^t 6r ride In churldts, 
All that dwell in palace8,or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of «r 
trochees: as, 

Un Ik rodunt^in, stretciiM bgoeath fi bAary willdiv, 
JLiay a shepherd swain, and view*d the rolling billow. 
This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our language 
admits. 

1q all these Trochaic measures, the accent is to be placed 
on the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure Ixiing rery uncooomon, we 
shall give only one example of one species of it : 

From th£ Idw pleasdres 6f this f^I6n nature, 
Rise we to bigner, fyc, 
ANAP-ffiSTlC veraes are divided into several species. 
1. The shortest anapestic verse must be a single ana- 
p»st: as, 

BOt in vain, 
They complain. 
This measure is, however, ambiguou? ; for, by laying th<j 
stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we might 
make a trochaic. And therefore the first and simplest form 
of our genuine Anapaestic verse, is made up of two Anapeests : 
as, 

BGt his coumgc *gan fail, 
For no arts' could avail. 
This form admits of an additional short syllable. 
Th€n his courSffe 'gSn fail him, 
For no arts could avail him. 
^ The second species consists of three Anapaests. ' 

y(6 wdods, spread ydur branohiSs ftpace ; 
To your deepest recesses I fly ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chace ; 

1 would vanish from every eye. 
This is a very pleasing measure, and much used, both in 
solemn and cheerful subjects. 

S. The third kind of the English Anapsestic, consists of/our 
Anapaests. 

M&y I govern m^ passions with absdii&te sway ; 

And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 
This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : as, 

X^ th£ warm chSek df ydutb, smiles &nd rdsSs &re bl6n(fibg. 
The fHrece<yog are the different kinds of the principal fe^ . 
in theh' more simple forms. They «ro. c^^i^*^ ^iVTwxoKssKi^ 

11 
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v.iriations, h_v the intermixture flf those feet with esch otl 
nnd by the xdmission of tlip si-rDnddry feet. 

Wfh:tvc obwi'vud, that Ensliah verse iBcompowsl of 
formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on vo» 
the fuel are equivalent to thosa fiirmpd by quantity. 1 
the student may clearly pprccive this diffeivnce, we t 
produce a speciRicniif each kind. 

O'fir he;ips6r rOIiis atalit'd th? stately hind. 

Here we see thi' aiv'eiit U iipon th"- vowi'l in each sec 
syllalitr. In the following line, we aliall find the same I 
bic niovemeiit,but formed by accent on consonants, ex< 
the last syllable. 

Then ruitling, crAcltlrns, crashing thunder <Idwn. 

Here the time of the short accented syllables, b comp 
sated by a short pause, at the end of each word to ivt 
Ihey belong. 

We now proceed to ahoiv the manner in which pmHr 
varied niid im|)rovi!d, liv th>- iiilmisslon of secondary feet 
to its compiisition, 

Mlirmuritij;, anJ with him tl--d theshartes of night. 
Tlie lii'dtriiot hi'rHJsn Daclvl : the nature Iambics. 

O'er many ft frozi'n,' n.any a fiery Alp. 
This hue contains three Ainphiiirachs mixed with Iamb 

innomerjitilti bi'fore Ih' Almisiitv'ti throne. 
Here, in tlie second liiot, we Gnd a Tiihvach. 

Siev.' Ihg bSId vOnth strain ill) the tlir6.it'nins steep. 

In this line, the 'Arst foot isaTroch.e: the serondagn 
ine Spond<«by quantity; the third a Sjiondee byaici'nL 

In t!iM following line, the first foot ia a Pyirhic, the seU 
a Spondee. 

Tii&t fin wCak winga from far pursues your fiiftht. 

From the preceding view of EnjIisHviTsificatiiin, wen 
see what a copious sliick of mofi'rials it posseasi's, Pi>t 
arenotonlynltowed theuseofnlllhe ancient p(>elic feel 
I measure, but we have, as before observed, du 

ctes f h, iicirceinK in movement, though diSerini 
m " d which make diffen^nt impressions on ihf e 

I ul peculiar to our Inngu;^, and which may 
tl u fa boundless variety. 



a sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one 

iDuiuii, whethrr fmm nron; ta wnit, from Ions Wi 
,rt ^i^lGes Ui« proT>actLUn of tlnn, both bi ■ovndi 
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ody, perfectly distinct from each other. The former 

f be called senteniiatf the latter harmonic pauses. 

.he seotential pauses are those which are Known to us by 

name of stops, and which have names given them, as the 

ama, semicolon, colon, and period. 

rhe harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the final 

ise, and the ccesurdl pause. These sometimes coincide 

h the sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 

te, that is, exist where there is no stop in the sense. 

rhe fioai cause takes place at the end of the line, closes 

verse, and marks the measure : the csesural divides it 
9 equal or unequal parts. 

rhe final pause preserves the melody, without interfering 
h the sense. For the pause itself |>erfectly marks the 
ind of the metre ; and oeing made only by a suspension 
the voice, not by any chanee of note, it can never affect 
i sense. This is not the only advantage gained to num- 
rs, by this final pause or stop of suspension. It also pre- 
Dts that monotony, that sameness of note at the end of 
es, which, however pleasing to a rude, is disgusting to a 
licate ear. For as this final pause has no peculiar note of 

own, but always takes that which belongs to the prece- 
If; word, it changes continually with the matter, ana is as 
nous as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions, 
tries the difference between prose and verse ; which will 

evident from the following arrangement of a few poetical 



** Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit of that forbid- 
n tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the world, 
d all our wo, with loss of £den, tul one greater man restore 
» and regain the blissful seat, sing heavenly muse '/' 
A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that this 
U verse ; but would take it for poetical prose. By prop- 
V adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the passage to 
true state of verse. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and ail our wo, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 

These examples show the necessity of readine blank verses 
^ch a manner^ as to make every Viae %eca\>A&V:) >i^^ ^"^ % 
% what is the use of ln^M v, or uir wh^t cud Vvas* ^^^fc v^^"^ 



y turn 



D'.-r \y- ;i|-s ..fr.h.-'MiiUiM tlit stiiC'Iy hint 

On tix: ni'li -yili.'il)', tir ul Itie L-iid uf tti(^ t 

Oil *ay wliat straii^cr caiBe" yt't uiifxploi 

Cuiild makva gentle hcltc" njrcl a loni. 

A line may be divided intu thrue portiuna, by 

as, 

Outstretch'd he lay" on tlie cold ground" 

Look'd up to heav*!!. 

There is another mode of ilividing tines, well 

nature of the couplet, by introdudne srmi p:ii 

vide the line into four pauses. TTiis Beml-]: 

called a dimi-eafvra. 

The folloiring lines admit of, and exemplify i 
Glows' while tje reads" but Iremhb's' us be 
ReiiBon' the card" but imsaion' ia the s.Je. 
RidcB^ in the nhirh' ind" and directs^ the t 



Hnving Ehowti thp general nature oflei-t, 
'" luntpnrls nfverBK, we shall (loiv point 
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let. With regard to melody. 

From ]the examples iThich we have given of verses com- 
>se<l in all the principal feet, it is evident that a considerable 
>rtion of melody is found in each of them, though in difter- 
it degrees. Verses made up of pure Iambics have an ex- 
client nielody. 

That the final and cesural pauses contribute to melody, 
arnnot be doubted by any person who reviews the instances 
rhich we have already given of those pauses. To form 
nes of the first melocfy, the caesura must be at the end of 
le second, or of the third foot, br inthe middle of the third. 

2d, With respect to h<'»rmony. 

Vt?rsesc(»mposed of Ian)bics have indeed a fine harmony ; 
lut as the stress of the voice, in repeating such v»rs^s, is 
Iw ys in the same places, tluit is, on < very second syllable, 
ucli'a uniformity would disgusi the ear in a 1 ng succt^spion ; 
md therefore such changes were s<»ugtit for, as might intro- 
luce tUe. pleasure of variety, without prejudice tomtlody; 
n which might even contriLutf to its improvement. Of tliis 
lature was the introduction of the Trochee, to form the first 
oot of an heroic verse : as, 

Favours td none, to all sh6 smiles Extends, 
CKft she rejects, but never once ofli^ids. 

Each of these lines bej;in3 with a Trochee ; the remaining 
Teet aroin the Iambic movement. In the following line of the 
same movement, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 

All these 6ur ndii6ns vain, sees Snd derides. 

The next change a<imitted for the sake of variety, without 
prejudice to melodv, is the intermixture of Pyrrhics and 
Sptmdees ; in which, two impressions in the one foot make 
up for the want of one in the other ; i^nd two long syllables 
compi'osate t^vo short ones, so as to make the sum of the 
quantity of the two f et, equal to two Iambics. 

On the green bank 16 lo<»k intd th6 clear 
Smooth lake th&t i6 me seemM anoth. r sky. 
Std(»d rulM stood vast influitiide cdnfinM. 
The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 
' Which «nan5' a bard h&d cbAuntGd many i day. 
In this line, we find that two of the feet are Amphibrachi ; 
and three. Iambics. 

We have before shown that the casura improves the 
melody of verse ; and we shall now spuak of its other more 
important otfice, that of being the chief source of harmony in 
TiumbiTs. 
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The first and lowest perception of harnumy, by meaoB 
the cssura, arises from GonuMrmgtfiro members of the tan 
line with each other, divided in the manner to be seen in t 
instances before mentioned ; because the l)eauty of propQ 
tion in the members, according to each' of these dJTisioDi^ 
founded in nature ; being as one to two — ^two to threi>-H 
three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing tiie membeni 
a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as, 

See the bold yoiith^^ strain up the threarningateepb 
Rush thro* the thickets'^ down the valleys sweep. 

Here we find the cssura of the first line, at the end of ft 
second foot; and in the middle of the third foot, in the la 

line. 

Hang o*er their coursers' heads^" with eager speed, 
And earth rolls back^^ beneath the flying steed. 

In this couplet, the ciesura is at the end of the third fool 
in the first line ; and of the second in the latter line. 

Tiie next perception of harmony arises from compariogi 
g;reater number of Mnes, and observing the relative propor 
tion of the couplets to each other, in point of similaritjaM 
diversity, as : 

Thy forests Windsor'' and thy green retreats. 
At once the monarch V and the muse's seats. 
Invite my lays/' Be present Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your springs" and open all your shades. 
Not half so swift" the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the clouds" he drives the tremkfio 
doves. 
In this way, the comparison of lines variously apportione 
by the different seats of the three cssuras, may be toe sooR 
of a great variety of harmony, consistent with the finest inel< 
dy. This is still increased by the introduction of two ccv 
ras, and much more by that of semi-pauses. The sen 
pauses double every where the terms of^ comparison; iclfe 
more distinct view of the whole and the parts; affoffnoe 
proportions of measurement, and an ampler scope for divfin 
ty and equality, those sources of beauty in harmony* 
Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze. 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the tri^s ; 
liives' through all life" extends' through all extent, 
Spreads' unamdcd" cii^T^Xi^uxis^nt 
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Sd. The last object in versification regards expression. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they natur- 
ally fall into that sort of raovement of the voice, which is 
consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind ; and 
the Dactylic or Anapsestic, the Trochaic, Iambic, or Spon- 
daic, prevails even m common discourse, according to the 
difierent nature of the sentiments expressed. To imitate na- 
ture, therefore; the poet, in arrancin^ his words in the artifi- 
cial composition of verse, must take care lo make the move- 
ment correspond to the sentiment, by the prcp^r use of the 
several kinds of feet : and this is the first ana most general 
source of expression in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, may 
be peculiarly expressive of particular operations apd sen- 
timents, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a few select 
examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan are 
shown by an uncommon succession of lon^ syllables, which 
detain us tp survey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed posture. 

S6 stretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

The next example aflbrda instances of the power of a Tro- 
chee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Lunbus. 

and sheer within 

Lights on his feet : as when a prowling wolf 
Licaps o'6r the f&nce with ease into the fold. 

The Trochee which begins the line shows Satan in the act 
of lighting : the Iambus that follows, fixes him — *' lights on 
his ffeet." 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, makes 
us see the wolf — " leap o'er the fence." — But as the mere act 
of leaping over the fence, is not the only circumstance to be 
attenaed to, but also the facility with which it is done, this is 
strongly marked, not only by the smooth foot which follows 
— ** witn ease" — ^itself very expressive, but likewise by a Pyrr- 
hi^ preceding the last foot — ** int6 th6 fold" — whicn inaeed 
Games the wolf—** with ease into the fold." 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
essuras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal por- 
tions : such as that after the first, and before the last serai- 
pedci 

thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 

Day'' or the sweet approach of even or morn. 

Uere the csesura after the first se.xnWAe Bay>^\xsv^x»>Kv- 
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ex pf^cfedly, and forcibly impressKs the imas;inatioD with the 
greatness of the author s loss, the, loss ofsigiit. 

No sooner had th' Aloai; htj ceas'd, but all 
Tlie multitude of angi'Is, with a shttut 
Iju'hV" •<« "rom numbt-rs without number'' sweet 
As fn»m bifst ▼oic«'S utteiiii;; joy. 

Thert^ is somi'thing very striking in tliis uncommon cwt- * 
ra, wliirh su'iliMily stops the reader, to reflixt un the import- 
anc«i of a narticular word. 

We shHil done the subj«'ct, with an example containing tte 
united powers of many of the principles which have been ei- 
plained. 

Dire wSs the tossinjf'' deep the prdans'' Dfispair^ 
T^iided th»» sick" busiest from couch to coiich" 
And over tli6in :rium)>hant deatli'^ his ddrf' 
Shook'' but (ieiayd td strike. 

Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosody,arB 
taken from " Sheridan's Art of Reading ; * to wnich bo«»k tht 
Compiu-r refers the in^renious student, for more extensive 
information on the subject. 



PUNCTUATION.* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composi- 
tion into sentences, or parts of sentences, by points or 
stops, for the purpose of marking the different pauses which 
the sense, and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The ^Comma represents the shortest pause; the Semi- 
cdon, *R pause double that of the comma ; the CokMy 

ible that of the semicolon ; and the Period, double that 

[the colon. 

_je precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot be 

Ined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The same 

^position may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slower time ; 

^' proportion between the pauses should be ever iuva- 

fr more clearly to determine the proper application 

iHtlDn is intended to aid both the sense, and tbe pronanciation of 

E could not have been exclusively discussed undvr tbe pan of 8yn- 

^. The nature of the subject, its extent and importanctt, and (he 

lowledge vrhVch W pTestt9VQses^ have Induced us to raake it a dli- 

inexw uvtkl.*. 
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of the points, we must distint^uish between an imperfect 
phrase, a simple sentence^ and a compound sentence. 

An impt^rfect phrase contains no .tssertion, or does not 
amount to a proposition or sentence : as, *' Therefore ; in 
haste; studious or praise." 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite verb, 
expressed or implied : as, " Temperance preserves health.*' 

A compound sentence has n)ore than one subject, or one 
finite verb, either expressed or uiiderstotid ; or it consists of 
two or more simple, sentences connected together : as, ** Good 
nature mends and beautifies all objocts ;" ** Virtue refines the 
affections, but vice debases them." 

Id a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of them, 
may be accompanied with several adjuncts : as, the obit>ct, • 
the end, the circuinstance of time, place^ manner, ana the 
like : and the subject or verb may be either immediately 
connected with them, or mediately ; that is, by being con- 
nected with something which is connected with some other, 
and so on : as, '^ The mind, unoccupied with useful knowl- 
edge, becomes a magazine oftrifics and follies.'* 

Slembers of sentences may be divided into simple and com- 
pound members. See page 101. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a sentence, 
'which, though very closely connected in sense and con- 
^ruction, require a pause between them. 

Rule i. With respect to a simple sentence, the several 
"words of which it consists have so near a relation to each 
"Other, that in general, no points are requisite, except a full 
atup at the end of it : as, "1 he fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom." " Every part of matter swarms with liv- 
ing cn^atures." 

A simj)le sentence, however, when it is a long one, and the 
nominative case is accompanied with inseparable adjuncts, 
may admit of a pause immediately before the verb: as, "The 
goud taste of the present age, h:»s not allowed us to neglect 
the cultivation of the English languatce:" "To be totally in- 
different to praise or censure, is a real defect in character.'* 

Rule II. When the- connexion of the different parts of a 
simple sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a 
comma is usually introduced before the beginning, and at the 
«nd of this phrase : as, " I remember, xmK gTQi\b9L<U^ \v\^ 
goodness to me:" *' His work is, in mani| respeds^N^T'^ Nw' 
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l'.erfi'Ct. It is, tJienfore^ not much approved.** But when 
thtse interruptions are slight and unimportant^ the comma n 
brttiir omitted : as, *' Flattery is certainly pernidous;" 
** There is surely a pU^asure in beneficence.'' 

l\\ tlic {;enerality uf compound sentences, there is frequent 
ocr^ision for commas. This will appear from the followinf 
rules ; some of which apply to simple, as well as to compouod 
sentences. 

Rule hi. When two or more rfbuns occur in the same 
construction, they are parted by a comma : as, ** ReasoL 
virtue, answer one {Treat aim:" *' The husband, wife, ana 
children, suffered extremely:*** "They took away their 
furniture, clothes, and stock in trade :'* " He is alternately 
- supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder brother." 

From this rule tliere is mostly an exception, with recard 
to two nouns closely connected by a conjunction : as, ** Vir- 
lue and vice form a strong contrast to each other :" "Liber- 
tines call religion bigotry or superstition ;" " There is a natu- 
ral diil'erence between merit and demerit, virtue and vice, 
wisdom and folly.-' But if the pails connected are not short, 
a comma may be inserted, tiiough the conjunction is expres- 
sed : as, " Romances may bo said to l>e miserable riiapso- 
dies, or dangerous incentives to evil ;" " Intemperance de- 
stroys the strength of our bodies, and the vigour of our 
minds." 

Rule iv. Two or more adjectives belonging to the same 
substantive are likewise separated by commas: as, **Plaki, 
honest trath, wants no artificial covering;" "David was a 
brave, wise, and pious man ;** " A woman, ^ntle, sensiblp, 
well-educated, and religious;** "The most mnocent pleis- 
iiros are the sweetest, the most rational, the most affectiag^ 
and the most lasting." 

But two adjectives, iinmediately connected by a conjunc- 
tion, are not* separated by a comma: as, "True wortiiis 
motiest and retired ;** '* Truth is fair and artless, simple ami 
sincere, uniform and consistent.*' " We must be wise or 
foolish ; there is no medium.*' 

Rule v. Two or more verbs, having the same nominative 
case, and immediately following one another, are also sepa- 
rated by commas : as, " Virtue supports in adversity, mod- 
jerates in prosperity :" *Mn a letter, we may advise, exhori, 
*" fort, request, and discuss." 

. consi<K'rabIe fwue In pronnnriAtion, U cecessBry betweBlbeW 
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Two verbs immediately connectt'd by a conjunction, are 
an exception to the abo?e rule : as, "The study of natural 
history expands aiui elevates the mind ;" "Whether we eat 
or drink, labour or sleep, we should be noderate." 

Two or more pfirticipl«*s are subject to a similar rule, and 
exception : as, " A man, fe:iring, serving, and loving: his 
Creator;" **He was happy in bein^ lov^d, »'st»'emed, and 
reapected;" "By being ad Tired and fl.ittered, we are often 
corrupted."' 

Rule vi. Two or more advrrbs immediately succopding 
one another, must b»» sep:»rate(i b\' ctimmas: as, " Wt* are 
fearfully, \von(t»rfully framed ;" " Sue*.' ss RiMierally d< pends 
on acting; prudently, st<radily, and vigorously, iu what we un- 
dertak»»." 

But when two adverbs are joined by. a conjunction, they 
are not parted by the comma : as. " S<»aie men sin deliber- 
ately ofirf presumptuously ;" " There is no middle stale ; we 
must live virtuously or vitiously." 

RuiiE VII. When participles are followed by something 
fliat - 

rest 
thepta 

enierpriseSy could not fail of rend* rii).-. l-.iiii e.iuspieiious;" 
"All mankind compose one family, assembid uru'er the eye 
of one common Father." 

Rule viii. When a conj'.inction is divided by a phrase or 
sentence from the vrb to which it heJongs, surh intervening 
phrase has usually a comma at each extremity : as, "They 
set out early, anc/, before the close oV the day, arrived at the 
destined place." 

Rule ix. Expressions in a direct address, are separated 
from the rest of the sentence by com'n s : as. " w>/y sov, s^ive 
me thy heart;" "1 am obliged to you, my friends, for your 
many favours." 

Rule x. The case absolute, and th" infinitive mood abso- 
lute, ares'jMrated by comm. s frou' the body of the sentence: 
as, '* His (a'lher dyiuR, he succeeded to Oih estate;'' "At 
lengcth, their ministry performed, and race well run, they 
left the world in peace ;" " To coufess the truth, I was much 
in fault." 

Rule xi. Nouns in apposition, thjit is, nouns added to 

other nouns in the same case, by way of explication or illus- ' 

tration, when accompanied with adjuncts, arc set off by 

commas : as, ** Paul, tnc apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent 

for his sseal and knowledge ;" <* The butterfly, child of the 

summer, flutters in the sun." 

R2 ^^J 




(Con 



Iitit if aucli Timing are single, or onlf fdrm a proper ni 
till y ;iiv. not diTiJf^rl: an, "Paul the apnatle f' "The 
S'ciror Antflniniiswrntf- an G:ccellpnt hoot." 

Itn.e xti. Simjile mi-mbers or SRnU-aces connectei 
'''iiiip:iriitiv»4,ur<: for I'le most part diatingu'iHhed hy b( 
nwit aa, ".4» th(t b.iit pnnteth after the watur brook 
rtirli inTB'iiil pint aftHTtlicc;" " Iidter \an dinner of t 
niThlovp, U(rnnslii1M»iand balrcdwlth It" 

if till- (n°mt&T« ill rompurative MRlencea are short 
ciiininni-i.m f^mera). hcttcr nmittWI ; a^ "l-low mucbi 
III it ti> i^ot ni-idiim Ibart ^*IA !" " Mankind act ofUner 
lisimvp. than ruastjn,*' 

ttiTi.R TUT. Whnn nonia nre placed in opposition to 
"Ih'T, or with Bomc ranrked variety, thej retiuire tu be 
lin;;iii4ip(I by n cOEnma : an, 

"'lliii' d.'en, y^t cltsir ; thn' Kentli-, yet not dull ; 

f'trtinirjWi'iiD'it r'l^i- ; without n'erllowiag, full," 

'*tj:<iid niciifiii tliiiirmil, imperfiT.I state, are often fouiK 

oiiiy ii) iiiilon in'lA, ):ut hi opposition to, tlio viuvva and 

dlirldfoDliHIlDthlT." 

Si>inetlmi-s w!ien llic word with which the last prepw 
n';r<ts.is^in<;ic,it bbetti^r til limit the comma Ijffore it 
■■ SH<\v flntfj wi-rc in nlliancu tcilk, and under the prote 

';>(■- same win and rp«trictions miist lifl applied wher 
<r .110''^ iintins refer to Iht! Eamo prpp'jsilion : rs, "Hi 
riiiiijui^i'il liiith iindiTthe LhrL-atenin;, andatthnappnai 
ii i-!iii:l ami lin;^iw death j" " He was not only the 
h-ii t\v' MhiT o/hi* people." 

Ill '..K .VI1-, \ rpniHrkablif expreiision, or a short obs 
Ii Ji:, ■iiini-whal in tlii manner ofa i|UOtation, may be ] 
's-ly iiinrked iviih nrommi; a.-i,"lt hurts a man's pn 
«-iv, [ i|r> not know;" "Plulnrch c-".l!s lying, tile vl 

Uvi.K \v. Bulativo pronouns are connective ivordi 
;;i'ni-nilly admit a cnmma berore them: as "He pre 
'iibiimcfj', Kho liverf a sober, righteou^ and pious 
''Thoreis no eharmin thefemalu seic,ieAich can siippl' 
iilaeeofvirtUi!." 

Itiil whitu Iwo members, or plirases, are cliwely ronr 
')y a pf lativf, iiiilrainlQji; the p^'Ofral notion of the antee 
l"ii n-rtlcnlar !u:nse, Iho comma should hp omittci 
"Self-denial is the HRcrittce which virtue must make;" 
man who is ofa detracting spirit, will misconstrue the 
ijinocent woi-ds tluit can be {Hit tngelher." In th« lalt 
ample, the nf^frihtun nn* r.^''-.mwn'w\p«»n\,"but 
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man who is of a detracting spirit f and thcrelbre they should 
not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule ap]>]ies equally to cases in wliich the rela- 
tiTC is not expressed, hut understood : as, " It was from piety, 
warm and unaffected, that his morals derived strenj^th." 
•* This sentiment, hahituai and strong, influenced his Vvhoic 
conduct." In both of these esamplos, the relative and ver!) 
tokich was, are understood. ' 

Rui<£ XVI. A sinlple member of a sentence, containc u 
within another, or following another, must be distinguishrd 
by the comma : as, " To improve time whilst we are Mes- 
sed with health, a> ill smooth the b»d of sirkness." " Vevy 
often, while we are complaining; of the vanity, and tin* evib 
of human life, we make, that vanity, and we* increase those 
evils." 

If, however, the mcmbtTS succeeding e{«ch other, are very 
closely connected, the comma is unnecessary : as, " Revela- 
tion tells us how we may attain hapjiiness.'* 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its governing 
verb, with several Avor:ls hr *\vrcn thrm, those words should 
generally have a comma at the end of them ; as, " It ill be- 
comes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade one an- 

Several verbs in the infinitive moo<l, having a common de- 
pendence, and succeeding one anotiier, are also dividt d by 
commas: as, "To relieve the indigf^nt, to comfort the afllirl- 
rdjto protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, are hu- 
mane and noble employments." 

Rule xvii. When the verbio be U followed by a vorb i:j 
the infinitive mood, which by transposition, might be made 
the nominative case to it, tile former is generally st'paratf.d 
from the latter verb, by a comma : as, " The most obvious 
remedy is, to withdraw'from all associations with bad men." 
"The first and mostobvious remedv against the inlection, is, 
to withdraw from all associations wfth bad men.'* 

Rule xviii. AVhen adjuncts or circinistitncM are of im- 
portance, and often when the natural order of tlu^m is invert- 
ed, they may be set off by commas: as, "Virtue must be 
formed and supported, not by unfreoucnt acts, but by daily 
and repeated exertions." "Vices, like shadows, towards 
the eveningof life, grow great and monstrous. 
'* Our interests are interwoven by threads innumerable ; 
** By threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven." 

Rule xix. "Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. Th'w \* a wm\w\ tv^^ -^VvS^^ 




icii nouns are single, or only funn a proper um^ 
lot (tivided : u\ - Paul the apmlle f' "Tha em- 
j^sror Ai)tnninii9 vrrotc. un excellent hook." 

KrLE sir. Simjile int>mben of Kob^acea connected b; 
f'lmpnralirt'^ are for tlie most part distiQguished by a coot- 
mn : us, "-ii the bait panteth after the water brfwkt, H 
rforh wy will) pnnt after thee ;" " Jitlltr a a dinner of btrit 
nith k>V(>, (A(rn n stittk'il ut and hatred tvith it." 

iri[it> membcra i:t conipamtirH Mntences are ahorLthe 
oimnii) if, in gpncral, better rimilted ; ns "How mucbMB' 
A il to gi't wi-idani tAan ^Id!" "Mankiad act qflencr frtn 
ciinritw Ikon rensim.'' 

J'ubK XIII. Whnn words nre placed in opposition tnetdi 
'illi'Tj or ivirh Fninift ronrked variety, they require tu be dii- 

■■ 'VU;' <{,-n]\ yet clear ; tho' senilis ypt not dull ; 

Miiing,willii>iitr'iqe; witiiout o'erflowing, full." 
"IJ(i<)il nitm, ill tlii» rriiil, iinperfixl9talu,are often fuund,iKil 
iiiily i-i niiiiin with, Imt in opposition to, the vicns and (W- 
diiRt of iiiie iinntlicr." 

tioini'timi-s itiicnlhe word with which the last preporitwii 
n^r't!a,iK jingle, it isbL-ttei' to limit the comma before it: Mi 
".M;in7»latea wfrcinnlliancuunM, and under the protecUDO 

'i'i'.c >:iino mle and rpstrlctions mList bo applied when two 
ii:- ,t)ii 'I- iiiinns refer to the same prepijsition : as, "Hewn 
r<t!]i(ui°'-il both iind(>rthe threatening, and attheapproachia^ 
n ci'iii:! and lini^iiK tleath :" '' He wag not only the Itlo^ 
Ii-n l\v fi-thiT oZ-hls jJMiple." 

I!.; <^K .■;ii-. A miinrk'ible expression, or a short ob»ert»- 
li'ii:, hi'tni-wliul in the manner ofa i|uoliilian, may be jm^" 
ci-ly iris-.rked with a rommri : as, *' It hurts a nwn's pride M 
tt'v. I do not know;" "PlutErch cr.lls lying, the vice of 
aavea." 

Uri.K \v. Rulativo pronouns are connective TvorU«,»n4 
S'-ni;nillv admit a comma before them: aa,"Hflpre(idin 
'■'ihUmily, 1W0 liverf a sober, rightcou^ and pious lifrf 
"Thrrc tsno charm in the female sex, uhich can supply tht 
place of virtue." 

Itiit when two mcmbera, or phrase*, are cioaely counacted 
hy a n*lativc. rpclraining the general notion of the antecedent 
ill a p-rticiilar sense, tho cuintna should hn omitted : » 
•■ I^cU-deniul is tho ancriiirp. which virtue must make ;" " A 
nwn whft is ofa detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most 
innnceiit words tliat can he put t<^ther." In thnlatterer 
3in;i|r, thf af^Prtimi'i^ n?il <it"smnTi'witM«ni,''b«t ofi 
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man who is of a detracting spirit ;" and therefore they should 
not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the rela- 
thrc is not expressed, hut understood : as, " It was from piety, 
warm and unaffected, that his morals derived strength." 
•* This sentiment, habitual and strong, influenced his >vhoio 
conduct" In both of these examples, the relative and verb 
which teas, are understood. ' 

Rule xvi. A sinlple member of a sentence, containfu 
within another, or following another, must be distinguisbrd 
by the comma : as, " To improve time whilst we are bles- 
sed with health, Avill smooth the bed of sickness." " Very 
often, while we are complaining of the vanity^ and tbv evils 
of human life, we make that vanity, and we increase those 
evils." 

If, however, the memb»Ms succeeding each other, are ver>' 
closely connected, the comma is unnecessary : as, ** Revela- 
tion tells us how we may attain hapjiiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its governing 
verb, with several worrjs br twecn them, those w ords should 
generally have a comma at the end of them ; as, " It ill be- 
comes good and wise men, to oppost». and degrade one an- 
c^er." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common de- 
pendence, and succeeding one another, are also divided by 
commas : as, "To relieve the indig^'ut, to comfort the afllirl- 
cd,to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, are hu- 
mane and noble employments." 

Rule xvii. When the verb^o be \h followed by a verb in 
the infinitive mood, which by transposition, might be mado 
the nominative case to it, tiie former is generally s<'parated 
from the latter verb, by a comma : as, " The most obvious 
remedy is, to withdraw from all associations Avith bad men." 
•*The first and mostobvious remedy against the inlection, is, 
to withdraw from all associations wfth bad men." 

Rule xviiL AVhen adjuncts or circiimstjmc(»s are of im- 
portance, and often when the natural order of them is invert- 
ed, they may be set off by commiis: as, "Virtue must be 
formed and supported, not by unfremient acts, but by daily 
and repeated exertions." "Vices, like shadows, towards 
the eveningof life, grow great and monstrous. 
*' Our interests are interwoven by threads innumerable ; 
** By threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven." 

Rule xix. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. TWs W a y;f^:t\^T?\ rv^*?. 'wVx^, 




h»(iii1i:s comprising; tam^. of the pnscMlmg rult«,* 
PS mit Uetcimined by aiiy of thiT" 



iiaOy I 

It wli.it 



iiri'fs Mvurity: Trom security, curiosity; froii 
Kii-HvtBtljH'." In this example, the vi'rb "nrisei 
i-lorij ti.'ftrd "curi'ijity" and "knowledge;" at n 
a ciiijsUerible pauss is rn-c ssiiry. 

Kdt<k XX. Thf ivords, no.v, to, heitcr, again, fir 
/oHHtri'-l. note, litsU;/, oner, niort, abavt all, on Hit c 
tkfnrxit^aee.in jMri, and nil oilier words and ph 
wrnii- kind, miKl ■:*'i><^i'.itly bi' wiMratoiI fn>ni tnc 
a rn-nni!i : as, " Etcm<^in5i-r tby bi^t and 8r<t fii 
frii, rhc sup}ii)rti:r urthyiiif.Lni^inndthi: piti<l« ii 
hniid :■ now, tiiP guHnlian nf thy yi>ulh, niid thi' 1 
rtttnin; yeari." " lie feared want, Amee, he < 
rictH-f." "Tliis coii'Uict mnv hral t!ir iliR'-n ure, 
pr<-viTit any in future." * Finntiff, 1 
it iiashirn olleii justly siiid.'' "If 'ilii 
ii>r; i no itiiwHonu, in sainmur tliere will bn n • bei 
Piituinn. no fruit : to, if youth tie Irifl>-() awny v 
provf mrnt, ripi.'r years may be contiimplibli!, ai 

111 niaiiy orthelhrt^iiingnilivnnd exai>>;ilcs, g 
miiit Ik paid to the length of llie ck'USi-s. and the 
wliicli tlivy biuu- to one another. A:i atlintion t 
of any pa«uigi-, and to rlic vlear, easv ri>ni iiii;ui 
w^ll, il is pr<'Siimi-(l, n itii the aiit uf thii iii-.ci'diii;: 
hJ>- th>- student to ndjiist tiie pr0[ier p^usc, and tii 
iasvrtinc tiic coniniiis. 

OFTHEriRWiCOLON. 
Thk S'-mifiilon is uscci fur (iividinf; a romj 
tenet; into two <«■ murp p^irls, mil so ctiisrly co 
thiiRf whiCii UP' scpHratMl by ii cninniM, nor yi<( 
pi-ndcnt utt eacii other, ns tliose which :in.' dii 
by n colon. 

"Th-' semicolon is snm"time!i used, mhi'n tht 
mfinbiT of the suiiteiic^ iV.vs net ofiisi If ^ivo 
si'n3i>, hut ilepe-iils on the riillo.'in^ cL<iit«' : and 
when thpsenr.-oftlii.t meuibcr wnuld bccomjil. 
theconclndiiigtine: as in the folloKini; iitstimci'i 
dewre 'if approbalion, when it ivnrki aneurdin;; 
improvps Ihr amitihli! |)ai1 ofiuir spicit'S in every 
■•laudable; so nothing is more destructive to then 

nremed by vanity and toWj," 
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*^ Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from worldly 
JTairs, is not what religion requires ; nor does it even enjoin 
I lonfi; retreat from them/' 

^ Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls lie at the 
lottom.** 

" Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her op- 
sratioos ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; that 
Knowledge will alwajs be progressive ; and that all future 
generations will contmue to make discoveries, of which we 
haTc not the least idea." 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE COLON. 

Trk Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or 
more parts, less connected than those which are separated 
by a semicolon ; but not so independent as separate dis- 
tinct sentences. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three follow- 
ing cases. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, but 
followed by some supplemental remark, or further illustra- 
tion of the subject : as, *' Nature felt her inability to extri- 
cate herself from the consequences of guilt : the gospel re- 
peals the plan of Divine interposition and aid.** ** Nature 
confessed some atonement to be necessary : the gospel dis- 
covers that the necessary atonement is made." 

2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a still 
greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the connecting 
<Hr concluding sentiment : as, "A divine legislator, uttering 
ins voice from heaven ; an almighty governor, stretching 
forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing us of perpetual 
net prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of indignation 
and wrath awaiting the wicked : these are the considerations 
which overawe the world, which support integrity, and check 
S»it" 

3. The Colon is commonly used when an example, a quo- 
tation, or a speech is introduced : as, **The Scriptures give 
OS sun amiable representation of the Deity, in th' 9e words : 
* God is love.' " ** He was often heard to say : * I have done 
with the world, and 1 am willing to leave it.' " 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is sometimes 
determmctl by a conjunction's Ixfing expressed, or not ex- 
pret.sed : as, ** Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of 
peri.ect happiness : there is no such thing in the world.'* 
**Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect ha^^v^- 
ntm^;ybr there 13 no such thing in the woT\Ar^ 




OF THb PERIOD. 

When a spntence is complile nnd indroendent, 
not connected in construction with the fdlowing 
tenet-, it is marked with h Period. 

Somi^ Bpn1i-<iL-e> nrr independent of each other, be 
th<>)r wnsr- Mild construction : aa, " Frar Gud, Honou 
kiiiK- Hht<> rhHrit} tiiwHrds all men." Otiiers are 
pendent oni^ in their ^rriininiitiral construction : as, '' 
Supreini- B. in;; cliauKi'S not, eitlier in liis desire to pro 
our hiippiiii-BS, or in tlie piaii pi hn adtniniatration. 
li^lit iilwajrs »liiiie« u^Kin us rrom abore. One clear an 
rect putli IS alwa) » pointed out to man." 

A period ranysometinii'S be admitted betireen twow 



A peniid rany sometimi'S ne admitted bel 
_eB, though they Hre joined by ii disjniicl. _ __ __,_ 
ronjunclion. For the qiialitjr of (he point does not al 
, , __ ... .:.. _ ......,.,^ jjm __ -u 



depend on tlie connective particle, 1 

structure of sentences : ;is, " Recrt-utions, though the; 

be of an inniwent kind, require steady government, to 



« He who lifts III 
the world, !■* iif. II men, tlie leait likely to avoid cei 
For he draws ujHin him^i'lf a thousand eyes, that tvil 
rowly iiispi ct liini in every part." 

Tne period -thoiild be used after every aiibreviated \ 
as,"iM.S. P.S. N.B. A, D. O. S. N.S."^. 

Of Vie Dash, Mites nf lalen-ofratton and Exdamatiim, 



The Dash, though often used improperly by hast 
incolierent ivriterB,may be introduced with pro|>riety,< 
the st'iiteiir« bri'nks olT iibruplly ; where a wgnificHot 
is required ; or ivh' re there is an unexpected turn 
sentiment: aa, " If tbou art he, bo much respected 
but, oh! how fallen! bowdenraded!" "If acting conf 
biy tnthewill of oiirCreuhir; — ifpromntine the Kelt 
munkind around us ; — if securing our own Happiness 
objects of the highest moment : — then ivc are loudl; 
upon, to cultivate and extend the great interests of n 
and virtue." 

" Here lies the peat False mnrble, wbere ? 
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Besides the points which mark the paus(>s in discourse, 
ere are others, which denote a different modulation of voice, 
correspondence to the sense. I'hes^ are, 

Th«* Interrogation point, ? 

The Exclamation point, ! 

The Parenthesis. ( ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A note of Interroption is used at the end of an inteiroea- 
re sentence ; that is, when a question is asked : as. ** Who 
ill accompany me ?'' ** Shall we always be friends ?^ 
Questions which a person asks himself in contemplation, 
ignt to be terminated b^r points of interrogation : as, ** Who 
iorned the heavens witn such exquisite beauty .'" ** At 
hose command do the planets perform their constant revo- 
tions?" • 

A point of interrogation is improper after sentences which 
e Dot questions, but only expressions of admiration, or of 
)me other emotion. 

** How many instances have we of chastity and excellence 
i tlie fair sex f" 

" V' ith what pnidence does the son of Sirach advise us in 
le choice of our compajiions !" 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in cases 
'here it is only said a- question has \yeen asked, and where 
le words are not used as a question. '* The Cyprians asked 
le, why I wept." To 8pve this sentence the interrogative 
>nn, it should be expressed thus : ** The CyprlauA said tu me, 
Why dost thou weep ?' " 

EXCLAMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of sud- 
en emotion, surprise, joy, grief, ^c. and also to invocations 
r addresses : as, ** My iriend ! this conduct amazes me !" 
Ress the Lord, O my soul ! and forget not all his benefits !*' 

** Oh ! had we both our humble sttte maintained. 

And safe in peace nnd poverty remain'd !" 

"Hear me. O Lord ! for thy loving kindness is great !" 
It is difficult in some cases, to distinguish between an in- 
MTOgative and exclamatory sentence; but a sentence, in 
"hicn any wonder Or admiration is expressed, and no answer 
ther expected or implied, may be always properly termina- 
Ni by a note of exclamation : as, " How much vanity in the 
ursuitsof men !" " Who can sufficiently express the goodness 
F our Creator !" " What h more amiable than virtue !" 

The interrogation and exclamation poiuta M<i \tv^^X«rBi\- 
Bite as to tiieir quantity or time, and raay b« e«\\»N?i\iftw\Ax\^^ 

•I 



irapcriod, agthe seDSem 
require. They tnarft an tievalioii of the voice. 

The utilit; of th<! points nrintern^tion and Exdanuti! 
appears froni thp rotlowing ciamplep, in which the meani 
is signified and discriminated sole); by the points. 
•' What con JMCcnsion r 
■' What condescenaon ?" 
" How grtat was llie sacrifice '," 
" llow great was the sacrifice r" 



A I'areiitiicsts is a clause contuning some ticcesnrj i 
furmation, or useful remark, introduced into the bod; 
suitence obliquely, and nhich may be omitted 'nitboat i 
Juring the Eraiuniaticul coHHtruction : as, 

"Knom th<<n this truth, (enough for man lo knon,) 

Virtue alone ia liappincss beioiv." 
" And «■»« the mnsom paid ? It naa ; and iiaid 
(Wliat caucsall liisb.mnty more?) for thee." 

"To gain a posthiuiious rc|'u*"fr"!i, is. to save fnurorS 
letters [fur what is n ■■-r.;'c l»»ii!cB?J from oblivioc 
" Know ye n'l', r.-r^ tlircti, (loi- 1 EpcHk to tnem that know t 
k>v,) iioiv tli.it the law hath domioion.overa man as long 
lie fivelh ?" 

irthe incidental clause issliortiOr perfectly coincides it 
the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the parentb 
ical character!!. The following instances are therefore i 
proper uses of the parcolhfsis. "Speak you(nho»aw)i 
wonders in the deep."' " Every planet (as the Creator 1 
miide nothing in vainj is most probably inhabited." "1 
found them asleep again ; (for thejr eyes were heavy ;)ii 
tlier knew they what to answer him," 

The pnrcnlhesis marks a moderate depression of thevw 
and may be accompanied with every pojnt which ibe lei 
would require, if the parenthetical characters were omitt 
It ou^ltt to terminate with the same kind of stop wbidi I 
member has, tint precedes it : and to contain that bI 
ivithin the parenthetical marks. We must, however, ew 
cases of inlerrogntlon and exclamation : as, " While tl 
wish to plciise, (and why should they not wish it ?) they ( 
dain dishonourable means." " It was represented DT 
analogy, (Oh, how inade<|iiate!)nhich was borrowed & 
paganism." Set Ike Odavo Grammar, on Ihit tuhjcd. 
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use of in composition, and which may be explained in thie 
place, viz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreTiate or 
shorten a word : as, 'tis for His ; tho* for though ; e'en for 
even ; judged (or judged. Its chief use is to show the geni- 
tive case of nouns : as, ** A man^s property ; a woman's or- 
nament" 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where some word hap- 
pens to be left out in writing;, and which is inserted over the 
line. This mark is also called a circumflex, when placed 
over a particular vowel, to denote a long syllable : as, ** Eu- 
phrates." 

A Hyphen, marked thus - is employedin connecting com- 
pounded words ; as, " Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-existence, self- 
love, to-morrow, mother-in-law." 

. It is also used when a word is divided, and the former part 
is written or printed at the end of one line, and the latter part 
at the. beginning of another. In this case, it is placed at the 
end of the first line, not at the beginning of the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus': as, " Fdncy." The 
Grave thus ^ : as, *' jPavowr." 

In English,'the Accentual marks «rs chiefly used in spel- 
iin{;-booKs and dictiouaries, tn mark the syllables which re- 
quire a particular stress of the voice in pronunriati<^i?. 

The stress is laid on lo'ig ..\\v.\ -hoit sjllihles indiscrimi- 
nately. In order to distinguish the one from the other, some 
writers of dictionaries have placed the grave on the former, 
and the acute on the latter, in this manner : *^ Minor min- 
eral, lively, livid, rival, river." 

The propt'T mark to distinguish a long syllable, is this " : 
as, ** Kdsy :" ami a short one" this " : as, "Fdlly." This last 
mark is called a breve. 

A Diaeresi?, thus marked ", consists of two points priced 
over one of the two vowels that would otherwise, make a 
diplithong, p.nd narts them into two syllables : as, ** Creator, 
coadjutor, aOiial." 

A Section, marked thus §, is the division of a discourse, or 
chapttT, intt» less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph H denotes thebeginning of a new subject, or 
a sentence not connected witfi the foregoing. This charac- 
ter is chiefly used in the Old, and in the New Testamente. 

A Quotation " ". Two inverted commas are generally 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which fs 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or authoi: in his own 
words ; and two commas in their direct position, are ^lacftd 
at the conclusion : as, 
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"Tbe proper studjr of mankind ia man." 

Crotchet! or Brnckcis [ j aervp. tu enclime a word or sea- 
tence, nliich i» to be eKptumed in a ante, or the e^planaliot 
ilsetr, or a word or a aentenci; which is intended to Huppl] 
some deJiciencT, or to n'ttify some mifitake. 

An Index ur Hand CC/° points out a remarkable passage 
or aomethine that requires particular attention. 



ABrace \ isusedinpoetryattheendof atriplet orthrei 

connect a number of words will 
! introduced to prevent a repeti 
tionin writioB or printing. 

An AsterisK, or liltli- star^, directs the reader to some nob 
in the margin, or nt the bottom of the pxge. Tivo or tbrei 
asterisks generally denote the omiasion oFsome lettKTsin: 
word, or of some bold or indi^licate expression, or some d& 
Tectin the manuscript. 

An Ellipsis — is also used, when some 1elt<^rs in a wotd 
or some words in a verse, are omitted : as, " The k— g," to 
-" the king." 

An Obelisk, which is marked thusf, and Parallels thtnl! 
tog-'.thi-r with the letters of the Alphabet, and Agiirea, aii 
used as references to the margin, or bottom of the page- 



It may not be improper to inncrt, in fh» place, a few ecu 
eral directions respecting the diTJaioa of a compositiixi lot 
paragraphs. 

Ditierent subjects, unless they are very short. Or very nu 
meroua in small compass, should be separated into pan 

When one subject is continued to n considerable' IfOlfi 
the lan;er divisions of it should beput into par:i|rraph8. An 
it will have a good effect to form the breaks, when it cj 
prop'-rlybe dosi^, st sentiments of lh« most weight, or th: 
chli f.)r peculiar ittfntion. 

Tlie Fncts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, somi 
timBS naturally point out the aep;ira!ir)ns into paragrHph! 
and each of these, when of threat length, will again rt^iuii 
subdivisions at tlieirmost distinctive parts. 

In cases which require u connected subject to Ite fonn< 
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DIRECTIONS reapecHng the use of capital letters. 

It was formerly the custom to begin'evtry noun with a 
capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave the 
wnting or printing a crowded and confused appearance, it 
has been discontinued. It is, however, very proper to begin 
with a capital, 

1, The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 

2. The first word alter a period ; and, if the two sen Vence« 
are totally independent, after a note of interrogation or excla- 
mation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sentences, 
are thrown into one general group ; or if the construction of 
the latter sentences depends on the former, all of them, ex- 
cept the first, may begin with a small letter : as, ** How long, 
ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? and the scomers de- 
Ugbt in their scorning? and fools hate knowledge ?" ^'Alas! 
how different ! yet how like the same !'* 

S. The appellations of the Deity : as, *' God, Jehovah, the 
Almighty, tne Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the 
Messiah, the Holy Spirit" 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, 
rivers, ships : as, *< George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the 
Thames, the Seahorse.'* 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places : as^ 
** Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, 
or when it b in a direct form : as, " A^^vays remember this 
ancient maxim: * Know thyself/" **Our great Lawgiver 
says, * Take up thy cross daily, and follow me.' " But when 
a quotation is brought in obliquely after a comma, a capital 
is unnecessary : as, " Solomon observt s, * that pride goes 
before destruction.^ " 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin 
with a capital : as, " Temptation proves our virtue." 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of 
books : as, ** Johnson's Dictionary of the Enjrlish Language;" 
•* Thomson's Seasons ;" ** Rollings Ancient History." 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are written in 
capitals : as, " I write :" ** Hear, O earth !" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capi- 
tals, when they are remarkably emphatlcaU or lUe. ^^w^\^^ 
subject of the composition. 
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'■The proper rtudj of mankind is man." 

Crotchets Of BrnckPts [j servH to en clime a word or sen- 
tence, which U lo be eipfained in a nute, or the eiiplaniilior 
itseir, era word or a Bentenn which is intended to Huppl} 
some deHciency, or to rectify some mistake. 

Ad Indei ur Hand CC/° points out a remarkable passage 
or something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace \ a used in poetry at the end of a tiplet or threi 

lines, which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number or words will 
one common tern:, and are introduced to prevent a repeli 
tionin writing or printing. 

An AsterisK, or liltle stiir*, directs the reader to some not 
in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two or tiirei 
asterisks generally denote the omiasion of some letters in; 
word, or of some bold orindtlicate expression, or some de- 
fect in the manusci-ipt. 

An Ellipsis — U also used, when some letters in a word 
or some words in a verse, are omitted : as, " The k — g," fo 
"the king." 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus f, and Parallels thus! 
log'ilher with the letters of the Alphabet, and figures, ar< 
used as references to the margin, or bottom ofthe page- 



It may not be improper to insert, in this place, a few gen 
t^rat diri^ctions respecting the division of a compoatiou mb 
paraicraphs. 



graphs 

When one subject is continu'^d to a consideraUe Ingtb 
the larger divisions of it should be put into parat^apha. Ani 
il will have a good eflect to form tbe breaks, when it rs 
prop'-rly be ito'if , at sentimcnta of the most weight, or th: 
call fjr peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, somi 
times naturaliv point out the separationa into par^niph! 
and each of these, when of jijeat length, will ^bui requii 
subdivisions at theirmost distinctive parts. 

In cases which require a connected subject to Ite formt 
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DIRECTIONS reapecHng the use of capital letters. 

It was formerly the custom to begin'evtry noun with a 
capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and ^a\e the 
wnting or printing a crowded and confused appearance, it 
has been discontinued. It is, however, very proper to begin 
with a capital, 

1, The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 

2. The first word after a period ; and, if the two sen Vence« 
are iciaUy indeperuUni, after a note of interrogation or excla- 
mation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sentences, 
are thrown into one seneral group ; or if the construction of 
the latter sentences depends on the former, all of them, ex- 
cept the first, may begin with a small letter : as, ** How long, 
ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? and the scomers de- 
fight in their scorning? and fools hate knowledge ?*' ^'Alas! 
how difierent ! yet how like the same !'* 

S. The appeUations of the Deity : as, '' God, Jehovah, the 
Abnigjity, tne Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the 
Messiah, the Holy Spirit." 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, 
rivers, ships: as, *' George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the 
Thames, the Seahorse.'* 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places : as, 
** Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, 
or when it is in a direct form: as, "Ahvays remember this 
ancient maxim : * Know thyself/" **Our great Lawgiver 
says, 'Take up thy cross daily, and follow me.' " But when 
a quotation is brought in obliquely after a comma, a capital 
is unnecessary : as, *^ Solomon observts, ' that pride goes 
before destruction.' *' 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin 
with a capital : as, " Temptation proves our virtue." 

7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of 
books : as, ** Johnson's Dictionary of the Enjrlish Language;" 
•* Thomson's Seasons ;" ** Rollings Ancient History." 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are written in 
capitals : as, " I write :" ** Hear, O earth !" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capi- 
tals, when they are remarkably emphatlcAi, w tVvR. ^^'^''^ 
subject of the composition. 
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APPENDIX. 



CONTAINING RULES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR ASfllSTi: 
TOUNO PBRSONS TO WRITE WITH PERSPICUITY AND A 
CURACY. TO BE STUDIED AFTER THET HAYR ACqUIRl 
A COMPETENT KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



PERSPicumr 

IS the fundamental quality of style : a quality so essential 
every kind of writing, that for the want of it nothing c 
atone. It is not to be considered as merely a sort of nc^ati 
virtue, or freedom from defect It has higher m«;rit : it h 
degree of i)06itive beauly. We are pleased with nn auth< 
and consiaer him as deserving praise, who frees us from 
fatigue of searching for his meaning ; who carries us throu 
his subject without any embarrassn»cnt or confusion : whc 
style flows always like a limpid stream, through which ^ 
see to the very bottom. 

The study of perspicuity and accurncy of expression cc 
sists of two parts: and reouires attention, first, to Sim 
Words and Pkraaes ; and then, to the Constrwtion of jS 
fences. 

PART I. 

(yPERSPicuiTY and Accuracy of Expression, w 
respect to single Words and Phrases. 

These qualities of style, considered with regard to woi 
and phrases, require the following properties : purity, pb 

PRIETY, and PRECISIOxV. 

CHAPTER r. 

OF PURITY. 

I 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words, dnd au 
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new-coined, or used without proper (".nthoritv. All such 
words and phrases as the following, should he avoided 
Qiwth he; I wist not; eretohile ; bthest ; selfsame ; delica- 
tesse,for fleWcacy ; politcssey for politeness ; hmiicur^ or hau°:h- 
tiness ; tncumbermentf connexiiy^ martyrised^ for encumbrance, 
connexion, martyred. 

Foreign and learned words, unless where necr^ssity requires 
them, should never be admitted intO'Our comp<tsition. Bar- 
ren languages may need such assistance, but ours is not one 
of these. A multitude of Latin words, in p -rticular, have. 
of late, been poured in upon our langua;2;e. On some i)cca- 
sions, they jj;ive an appearance of elevation and di;;nity t(i 
style; but they often render it stiff and apparHjitly forced, 
In general) a plain, native stjle, is more intelligible to ail rea- 
ders ; and, by a proper management of words, it c;in be made 
as strong ana expressive as this Latinised English, or any 
foreign idioms. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF PROPRIETY. 

Fbopriety of language is t lie selection of such word's Jis 
the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we in- 
tend to exprt^ss by them ; in opp«>8ition to low expressions, 
and to words and phrases whicii would be less significant oj 




and may, nevertheless, be deficient in propriety : for the 
words may be ill chosen, not adapted to the subject, nor fully 
expressive of the author's sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and phra- 
ses, we must avoid low expressiovs ; svpply words that arc 
toanting ; be careful not to u^e Vie same word in different 
senses ; avoid the injvkdicious use f technical phrases^ i quivo- 
cal or ambif^ufi'iis words^ uninieuifcible expressions, and all 
such words andphra^' s as are not adapted to our meaning. 

1. Avoid low expressions: such as, "Topsy turvy, hurly 
burly, pellmell ; having a month's mind for a thing ; curry- 
ing favour with a person ; dancing attendance on tne 
great," ^c. 

" Meantime the Britons, left to shift for themselves, were 
forced to call in the Saxons for their defence." The phrase 
** leji to shift for them^sdveSy^ is rather a low phrase, and 
too much in the familiar style to be proper in a grave treatise. 

2. Supply xcords that are tpanting, *^ MVtowr^ \k«^« 

S 2 «i?>f 




look u|)oii 03 fi greater evil than anarchy itself, >s rat 
tuivneK is a happiRr state or life than a slave ut the f 

i.itT than Hull of a slave at tlie oAr," " He has not 
litis fiihjcct lihpriill^, by the views of oUieraas wet 
oivn ;" " I!y advtrhng to thn vitun nfothcra," wou 
l<ruii bettur. "'J'hia generous actiuii gn^itly increi 
I'lirmcr itirric^,*" itshouM have iHtm^ "gnrntl}- in 
He ttierit of his fiirmer sur\ici>s," " By the pleasiin- 
iinnginatinn itr fancy (nhieh 1 shall nan iiroroiwii 
jiere meaii," ifC. This jta^saRt'. ouglil lu have had th 
■■ttirms** supiilied, whmh would havp made it c 
"firm* which I shall usi- promiscuously." 

It may he proper in this jjlace to iiIbhtvp, thnt nrlii 
pr^pontimiR are a<itnetimes impniperly oinillrd ; hi 
tiillowiiij; instances : '■ Koiv immense thii illfff ri'iice I 
l!i<>pi(ms and profane!" "Dnath is tlieennimoD lot 
■ift^iHl men and had.'' The^ sliiiuld have h»[l tliM 
sud prppofitioii repeated: "Hoiv iinmonse tho di 
lii-twrtfl We pious and ttt profane J" " Duath is the t 
|.H of all ! f/fitntA inen and o/had." 

'j'hc reju'titioii of ailirles i.riil prepo><itians in pmpe 
» ■■ intend to point <»it tlie olijeels of which nt- t>|M-ah, 
tini;iiished from each other, '>r in nititni^t ; and n 
«ish tJi.it thi> r<-iidcr'» attemiim rhould rest on tii.it 
tion: ii»,"Oiir'i-ht :?at onrc (Ae most deti;;l)t!ii>, 
r^ictt usi-fdl ot'all o>ir sct)>e'..-' 

i-M frf^ii-jTXlhi, nor in ilifft.n.ul srn*t», '■ Oiii* may 
air ibAicA pro"eeds f/om ajiist suilivii^nry and kiiowl 
the iiiatti;>' hnfure hira, KrticA may niititrally prudut 
motions ol his head .ind l>ody,u4tumi;;bt bt'comcth 
better than the Iiht.'* 

The pmn.nin w/iicA is litre llirice usf<I, iu such a 
ss to throw oiKfcurit.v over the sentence. 

" Gregory favoured tlie underlakini;, for no other 
than this, liiat the manager, in rouptcnnnis', liivni 
friend." It should have been, " resimbled his friuud." 

" Charily- expands our hearta in love to God and i 
libythe virtue of rhnrity that the rich arc blt-fsed, 

M plied. In this spntmci', the wiird "charity 
.used in two diffinnt senaes; for the bigl 
k Uld for almsgiving. 
Il fte injiirfirioiw use ofUiAmtallrrmt. To 
D not understand sea-iihrases, that " Wc 
ard. and stnod off to •«»;' Tto'^W. wn 



;lves very obscurely. Technical piira3c» not f)ein2j in 
nt use, mit on!}* the peculiar dialect of a particular class, 
lould never use them but when we know they will be 
rstood. 

Avoid equivocal or ambi^ous words. The following; 
nces are exceptionable in this respect. " As for such' 
als as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to destroy 
." ** I looK since learned to like nothing but what you 
" He aimed at nothing less than the crown," may denote 
r, "Nothing was less aimed at by him than the crown," 
S^othing inft»rior to the crown could satisfy his ambition.'* 
HI have mercy, and not sacrifice." The nrst part of this 
nee denotes, ** 1 will exercise mercy ;" whereas it is in 
>lace employed to signify, " I require others to exerciati 
The translation should therefore have been accommo- 
l to these different meanings. "They were both mucli 
5 ancient among the Persians, than 'Zoroaster or Zer- 
t." The or in this sentence is equivocal. It server 
r as a copulative to synonymous words, of as a disjunc- 
)f diff rent things, if, therefore, the student should not 
7 that Zoroaster and Zerdusht mean the same person, 
ill mistake the sense. " The rising tomb a lofty column 
:" " And thus the son the fervent sire addrest." Did 
omb bear the column, or the column the tomb ? Did 
on address the sire, or the sire the son ? 

Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or phraser. 
ive observed," says Steele, "that the superiority^ among 
5 coffeehouse peliticians, proceeds from an opinion of gal- 
y and fashion." This sentence, considered in itself, evi- 
\y conveys no meaning. First, it is not said whose opin- 
hei. own, or that of others: Secondly, it is not said what 
on, or of what sort, favourable or unfavourable, true or 
, but in general, "an opinion of gallantry and fashion/* 
h contains no definite ex|)rcssion of any meaning. With 
)int assistance of the context, reflection, and conjecture, 
hall perhaps conclude that the author intended to say ; 
at the rank among tiiese politicians was determined by 
opinion generally entertained of the rank, in point of gai- 
y and fashion, that each ofthem had attained." 
rhis temper of mind,*' says an author, speakiiig ofbu- 
y, " keeps our understanding tight about us." Whether 
;uthor had any meaning in this expression, or what it 
is not easy to determine. 

»metinies a writer runs on in a specious verbo^^«' 
sing his reader with synonymous t^ttcv^ kcv^l S^aoffomSS. 
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propMitiftRs, nell-turned periods, and high sounding 
fiat at the same time, using those words so indefinttt 
the roader can either affix no meaning at all to them, 
affix to them almost any ineaoin^ he pleases. 

" If it 14 asked," says a lale writer, " whence arises 
mooy, or beaiitj of language ? what are the mips for 

ingit? the aosv - '- --^ ■ - "••-'• --■ 

■weet and plea 



the 0ft of nature ; it may be much improvi!^, but 

ijud^ 
9«lody of composition. Just numbers, a 



Suited hy art. Whuever is possessed " 
r; critical precepts to enable him tojud^ ofa 
" " ' Just numbe 



that decorum which ia 
the human mind." 

The following is a po«tioal example of the same 
in which there is srarccly a itlimp^ of meaning, lb 
was compuEwd by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, fn)m heavenly harmony, 
Ttiis uiiivKTsal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Thro' all the comp:i9s of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 
In general, it may be said, that in writings of this 
we must acceptor sound instead ofscnse; being a 
that ifwe met>twith liltli^that can inform the judgm 
shall at I^HBt And nothing that will ofiV-nd the ear. Ai 
haps this is one reas in that we pass over such smoc 
f;uage, without suspecting th.it it contains little or no 
ing. Inorderto write or speak clearly and intelligib 
thmj^ are especially nouisitc: one, that we have elf 
diatinti ideas of our subject ; and the other, that of- 



ces,are generally, if not always, the result of embat 
obscure, and feeble thought ; nut that persons ofjud 
who are accustomed to serutrnize their ideas, and the 
cation of their words, should sometimes write wit ho 
meaninc, is, at first sight, matter of admiration. This 
ever, wBenfurtherconsidpred, appears to b« an effect < 
from the same cause, indistinctness of conception, an 
""ntion to the exact import of words. The occau 
ieh ire are moat apt lo sneak and write in (his unu 

■■■nnsf avD iVio fV.i-eik {cA\innini< 
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is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
are fond of the metaphoric style, are generally 
continue it too lon^, and to pursue it too far. 
often misled by a desire of flourishing on the siv- 
ies of a metaphor which they have ushered iui^^^ 
e, witliout taking the trouble to examine whetii 
any qualities in the subject, to which these prop 
with justice and pei-spicuity, l>e applied. The 
?tancc'. of this sort of writing is from an author of 
' eminf^nce. ** Men must acquire a very peculiar 
lahit of turning their view inward, in order to ex- 
terior regions and recesses of the mind, the hol- 
of det p thought, the private seals of fancj, and 
md wilih^rnesses, as well as the more friiitiul and 
acts of this obscure climate." A most wonderful 
)$2; us, that it is ditficult to trace the operations of 
The autiior having determined to represent tlie. 
J under the metaphor of a country, revolved in 
} the various objects which might be found in a 
thout considering whether there are any things in 
roperly analo^jous to these. Hence the strange 
lakes with regions and recesses, hollow caverns and 
5, xoasUa and ivUdemcsseSf fruiffiU and cvliivated 
ds which, though thev have a precise meaning, 
:o counti'y, have no definite signification, as ap- 
id. 

id occasion of our being apt to write uniutelligi- 
v herein the terms most frequently occurring, ae- 
whichare of a complicated nature, and to which 
not sufficiently familiarised. Of tMese the instan- 
nberless in every tongue ; such as Government, 
e, constitution, power, legislature,jurisdiction, $fc, 
i and pruiripal occasion of unintelligible writing, 
» terms employed are very abstract, and cons*?- 
rry extensive signification. Thus the word lion 
tinctly r.ppretiended iiy the mind than the wonl 
:han miinial, ammo/ than being, 
ujd last rule for preserving iiropriety in our wonli 
:, is, to avoid all those tphich are not adapted to the 
an to communicate ; or which arc less signijicanl 
of those ideas. " He feels any sorrow that can 
in ;" better " happfu to man.'' ** The conscience 
K one's s»*lf a benefactor, is the best recompense 
o;" it should have been " corwciousnus " **^^ 
ved the divine prec^t, * There \a tioV ?i «^«av\N* 
round/ " fyc. Jt should have b«*.ei\"' dodTMvc-" 
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"It w butopeninp tile eye, and theBcene enters." i 
cannot be uid (a enter : an odor enters ; but a scene a 
m pTUtntx it-tlf. 

"We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
out inquiring into tfin cntiaes of it :" it i? proper to sa; 
wenmmt to the truth of x proposition ; but it cannot i 
he said, that wc OJaint to Uit btauly lifan o^ect. ,ia 
tdgt would have expressed the vtnSewith propriety. 

" Tbe sc-nseorfei-lini;, cnn, indevd, give us a notion < 
tension, sliape, and all athrr idaia thut enter at the ejr 
cept cotours." ExUnAon and .>hajK can, with nopni|: 
he called ideas ; thej are properties of matter, tim 
]t Hccur.ite, to speak of any sense ^vin^iu a niMenqfi 
our scni'es give us the ideas themselves. The mean 
the sentpnce would have been proper, and much clea 
Ihenuthorhadeitpressi'd tiimself tnus : "The sense of 
ingcan, indeed, givf^ us the idea of extension, figure. la 
the other properties of matter, wliich are perceived bj 
eye, except colours." 

" The cnvetous man never has a sufficiency ; althoui 
has ivhnt is enough for nature," is much inferior to," 
covetoos man never has tnougk ; although he has id 
Biifficiatt for nature." 

'' A traveller observes the most slriking objects be W 
general remarks all the motions of his enemy ;" hctttrl 
" A traveller j-Mfiart J," fi^;. ; "A general ofiaCT-pes," 4*- " 
measure enlarged his school, and oblisid hina to increoa 
buildings ;" it should be, "iiicrenjeifliis school;" and' 
Ittrgr the buildings." 

"He applied aniedir.ine before the poison bad tin 
work :" better thus : " He applied an antidote," l/t. 

"The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throin 
its had qualities, on all nho are within its reach ;" be 
"throws out its maligiiont qualitit^s." 

"I will go except 1 shoiilu be ill;" "I saw them alln 
two or three;" correctt^d thus: "wdttt I should be 
"eree/rf two or three." 

A afflection of words and ))hrases, which are petal 
expressive pf the ideas we design to communicate; or w 
are aii particular and delrrminate in their signiflcatioD, 
consistent with the nature and the scope of the discm 
possesses great beauty, and cannot fail tu produce a| 
cflect. 
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words and phrases. It signifies retrenching super- 
and pruning the expression, so as to exhibit neither 
or less than an exact copy of the person's idea who 

words uised to express ideas may be faulty in threi^ 
s. 1st, They may not express the idea which the au- 
tends, but some other which only resembles it ; se- 
, They mayexpress that idea, but not fully and com- 
; thirdly, They may express it, together with some- 
nore than is intended. Precision stands opposed to 
iree faults, but chiefly to the last Propriety implieB 
lorn from the two former faults. The words which 
d may be proper ; that is, they may express the idea 
id, and they may express it fully ; but to be preeiae^ 
s that they express ihai idta and no more. 
use and importance of precision nay be deduced 
le nature of the human mind. It never can view, 
and distinctly, more than one object at a time. If it 
ook at two or three together, especially objects that 
^semblance or connexion, it finds itself confused and 
'assed. It cannot clearly perceive in what they agree^ 
w^hat they differ. Thus, were any object, suppose 
mimal, to be presented to my view, of whose structure 
id to form a distinct notion, I should desire all its trap- 
o be taken ofT; I should require it to be brought before 
itself, and to stand alone, that tnere might be nothing 
de my attention. The same is the case with words. 
;n any one would inform me of his meaning, he also 
e more than what conveys it : if he joins foreign dr-* 
mces to the principal objects ; if, by unnecessanily va- 
the expression, he shifts the j)oint of view, and makes 
; sometimes the object itself, and sometim^ another 
hat is connected with it, he thereby obliges me to look 
eral objects at once, and 1 lose sight ofthe principal, 
ads the animal he is shpwing me, with so many trap* 
md collars, that I cannot distinctly view it ; or he brings 
ly ofthe same species before me, somewhat resembling, 
t somewhat difiering, that I see none of them clearly, 
an author tells me of his hero's couraec in the day of 
the expression is precise, and I understand it fully : 
from the desire of multiplying words, he should praise 
iruge and fortitude; at the moment he joins these 
together, my idea begins to waver. He means to exr 
>ne quality more strongly, but he is in truth expression 
courage resists danger ; fortitude supports pain. The 
?n of exerting each of these ^a\^\es \^ ^fte:?^XX\ 'Wi^^ 




being led to Ihiiik of both li-Bethcr, wlien only one 
BhoiiMheconsirierpd, my vii^ivisrendered unsteady, 
concrption ofthi^ oliject indistincL 

All suhjecia do not eqiiullj Kquire preciw>n. Il 
cienl,on inaiiv occasions, thtit we have a general vie 
menoinF- '■Tb" Biihject, [icrhaps, i% of the known anc 
kind, and wc are in no baxanl of niistakini; the sen 
nuthnr, though every word whicb be uses is not pre 

Many authors oQcnd af;iiinat this rule afpncisim. 
'tderable one, in deacriliing a l>ad aclion, expresses 
llitw! "Itia to reiniivea giiod and orderly affwtioi 
introduce sn ill or disonlerly oni- 1 to commit nn at 
is it), immoral, and unjust : to do ill, or to act !□ pre 
inte<;nty, K""d naturi', and north." 

A wowd of nil meaning or useless words is broiigh 
cr by some author*^ who, afraid of expressing tlieiE 
n common and ordinary manner, and allured by ac 
iinec of spleniliiiir, surround i^vcry thing which they 
saT with a certain copious Intpiacilj. 

The great source of a l'«isKB(yleinoppoMtion tof 
is the injudieinus use of the vviirds termed si/ni 
TTiey are called synonymous, btcause tliey afp-ec ir 
sing one prinripal idea; but, for the most part. If mil 
tliey express it with some diversity in the circumsta 

The followiTig instances show a difference in the 
iif words reputed synooymous, and point out the u 
li!nding, with care and strictni'xs, to the ex;iet ir 

dastom, hiiliii. — t^nstoin, rt'Siiccts the action ; t 
rfrtor. By cnslom, we mean tlie frequent re|H-titii 
hiimuact; liy habit, the effect whiclilliat repetition ] 
on the mind or body. By the custom of walking oj) 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride, vanity. — Pride maket us esteem our;<elve< 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to 
n man is too. proud lo be vain. 

Hauf^inits, disdain. — Haughtiness is founded 
hitMi opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, oi 
opinion we have of others. 

OnZ^,aJone. — Only, imports that there is no otfa 
*ame kind \ alone, imports being accompnnied by i 
An only child, » one that has neither brother nor 
mid xlone, isotK who is left by itself. There is a d 
tfterefore, in prottM tamaat,*., >«fwwi\tti«%etwo 



"Virtue only makes us happy ;** and ** Virtue alone makes 
Ui happy." 

Wisdom, prudence, — Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
irhat is most proper, rmdence, prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

JBrmre, complete, — A thing is entire, by wanting none of its 
parts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages that 
belong to it. A man may have an entire house to uimself, 
and yet not have one corapU*to apartment. 

Surprised, asUmished, amazed, confounded. — I am surprised 
with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished at what 
18 vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incomprehensible ; 
1 am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

TranquUlUy, peace, calm, — Tranquillity, respects a stoa- 
tk)n free from trouble, considered in itself ; peace, the same 
situation with respect to any causes that might interrupt it; 
calm, witli regcird to a disturbed situation gDiD|!; t)efofe 0r 
following^ it. A good man enjoys ti*anquiFity, m himself ; 
peace, with others ; and calm/after the storm. 

These are s >me of the numerous -instances of words^ in 
our language, whose significations approach, but are not 
predsely the same. The more the distinction in the mean- 
11^ of such words is attended to, tlie more clearly and forci- 
bly shall we speak or write. It may not^ on all occasions, be 
necessary to pay a great deal of attention to very nice dis- 
tinctions; yet tile foregoinj!; instances show theutility of some 
general c<ire to understand the distinct import of our words. 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on our 
guard, lest, from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench 
aD copiousness. Scarcely in any language are there tw» 
words that cnnve^r precisely the same idea ; a person thor- 
oughly conversant in the propriety of the language, wiU always 
be able to observe something that distinguishes them. As they 
are Uke different shades of the same colour, an accurate wa- 
ter can employ them to great advantage, by using them so 
as to heighten and complete the object wnicQ he presents to 
us. He supplies by one what was wanting in the other, to 
the strength, or to the finishing, of the image which he 
means to exhibit. But, for this purpose, he must be atten* 
tive to the choice of his words, and not employ them care* 
lessly, merely for the sake of filling up a penod^ or of round* 
ing or diversifying his language, as if their signification were 
exactly the same, while in truth it is not. To unite copious- 
ness and precision, to be full and easy, and at the same fiiii6 
correct and exact in the choice of iivery word^,iy^<dsii^QSc^ 
one of the hieh^tand most difficult atUixvTn^t^X^'^^'^rE^iwsiv 



PART n. 

OP PERdPrCCITT AND ACCURACT OF EICPKB88IOF9 WI 
RESPECT TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very Ions, i 
very short : long ones n'quire close attention to tniike 
clearly |>erceive the connexion of the several parts ; i 
:*hort ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the c 
nexion of thought. Yet occasioTially they may both be us 
with -force and propriety ; as may be seen in the follow 
sentences. 

** If you look about you, and consider the lives of oth 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are bom v, 
honour, and how many diie without name or children ; h 
Tittle beauty w« see, and how few friends we hear of; h 
much poverty, and how many diseasi^s th»'re are in the woi 
you will fall down upon your knees, and instead of renin 
at one affliction, will admire so many blessings which 3 
have received from the Divini* hand." This is a sentei 
roniposed of several members linked tog«'ther, and hang 
upon one another, so that the s<'nse of the whole is 
woug;ht out till the close. The following is an example 
one in which the sense is formed into short, independ 
pfojwMiitions, each complete within itself. " I confess, it s 
want of consideration tiiat made ine an author. I wrote 
♦•aus<i it amused me. 1 correctt^u, because it was as pleas 
to me to correct as to write. I published, because 1 was t 
i might please such as it was a credit to please.*' 

A ti;un ofsentenct;s, constructed in the same manm-r, ? 
with the same numl>er of members, should never be allov 
to succeed one another. A long succession of either long 
short sentences should also be avoidiKi ; for the ear tires 
tiither of them when too long; continued. 

Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short perio 
and of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is gn 
tied ; but animation and ibrc(; an? given to our style. 

We now proceed to consider the things most essential 
an accurate and a perfect sentence. They appear to be I 
four following : 1. clearness. 2. unity. 3. strength. 4 
JUDICIOUS use of the figures of speech. 

CHAPTER I. 

OP THE CLEARNESS OF A SENTENCE. 

Purity, propriety, and precision, in words and phra 

separately considered, have already been explained, 8 

shi^wntoUe m^cesswy to ^fetav^ii\i<i>»^\i'&>wtcMWLtc writi 



Clearness.) pbaspicuitt, ^. tiy 

The just relation of sentence, and the parts of sentence!^ 
to one another, and the due arrangement of the whole, are 
the subjects which remain to be discussed. 
- Thk first requisite of a perfect sentence is deamess. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 

. the ineanin<^, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from 

two causes ; eitiier from a wron;r choice of words, or a wrong 

arrangement of them. The choice of iiords and phrases, as 

far as regnrds perspicuity, has been already consideredt 

The disposition of them comes now under consideration. 

The first tliins to be studied here, is grammatical pro- 

;- priety. But as tne grammar of our language is compara< 

lively not extensive, there may be an olwcure order of words!^ 

where there is no transgression of any grammatical rule^ 

The relations of words, or members of a period, are, with U9, 

ascertained only by the position in which they stand. 

Hence a capitil rule in the arrangement of sentences i& that 
the words or members, most clearly related, should be placed 
b the sentence as near to each other as possible, so as to 
make their mutual relation clearly appear. It will be proper 
to produce some instances, in order to show the importance 
of this rule. 

I. hi the position of adverbs. '^ The Romans understood 
fibertr, ai least, as well ad we.'* These words are capable of 
two oifferent senses, according as the emphasis, in reading 
them, is laid upon liberty, or upon at least. The words 
should have been thus arranged : "The Romans understood 
Mberty as well, at least, as we." 

** Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or atheism/* 
Is it meant that theism is capable of nothing else besides 
being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? This is what 
the words literally import, through the wrong placing of the 
adverb only. It sh(»uld have tieeii, " Theism can be opposed 
only to polytheism or atheism." 

'^By tne pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such 

pleasures as arise originally from sight." When it is said^ 

^Imean ordy such pleasures,^* it may be remarked, that tha 

adverb only is not properly placed. It is not intended here 

to qualify the word mean, but sucli pleas^ires ; and therefore 

should have been placed in as close connexion as possible 

>ivith the word which it limits or qualifies. The style b*ir 

Comes more clear and neat, when the words are arranged 

thus : '* By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean such 

pleasures only as arise from sight.'* 

In the fnlhwJnf^ sentence, the word moreXs T\^\.\ti\\av^^'^'^ 
t>//icr. *' Thorv is not, pcrh;»ps, any re.aX >i\-AM\.^ ox ^%iXs^rKv\^ 
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mar* in one piece of maKer than anotlicr.'' T) 
oi^t to bate stood thin: "B<>uuty or deformi' 
piece of matter more than in another?' 

t. In Hit potUion of circumstanctt, and ofpartic 
iert. 

An author, in his disaert:ition on parties, thus 
Mmadf; "Are these dteigns ivliich any m.in, whi 
Briton, in any cirru Distances, in any Eiluatiun, oi 
M^med or afraid to avow ?" Hktt we are left 
wlulher theie words, "in any drcunistanc«s, in i 
tion,"are connected with "amiin bom in Britla 
dRimutaDces or situaUon," or nitb that man's " ai 
desgni bi nDy drcunutanccs or situation into nhic 
be brouEbt.*' As it ii probabk' that the latter was 
ttie arron|^mrnt ought to have been conducted th 
IhcM designs ivhich any mnn, who is bom a Briton 
be ashained or afraid, in any situation, in any circu 
toarow?" 

The following is another instance of a wrong an 
of circu mstancea. " A great stone th;it I happent 
after a long search, by the sea shore, terrcd me I 
•hor." One would toinlc that the search was eonfi 
seashore; but as the meaning is, that the sre^t 
bundtiy the sea shore, the period ought to liave 
" A great stone, that, after a long search, I happem 
by the sea shore, served me for an anchor.'' 

It is a rule, too, nfver to crowd m;iny circum^ 
gether, but rather to intersperse them j[> difFirent p 
lentcncf, joined with the principal Hords on whii-h 

Sand. For instance ; " What I had the opportunil 
oning to my friend, some time a^o, in coiivers! 
not a new thought" These two circumstances, ' 
ago," aoA " in conefrsaKon," which are here put 
would have hail a better effect disjoined, thus ; " W 
the opportunity, sometime ago, of mentioning to 
m conversation, was not a new tiiought." 

Here follows an example of the wroni; arrange 
member ofa sentence. *'The n^.inU^T ofstite w 
less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on 
pedestal, will always hiivc his jealousy strim;:- ah 
Here, so fur as can be gatKert'd from Ihp nrmn?>^] 
doubtful whether the object introduced, by 
latestowhat goes before, or to whatfoUow; 
isremoved by the following order. "I'hi 
wbOf like a htt\c st&tue ^WeA on n.Tia^ 
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iced AS near together as possible, erta yihun ttioir 
■n would convey no ambipiity. This wil! be wen id 
«ing passages rrom Addison. " For the Englith are 
rnnciful, and very often disponed bv that glooniU 
melancbolT of temper which are so frequent in our 
) many wild notions and extraTaganries, Id whicb 
■e not so liable." Here the verb or asserlinn is, by a 
mfi rirrumstHRce. separated from the subject t« 
rtfi-rs. This mignt have been easily prpvenW, by 
the circumstance htfore the verb, thus: "For thn 



I (fiaposed to many wild notions/' Sfc. 
as no mortal author, In the ordinary fnteenil vicinri- 
liings, linows to what use his worlis may, some tinie 
, he appbed," ^c. Relter thus : " For as, in the or- 
iteand vicissitiideof things, do mortut author knows 
use, some time or other, his works tnay he ap- 

thvse ciamptvs, the foUoning obserrationH will , 
.hat a rircumsbincc ought never to beplai-ed between 
ital members of a period ; but either between the 
he member to which it belongs, or in such a manner 
murine it to its proper member. 'When the sense ad- 
the sooner a circumstance is introduced, generally 
;, tiie better, that the more important and signiflcant 
nay possess the last plac*-, quite liisen cumbered, 
lowing sentence is, in this rssppct, faulty. " Th? 
r was so intent on Ihe establishment of his absolute 
I Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly to 
in and ruin forthe saht of it." Better thus: "That, 
ikf- of it, heexpostd the empire doubly to dcsob' 

ippeare to be a proper place to obserre, that when 
thiiii^s U:ive ail iibvions relation to each other, in 
.0 the oi'il'T irf nature or time, that order shuukt be 



I, in assigning th<'m tbeirplnces in the sentence ; un- 
sciipe of the pasHages require it>to be varied. Th« 
on of thefnlbiwing lines is inaccurate in this respect: 



. . . illowing lines is inaccurate in this respect: 
II [iifre will be such a nisture of delight, as is pro^ 
d to the degree in whicb any one of these qunlinca- 
miist conspicuous and prevailing." The order in 
le two last words are pl.iced, should have been r«i- 

ind made to stand, pmwtftng and e ' 

p eotifpicHtut, because they pmofl. 
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The following Ecntence isnbeautirul example of i 
fbrmi^ to this rule. *'Our Bight lills the tiiind 
lutgiXt variety of ideas, converaea with its objec 

EutMtdi^nce, and continues the lons;eBt inactioi 
iii| tired 9r satiatsd with ita proper enjoyment 
panage follona the order of rmtiire. First, we bai 
■iety of objects mentioned, which sight furnisheE to 
Beil, weluive the aclinn ofaighton those objects;: 
we have the time and contiuunnce of its actioa. 
couM be more natural or exact. 

Hie ordeT nliich we uiiw recommend, is, in sin; 
M)MdaUv, frequently violated for the sake of bette 
hit, pernaps m no instances, without a deviation 
tine of itrict propriety. 

8. MlhtdupogUiono/lhe relative pronouns, nh 
what, whose, and qfaU Ihose pariicles which exprei 
titxion of Ike purls ofapucK xdthrine anotkcr. 

A small error ia Ilie position of these words may 
teeaniog of the whole sentence ; aod even where t 
ing is inteltigihlo, wi: iilways find something ank' 
disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when t 
ttves arc out of their properplace. "Tblskind of i 
an author, "was very much in vogue among on 
men, ahout an age or two ago ; who (lid not prac 
any oblique reason, but piire.ly for the sake of heii 
We are at no loss about the mcnninE here ; but 
struction would evidently he mended hy disposin 
Ciimstance, " about an age or two x^a" m such a i 
MOt to separate the relative who from its antect 
couniiwnen ; in this way ; " About an age or two 
kind of nit waa very much in vogue among our cov 
who did not practise it," ^'c. 

The following passage is still more ccnsui-abl 
fotly to pretend to arm ourselves against the arcide: 
ty neaping up treasures, xiMcK nothing can protect i 
but the good proridence of our Crentor." tfhr 
vefers grammatical ly to the substantive immi'diati 
^ng; and that, in the instance just mentioned, is " t: 
The sentence ought to have stood thus : " It is foil 
tend, by heaping up treasures, to arm our wives a 
accidents of life, which nothing can protect us apiin 

With regard to relatives, it may l>c further obsc 
■•bseurity often arise;i from the too frequent re) 
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with an evil eye upon ttie good that is in others, and think 
that their reputation obscures them, and ihtir commendable 
qualities stand in their light ; and therefore they do what thei^ 
can tu cast a cioud over them, that the bright shining of their 
Tirtues may not obscure themJ'^ 1 his is altogether careless 
writing. When we find these personal pronouns cro>^ ding 
too fast upon us, we have often no method left, but to throw 
the whole sentence into some other form, which may avoid 
those frequent references to persons who have before been 
mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a 
sentence marked in the most pronar and distinct manner, not 
only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass smoothly 
ana agreeably along all the parts of it. — See the Appendix to 
ihe Exercises. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF THE UNITY OF A SENTENCE. 

The second requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Unitjf. 

In every composition, there is always some connecting 
prindpal amonj^ the parts. Some one object must reign 
and be predommant. But most of all, in a single sentence, 
is required the strictest unity. For the very nature of a 
sentence implies that one proposition is expressed. It may 
consist of parts, indeed, but these parts must be so closely 
bound together, as to make the impression upon the mind of 
one object, not of many. To preserve this unity of a sen- 
tence, the following rules must ne observed. ' 

In the first place, During the course of the sentence, the 
scene should be changed as ImLe as possible. We should not 
be hurried by sudden transitions from person to person, nor 
firom subject to subject. There is commonly, in every sen- 
tence, some person or thing which is the governing word. 
This should be continued so, if possible, from the beginning 
to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule : " After wc 
came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was wel- 
comed by all my friends, who received me with the greatest 
kindness.^ In this sentence, though the objects contained 
in it hav^'a sufficient connexion with each otfier, yet, by this 
manner of representing them, by shifting so often both the 
place and the person, uje and tiiey^ and i and who^ they ap- 
pear in so disunited a view, that tlie sense of connexion is 
much impaired. The sentence is restored to its proper unity, 
by turning it after the following manne,! . ''^ ^ww^ ^ww^. vs 



ail ancliCT, I Wiia I'ut on shori-, nhere I whb wetcomed hjMll 
my fncniU.Biid rfcrivpd with the (n't ate^^t kind oena." 
llerc fuUows Htiothcr iiislHiice of depnrtiirc froDl the rule. 



thi'y jiut liim hrto n lilter, which tnui8port*d bitn tn a place 
of Kalvly, at thp distance (if hIhiiiI Qflfen leHgui-s." Better 
thuH : " Thf BiillHn briiiK dangi'Kiuiilv wounded, was earned 
tn his tE^nt : Hnd, <in hcarini; [>r the ui'fi'flt of his troops, was 

Slit iiitii H littt^r, and tratiK|iort<'d to a place of safety about 
t'tpfii It'H^ui-sdisTMnL" 

A ntcond nile iiiitler the hi'ad of unity, is. Art-er fa crmed 
v'nto one atnlrnrf, Ihin/^i uihicli hiix so iilUt amniTum, Had 
tiitii could b€artobtdviid(HiitlotvxiOT thru sent'itcia. 

The Tintfitin.i uf tnis ruk- ti nde ho much tu |ierplc-T and 
obainire, that it is siifcr to err by too itiany short sHntMMw, 
thui) l>y one tbut is oterioadtul and einbHtrasst'd. Bzsm- 
ph's abound in aiilhurs. "Arcbhishup TillolxoD," sajau 
niitiior, '' died in tlii^ yt'Hr, He was exceedin(:ly beloved bf 
kini; Willinm and «(tuvii itlary, who iinuiinatetl Dr. TenniMM, 
hiiiliop of Lincoln, to siict^eed Mm." Who would eipefl 
tli« latter part cf this scntirnce to follow in eonsttiiueoce of 
the fiinner ? " He was txrueduiely beloved bv both king 
and tpicen," b tlir proposition ofUii^ si'titeiici'. ^\V louk fur 
sonic |iro»f of this, or at least aomi-tliiuK relati'd to illu 
follow ; witen wuHfe on a sudden currifd off to a nen propo- 



Thi' following: senti'Kee is still worse. The author, speak- 
iii;; n\' tliv Urci'k-i oiiili'r AU-xaiuler. anys : '■ 'I'lii ir mirtti 
KHH tbviiush an inii'iillivaliit coinilry, whose »aviigi' inhiibi- 
tanls f.ired hardly, hiivjii;:ii<iolhi7rieli<ntliEUi a breed of leu 
sberp, ivhosi' flvsh WHsriLok and i>iis<<vonry,by reason oflheir 
ninliniiAl feeding upi"! sea-fish." II' re the scene is chane«d 
upon lis a|;-!in and ai^tn. 't'hc march oftht! Greeks, the it- 
iiiTipti'in of th« iiihiilHtiLnta tnriiDijh who«- country they tnv* 
tflli'il, tile arciiunt of their shi'pp, and lUiciiust-ufthririhwp 
biMiiK ilMaslid food, form a juinbie ofobji'Cts, sli^ihtly iel> 
titl to eai-h otb> r, n hiuli the readi-r eiiiiiiot, nithout iiiIkEi 
dilCi-iil.y. con>;.r<'lit'ii>l nndi'r one vi<'w. 

Tlii-stt ex'rnph-s h:ive lu'en tciki'n fmin amtt-nceiofiM 
gTi-al leiie^th, jet v. ry crowded. Writers who deal in kiq 
sentenei>s. an' very apt to be faulty in this article. Take, 
for an inalance, thi' tolliiwmc from Temple. "Theuwl 



of the mincl, that are converssnt about them, eallhiK 
itiona of the Arst, Wiidcm ; and of the otber. Wit ; 
a Saxon word, utad to expresa what the SpaDiaida 
ins call tngana, and the Prencii EiprU, both frotn 
1, though Ithink wit more particularly ncniBet that 
', as may occur in remarks on lh« Runic laDfuage." 
le reader arrives at the end of this perplexed sen- 
is surprised to find himself at so great diitauee from 
:t nilh which hesetout. 

involved, and intricate sentences, are great blemishes 
fsition. In writers of consideniblp correiTtiiess, we 
riod aometimea ruDninK out so far, and comprehend- 
any particulars, as to ^ more properiy a diseoune 
ntence. An author, speaking ofthG progress of our 
afterlhe time of Cromwell, runs on in this manner : 
. succeeded that licentiouanets which entered with 
ration, and, from infecting our religion and morals, 
mipt our hnguage ; which last was not like to be 
proved by those who at that dm e made up the court 
jnarles the Second ; either such as had followed him 
Dishraent, Or who had hern altogether conversant in 
ctofthese times, or young men who bad been edu- 
le country : so that the court, which used to 



id for that nccoDiplishment ; and so will remain, till 
re be taken in the education of our nobility, that they 
out into the world with some foitndatian oflitera- 
rder to qualify them for patterns of politeness." 
jthor, in place of a sentence, has here given a loose 
on upon several subjects. How many different 
soninj^s, and observations, are here presented to the 
once ! and yet so linked toother by the author, that 
nake paiis or a sentence, wliich admits of no gi'rater 
n pointing than a colon, between any of its members. 
- be of use here to give a specimen of a long sentence, 
own into several periods ; hy which we shall more 
nrceivetliedisadvantagesof long sentences, undhotv 
'y may bt nmended. Here follows the sentence in 
:hI form : " Though in yesterday's paper we showed 
■y thing that is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to af- 
imagination with pleasure, we roust own, that it is 
le fur us to assign the npceesary cause of this pleas- 
use we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the 
ftofahumansoul: andthetefoTe^bit "N^nXtAm^e^Kit. 
/Aatwo ran do.inspe«»Utiwiii«>tl!iiwVaMi>'v>"^*^ 




reflect on tliosr^ operations of the soul that are most BgrM 
ble ; and to mngc, under thr^ir proper heacU, ivhat is plvfinn 
or diapJeaBtng to Ihe mind, trithnut being able to truer « 
the several npcussary and tilTirient causes, from tvbence Hi 
pleasure or displensLirtt irisiii." 

The TolIoniDK itmendmi-nt, b<-sidel breaking down A 
period into srviral scnti-nci's, trxhihits some olhtr \uitii il 
terationa: "In ; ati-nl^iy's paper, ni> siiowfd that evei] 
thing which h grPMt, iit'W, nr beautiful, is npt to effect tb 
iniHi^nation with pleasure. We must uwn, thxt it isimpia 
sible for ug to assign tlie efficient cuuse of thi* pleasure, bt 
cause we know not tht^ nature either of aa idea, nr ul tb 
iiiiman soul. All lliat wtt cm do, then-fore, in epPCublJM 
ofthiskindiis to reflect on the i)(HTatiuns of the soul whid 
are must agr<M'ablp, and fu ranice under proper heads ivbat t 
plenxinK or displeasing to the mind." 

A third nile for preserviii;; thi- imitj of sentences, is. t 
ktep dear of oil unneceasary pnrrnlktita. 

Oii some occasions, when the sf nse is not too long M 
pended hylhem.and »b«n thej are introduce inapmf 
place, thej may add both to the vivacity and to the cDetK 
of th<: sentence. But for the moat part their effect ia cl 
tremelybad. They are wheels within wheels ; senteoMti 
the midst of sentences ; Ihit |)i!rpleied method of dis|>i>n> 
of some diou,;lit, whii'h r writer wauls judgment to intn 
duce in ila proper place. 

The pHrenthesis in this (•'ntence is slnkii^ and proper', 
" And was the r<insora paid ? It was ; and paid 
■' ( What can eiah the bounty more?) for thee." 
But in the following sentence, we liecome senuble of an ll 
propriety in the use ofit. " Ifyotir hearts secn-tlj r.-jiroai 
you for the wrong choiccynuhavemude, (as thiMvis timef 
repentance and retreat; an<l a returji to wisdom is 'iw.t 
honourable,) bethink your^3elve9 thit the evil i:i not irrepat 
lile." It would lie milch btitlcr t<i expreaa in a separate at 
tcnce,the thoilgiiti contained in this parenUiesls; thus: " 
Your hearts secretly reproach you for the wrung choice yi 
have made, bethink yourselves that tlieevil is not irrepai 
hie. Still there is time for repentanci- and retreat; and ai 
turn to wisdom is always honourable."— Sm the Apfssd 
la the Exerciaea. 

CHjIPTBH III, 
nw THP BTUPNO TH OK" & RPfUTUNrK 
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^eral words and members, as shall bring out the sense to 
e best advantage, and give every word and every member 
i due weight and forcp. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all its 
irts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some circum- 
ince in the structure, it may fail in thit strength of Impres- 
>n, which a better management would have produced. 

The first T\\\^ for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, 
prune it of all redundant words and members. 

It is a gen»-ral maxim, that any words which do not add 
me importance to the meani6gof a sentence, always injure 
Care should therefore be exercised with respect to sy- 
»tiymous words, expletives, circumlocutions, tautologies, 
d the expressions of unnecessary circumstances. The at- 
ition becomes remiss, when words are multiplied without 
,oorr€»8pondent multiplication of ideas. " Content with 
Serving a triumph, he refused the honour of it ;" is better 
i^age than to say, " Being'content with deserving it,*' ^c 
** In the Attic commonwealth," says an author, " it was 
ft privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, to rail 
>ud and in public" Better simply thus : " In the Attic 
tumonwealtn, it was the privilege of every citizen to rail 
public." 

Another expresses himself thus. •* They returned back 
oin to the same city from whence they came forth ;" in- 
sad ot^ ** They returned to the city whence they came." 
ie five words, 6acA*, og-am, same^from^ and forihj are mere 
pletives, that have neither use nor beauty, and are there- 
'e to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word but is often improperly used with thai: as, 
inhere can be no doubt but ifiat he seriously means what 

says." It is not only useless, but cumbersome : " There 
1 be no doubt th^ lie seriously means what he says." By 
insposins the parts of the sentence, we shall immediately 
tceive the propriety of omitting this word : " That he 
'iously means what he says, there can be no doubt." 
B< I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion, that 
thing can possibly be more incurably and emphatically 
structive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, than the 
:roduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the pomp of lazy 
«ury." Would not the full import of this noisy sentence 

btf'ttcr expr* ssed thus : *^ I am of opinion, that nothing is 
ore ruinous to a kingdom, than luxury and dissipation.-' 
Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing their 
Ra». A considcnihle one, for so very sim^^le aLUvvei^'-aa^^ 



outward form and constitution, his natural nmbi or body," 

But, OD tome ucca^ons, circumlocution has a peculiu 
force ; aa in the followiog sentence : " ShaJl not Ihtjvdgt tj 
oUtteeartftdo right?" 

In the sentences which foltoiv, the ill effect! ortaotolocj 
appear. 

" S» it is, thnt I must bejonxi to get home, partlj bj 
stealth, and partly by/oree.'' 

" Never did Atticua succeed belter in gaiDing the umWTHl 
love and esteem of oU men." 

The subsequent sentence contains several uonecesnr) 
circumstance. "On receiving this information, he arotr, 
went nut, saddled bis horse, mounted him, and rode to town.* 
All Is )iii|ili<:d in saying, " On receiving this informatioD, be 

This manner, lioivcver, in a eertain degree, is so BtrongiJ 
characteristic of the simple style or remote ages, that, in 



hooks of the highest a ntiijuity, particularly the Bible, it isaot 

"ifthiskina are the rollnwinc scrinliinl 

"lie opened 
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>t necessary to the narration, but they are of some iIDpo^ 
tunce to the cumuoMtliin, as bearluE the venerable sinatUR 
of ancient simplicity. Itmay, ontbis occasion, be rurlbtf 
observed, that the language of the present translation oftha 
Kible, ought not to be viewed in an exceptionable K^t, 
though some parts of it may appear to be oosolete. FVow 
universal admission, this language has become 90 fai^iusDii 
i()ti:lligib1e, that in all transcripts and allu^nns, except nhere 
the sunse is evidently injured, itought to be carefully preaeiT- 
I'.d. And it may also be justly remarked, that, on relipous 
subjects, a frequent recurrence of acripture-language is al- 
len'oed with peculiar force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength uf a acntence, to contract 
a roundabout method of expression, and tu lop off excrcfr 
cences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning loo 
clouly : some leaves should be left to shelter and Burroup^ 
ihe fruit. Even synonymous expressions may, on some tit- 
canons, be used with propriety. One is, when an obscurd 
term, which we cannot well avoid employing, needs to k 
explained by one that is clearer. The other ib, when Ibt 
language of the emotions is exhibited. Emotion mtP- 
ral^ dwells on its object; and when the reader alto feeh v- 
ferested, repetition xaA synonymy have frequentlj an um*- 
b/e effect. 



i following passage, taken from Addison, vrho delighted 
lU and flowing style, may, by some persons, be deemed 
ry exceotionable. ^ But there is nothing that mdces 
f more airectly to the soul than beauty, wiuch imme- 
f diffuses a secret satisfaction and complacency through 
:iagination, and s;iyes a finishing to any thing that is 
3r uncommon. The very first discovery of it strikes 
ind with inward Joy, aiia spreads a cheerfulness and 
t through all its faculties.** Some degree of verbosity 
»c discovered in these sentences, as phrases are repeat- 
ich seem little more than the echo of one another ; 
s — diffusing satisfaction and complacency through the 
acUion — sinking the mind with inward Joy — spreading 
dness and ddigfU through all its facames. But, per- 
some redundancy is more allowable on such lively 
ts, than it would be on other occasions. 
2r removing superfluities, the second rule for promo- 
te strength of a sentence, is, to attend particularly to the 
copulatives, relatives, and all the particles employed for 
lion and connexion. 

ise little words, but^ and, or, which, whose, where, then, 
nrc, because, ^c. are frequently the most important 
of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon which all 
ices turn ; and, of course, much of their strength must 
d upon such particles. The varieties in using them are, 
1, so many, that no particular system of rules respect- 
imcan be given. Some observations, tending to illus- 
be rule, may, however, be mentioned, 
at is called splitting particles, or separating a preposi- 
om the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. As if 
lid say, ^ Though virtue borrows no assistance from, 
mav often be accompanied by, the advantages of for- 
Here we are put to a stand in thought being obliged 
t a littie on the preposition by itself, whicn, at tne same 
carries no signiucancy, till it is joined to its proper siib* 

ae writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and rela- 
irticles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as 
** There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the 
r pomp of lan^iage.'' In introducing a subject, or lay- 
)wn a proposition, to which we demand particular at- 
n, this sort of style is very proper ; but, on common 
ons, it is better to express ourselves more simply and 
r : *< Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp 
5uage." 
\er writers make a practice o? Qm\\26xv^ \3wt x^^bJot^.** 
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whert; tlity tlijnk Ihc meaning can be uiiilentood wHhoulit: 
lis, " TliL' man 1 lovp ;" '■ The domialoiiB we possesK-d, an' 
thuFoniiuratsHfl made." Biitthough this elliptical (tjle 1 , 
int'-tllgible, anil U alltiwnble in converantlon and cpisIolBr; ] 
tvritini;, yi^t in all nTitiiiga (ifa seriuua and dignified kind, n , 
ougfai tr) be avciidud. Then', the rKlative should nlnajs \x ^ 
innertvd in its propir pliice, and the cnnslruction filled up. ^ 
■" The man ivhum [love," "The dominions which we "" 
.■Vised, and tht! CDnilurat^ which ive made." 

With rpRitrd ti> l!ii' copniiilivc partide and, which en , 

-so rn:((ni'ntly iu all kinds or coinpnsitiun, sevenil (ibserTatiDns 
fire tit be made. First, il is vvidcnt, tliat Ihc unnecessirj , 
n-pelitioii nFit t.'tirneblea style. The followiiig sentence fram 
Sir Willinm Temple, will serve Tor an instance. He is speak- 
ine of tlii: n-finrniuut nf th>- Fnitcli languaj^ . " The aeade- 
my, m-t up by (?ardhial Kicheliuu, to amuse the wils of that 
Hi;.' aiii/ country, inif divert them fram raking intn his poli- 
tics and miniHiry. liroii|i;lit this into vogue ; and the Freud) 
witi have. Tor ttii? I:isi »;;>-, been ivhnlly liirnvd to the re- 
ilncinfDt of Ihi-ir sfylr nnd language ; aaj', indeed, with surt 
succt'ii:*, th:it it c»ii hardly he eqnalU'd, and nms eiiiMllj 
through their ri'rso and their prose." Here are no ikiw 
than uight and) nt one sentence. Some writers oft^n inak* 
their sentencim drag in tliis manner, by a careless intiitipUca- 
lion of cupnintivcs. 

But, il) the neit j.Iici-, it is worthy of observation, thai i 
thoiiKli tile natural iiau oftlie conjunction and, is to join oh- | 
.iects tO);ether, yet, in fact, l>y dropping the GOtijunclion, kc 
often murk a dosrr connfuion, a quicker siiccof slot) ofob- 
jeeta, than wh.-ii it is inserted betwren them. " f came, 1 
fin-w, 1 citnijuered," expresseji with more force the rapiditf 
and ipiiclt succession olconquest, than irconneclin;; particla 

Oil the other hand, when ne seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, when we are makiag 
some enumeration, in which we wish that ihe olijects should 
nppe.tr as disliiirt Iroin each other as possible, and that the 
mind should resl, for a moment, on each object by itself, 
copidatires may lie multiplied with peculiar advuntaire. As 
when an author says, " Such a man mi^ht fall n victim to 
power ; hut tnilh, and reason, and liberty, would fall nllh 
liim." OhsiTvc, in the fuliowinj; enumeration made by the 
Apostle Faiil, what additional neii^ht and distinctness are 
given to each particular, by the repetition of a coDJunctioo: 
'' I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor aneels, dot 
/'.■TOcijMlitir', ni»r powers '»'>^ ftiwiw \LTCTeT.\, wmUunp'*^ 



le, DOT height, nor depth, nor any otiier creature, eJiall be 
: to separate us ironi theloveof God." 
%e words ded'gned to mark thB IraDsition from one kd- 
^e to anuther^ and the conneilun betwem tenteucM, are 
letimes very locorrect, and perfonn lb(rir office in an im- 
'eel and obscure manner. Thf fulloviing is en example 
hi9 kbd of inaccuracy. '' Bj c!''^''!"^'^ I <1" not mean 
bulk ofanv single object ouly, but the iDi^eneH of a 
ticview. Sudimt the iirospeclsof an open champaign 
ntry, a vast uncultivated desert," Ifc. The word nieh 
.iSes of that nciture or qualitv, which necessxrily presup- 
s% sonu! adjective or word ilescriptive of a quulitj going 
»re, to which it refers. But, in the foregoing sentence, 
■eisno such adjective. The autlior bad spokeu otfprtat- 
r in the abatnict only ; and, therefore, sv^h hns no distinct 
sci'dt'nt to which we can refer iL Thn sentence would 
c hecn introduced with more propriety, by saying. To 
dasi btlong, or under tliii head are ranged, the pros- 
ts, 4-c- 

1^ connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pini, by 
ch the words in the same clause, the clauses in the same 
vlier, the members in the same senteoce, and even the 
tences in the same, discourse, are united together, and 
r relations suggested, so they should not be either too 
|iieatlj repeated awkwiirdty exposed to view.or made up 
ol^'syllables, w hen shorter words would aswfll convey the 
ining. A'otiBithstanding Ihiil, insatniieh tiiat, JbrOMmuch 
fitrlatrmort, Efc are tedious words, Vi'bich tend to uver- 
I andperplexasenlence. 

Ve shall conclude tins head with two remarks on the sub- 
. of inserting or nmilting the conjunctions. The first is, 
t the Illative conjunctions, the causal, and the di^unclive, 
jn they suit the sense, can more rarely Im^ dispensed witli 
a the copulmive. Tiie secnnd is, that the omissinn of 
ulativea ulniiya succeeds best, when thi' connexion of the 
ui;hls is dthiT very close, or very distant. It is mostly in 
inlermitdialecases that tlie conjunction is deemed neci^s- 
f. When tl)e connexion in thought is very distant, the 
ulutive appears absurd ; and when very close, superflu- 

^he Biitd rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, is, 

'.ispoaeofthe cajnial u^rd, or teordt, sa Vial Ihey may maki 

erraiealimprtsfion. 

That there arc in every sentence, such ciii^xtA ^tK&K»i 

Ich the meaning principally rusts, eveij uwe «»j»V**i\ ■mA 

'ffic'oironf? should possess aeonspitwt>vifta«4*^'sS^'«'&™*' 
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importantworfsBre plactMi in the heginmng of the 

So in tliB following passages : " Silver and gold hare 1 non; 
liut sucb as I havi>, girc 1 unto theu,"^c. "Tour (atben, 
where ar« they ? and tbe prophets^ do they live forerer?" 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give neighttot 
iicntence, it is of advantage to auspend the meaning for afltfle, 
and then bring It out full at tht^ close. "ThM8,"My«i» 
nuthor, " on wnatever ude ive cuntera|4£te Uua ancient ini- . 
ter, what prindpally strikes us, is his wonderful iaveDlkn.' 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital worda in > I 
conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order of oir 
languuge mjat sometimes he. inverted. According totta 
natural order, the nominative h:is thefirst pkci', the verbtk 
second, and the ohjvctive, if it !«■ an active verb that ia em- 
ployed, has the third. Cii'cumslances follow the namiU' 
tive, the verb, or the ohWlive, as they happen to belongto 
any of them. " Diana of the Ephesians is jp-eat," is the nsl- 
ural order ofthe senttnce. But its strength is increased by 
inversion, thus: "Greatis DianRortheEpheetans." "tfn- 
fess, intheslncerity ofmy heart," ^. isthenaturalorderoft 
cireumstiince. Inverted thus; " In the sincerity of my bent, 
I profess," ^-c. 

Some authors greatly invert thn natumlonlerof sentoi- 
ces J othurs write mn!>tlj' in a natural style. Each met!»J 
has lis advantages. The inverted possexsM strength, dif^ilji 
and variety: file other, more natnre, Ease, and a implicit- 
Weshall pive an instancu of earh method, taken fi-om wrilfB 
of coiisid-Tahle <:mineDce. The first is of tbe inverted order. 
The author is speaking of the misery office- "This, as '° 
Ihu compli'te immoral state, is what, of their own acconl 
men readily ri'mnrk. Where there is this absolute degenen- 
cy, this tii^I apostacy from all c-and our, truth, or equity, thnt 
are few who do not sec and iicknowledgt^ the misery wbii 
is conseqiient. Seldom is the case misconstrued when >> 
worst The misfortune is, that we look not on this deprsvilfi 
nor consider liowitutanils in less degrees. As if, to be abso- 
lutely immomi, were, indeed, tbe greatest misery ; hut to be 
so in a little degri-e, should be no miserj' or harm at at 
Which, to allow, is just as reasonable as to own, that it is Ih 
(rre^tealitlofa body to hn in the utmost manner maimedH 
distorted; but that to lose the use only of one limb, or tot" 
impaired in some sin^c organ or member, is no ill wutliil 
(hcJenst notice.'' Here is no violence done totbeht^uip' 
thongh (here are maos mvcmom. 



ght is the most perfect, and the mnst dclielitful, of all 
«3. IrQIIsthemiadwilh the largest variety of ideus, 
is ivith its objects at the greatest distaoce, and coo- 
le longest in action, nithout being tired, or satiated 
proper ciyoyments. The sense of fuelbe can, in- 
ve UB a notion of extension, shape, and all other ideas 
;r at the eje, except colours; bu^ at the same time, 
' much straitened nnd conRited-in its ap(-r<itiuns," ^c. 
'hPther ue use inversion or not, and in whatever 
the sentence fve dispuse of the ciipital words, it is 
a point of coDSfquencc, that thesis capital wordu 
.land clear and dispntaogted from any other words 
aid clog them. Thus, when there are any dreum- 
oflinie, plucf, or other Itmitationa, which the prin 
jectdf our sentence requires to have connected with 
lust take care to dispose of them, so us not to cloud 
icipal object,' nor to bury it under a .load of cjrcuni' 
This will be made cleanT by an example. " If, 
ley profess only to plense, they secretly advise, and 
ruction, they mu^ noW perhaps, as well as formerly, 
?med, with justice, the best and most honouruhln 
authors." This is a well constructed seutuncc. It 
I a great many circumstances and udveibs necessary 
i; trie meaning ; only, atcrelly, at ukU, perhaps, nou', 
Kcc, formerly ; yet tnese are placed so properly, as 
to embarrass, nur weaken thu sentence : while that 
1 the capital olijt-ct in it, viz. " being jiisliy esteemed 
: and must hflaournble among authors," comes out in 
:lu3ion clear and detached, nnd possesses its proper 
See, now, what would have been the eKect uf ci dif- 
rrJQgement : " If, whilst ihey profess to please only, 
vise and give .instruction secretly, 'hey may be cs- 
the best and most honourahle nmunz authors, with 
perhaps, tiow as well as formerly." Here ire hHvu 
f theaume wordM, and the same siii-e ; but by means 
ircunistances being so intermiiigli-d as to elog tlii: 
vords, the whole bi'cnmes fi'eble uid perplexed. 
uurUi rule fur proiiiotiuj; the streiigtli ofaciitencog, is, 
taker ntseriion or prop'ititiait flwulU luvtraimetffttrit 
■ nnc; and thai, wlitn our ttntinct cotimatu of bco 
I, the lottger ahoMd, guieraUii, he the amdudvtg one. 
, to say, "When our passions have forsaken us, we 
urselvea with the belief that we have forsaken them," 
more easy and more clear, thao to begin with the 
lart of the proposition: "'We ftattet twMifeV'^^A'wv'^ 
Vi vis 




(StreDgtli. 

i'iiKh'!!iefthat weliavcfoniikGnour paaaion3,vhea they hare 
lorsnliCD us." 

In gfritrnt, it k a^oabk to find a seDtPHCR rising upon n^ 
i^nii grnuing in its lmpartanc>!, to the vary last tvonl, when 
thii cnnvtnicli'tn can he mantificd ivithaut afleclation. "P 
■arc riiin yi^t higher," eay» Addison, " and consider the fixe 
stars as so many oceans of flnmc, that are each of them al 
tcnJrd with a diiferi'iit vrt of plant- ta ; and still discoTer dm 
linna"iFnts and n>'«'li;;hls that »re sunli further in those dd- 
fiithnmnhli' depths uf i-ther : we arc Inst in such a laby- 
rinth of suns and worlds, and cnnfonndtKi with the magml- 
cencp Hnd iminensitjr of nHturc." 

The,^A rule for the strength of sentpnces is, to avoid ea 
duding lAen wSh an advtrb, a pnpeatlum, or imy iiunnfi 
traUr- word. 

Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with any of 
thiMiarlicJua, of,ta,frma,wiih, by. F'or instance, it is a great 
rifmiheltprtoHar, "Avarice is a crime of which wise menaie 
often i^llty," than to say, " Avarice is a crime which wi* 
men nrc oniin giiilty of." This is a phraspoloKy wliicb iD 
correct writc^rs shun : nnd with reason. For as the mind 
Kinnol help resting a little, on the import of the word whicii 
cEosRS the sentence, it must be disagreeable to be left pamin; 
on a word, which does not, liy itself, produce any idea. 

For the siime reason, verbs n'hich are used in a compoira^ 
sense, with some of these pre|HMiitJonf, are, though not «> 
liiid, yet still not proper conclusions of a period: sucb^ 
lirin^ abovl, Inif hold of, comt ovtr to, dear up, and maav 
other of this kind ; instead of which, if we can emplnj ' 
simple ferb. it nlway« terminates the si^ntence with mort 
strength. Jiven the pronoun il, should, if posnble, be avoid- 
od in the cnncUiiion : especially when it is joined wiUi some 
of the prepositions ; na,vntk it, in t(, to A. We Bhall be s«n- 
fihle of tins in the following sentence. '' There is not, m mv 
i>|)inion, a more pleasing and triumphant cotisidcralion in 
religion, tlian this, of the perpetual progress which the sgi.'1 
makes towards the perfection of its nature, without ever sr- 
living at a period irt it" How much mure agreeable the 
:«ntejire, if it had been so constructed as to close with tte 
woril/jen'ini.' 

Denid^s p^irtii-ksnnd jironnuns, a:iy phrase, whicli eiprc*- 
ius a cirrunuitanee onl^', al.vitTs nprxai-s badly in the reM uf 
astntencn. We mayjudin; otthi»bj the folluivini; pn|BB|rr: 
"I^t metlici*eriiraconrtitde by repeating, tliat (liviuon liu 
caiued all the mischief we lament; that untoa alone cbdr- 
trii-rnii. ; »pj thai a j^vcat hA\to\w, Vy«Mi4ftttoft«(uon, w 
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the coalition of parties, so happily begun, so successfully 
carried on, and of late so unaccountably ne^^lected ; to say no 
wrorse." This last phrase, " to say no worse," occasions a 
^iing off at the end. The proper disposition of such cir- 
cumstances in a sentence, requires attention, in order to ad- 
just them so as shall consist «'quallv with the perspicuity 
ind the strength of the period. — ^Though necessary parts, 
they are, however, like irregular stones in a building, which 
try the skill of an artist, where to place them with the least 
>Sence. ^ But it must he remembered, that the close is always 
m unsuitable ^ place for them. Notwithstanding \i hat has 
!»eeD said against concluding a period with an adverb, Sfc 
this must not be understood to refer to such words, when 
he stress and significancy of the sentence rest chiefly upon 
:hem. In this case thejr are not to be considered as circum- 
itances, but as the principal objects : as in the following sen- 
jence, ** in their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of 
ne, in their adversity, al ways." Here, ** never^^ and '* aUoays^^ 
scing emphatical words, were to be so placed as to make a 
itroDg impression. 

The siM. rule relating to the strength of a sentence, is, that 
\n the members of a sentencej where two things are compared 
}r contrasted unih one another ; where either a resemUance or 
%n opposition is intended to he expressed ; some resemblancet 
In the lanscuage an4 cw^iitnictionj shwdd he preserved. For 
when the thinss themselves correspond to each otkeTf we naiur- 
lUv expect tofind a similar corr spondence in the wo/rds* 

'nius, when it is said, "The wise man is happy when he 
piins his own approbation ; the fool, when he recommends 
himself to the applause of those about him ;" the opposition 
w^ould have been more regular, if it had been expressed thus : 
'< The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; 
the fool, when he gains that of others." 

" A friend exaggerates a man's virtues : an enemy inflames 
his crimes." Better thus: "A friend exaggerates a man's 
virtues ; an enemy his crimes." 

The following passage from Pope's Preface to his Homer, 
fully exemplifies the rulejiist given: "Homer was the greater 
j;enius ; Virgil, the better artist : in the one we most admire 
the man ; in the other thf^ work. Homer hurries us with a 
commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an altractiyo 
majesty. Homer scatters with a generous profusion ; Vir- 
5i:il bestows with a careful magniTicence. Homer, Hke the 
Nile, pours out his riches with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, 
Ike a river in its banks, with a constant stream." — Periods 
iius constructed, when introduced with pro^riet^^«Lxvd\Na<. 
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riHiming too often, have a sfnailjk Iwautj. But w 
Iwwxrt: of carrying our attention to this beauty too 
ou^ht only to be occssiunallv studied, vhen compar 
DpiHMitioa of nhJKcts natnrHliy lends U8 to it. Ifeuch 
iitruction w thia lie aimed at, in ail oiir Benlences, it Va 
iliM^reeable uniformity : produces a regularly re 
clink in tlw period, wlucti tires the ear ; and plainly 
era afluetBtion. 

The itvtntk rule for promoting the strength and t 
spnteaces, is, to attend lo the tuimd, the harnumy at 
Aoie, of the mrdt and mtmhen. 



vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be 
ronsirlerable connexion bt-tween the idea which la -"■ 



and the nature of the smind ivhii'h coiiv«ya it. — \ 
rduaa, and forcible rensoning, ran Imrdly be tranam 
tlic mind, by meana ofharah and dian^'Cable sound; 
mind revolts at such sounds, and the impression nft! 
timriit inusl consequently be weakened^ The obsci 
which we have to make un tliis subject, respect the cl 
iTords; their arrangement; the order and disposilioi 
members; and the cadence or close of wr-" 



We hef;in with the chiHcc ofwoi'ds. It is evidei 
words are most iierecabte to the ear, when they arc ' 
Slid of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a 
intermixture of vowels and consonants ; without to< 
harsh consan!ints rubbing sf^ninst each other; ur t<>' 
nana vowels in succession, to eauac a hiatus, or dis 
bli' aperture of the mouth. 

It mny always be assumed as a principle, that n 
sounds are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same 
lion, harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels give ai 
ronsonants, strength to the sound of word)<. The mt 
iansuage renuirts a just proportion of each ; and tl 
struf.tion will be hurt, will be rendered either gratin 
feminate, by an excess of either. Long words are co 
ly more agreeable to the ear than monosyllables. 
please it by the composition or succesi^lnn iifsound. 
they present to it; and accordinj^ly, tiiu most hari: 
languages abound most in them. Amonc words 
length, those are the most melodious, which dn j 
wholhr either upon long or short syllables, butara co 
of an intermiTture oFthem : t,\iQhaa,rtfHni,profMS,p 
ntoeihf, celtrity, indtptruUnt, impttuotttt/. 

If we wotildspeak toriaW^ snfttSetfcaAXii-ntTm 
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ie of such MTords as the following ; 1. Such as are com- 
I of words already compounded, the several parts of 
1 are not easily, and therefore not doselv united : as, 
sticceasfidness, wroneheadedneasy ienderheariedness :** 
ich as have the syllables which immediately follow the 
ted syllable, crowded with consonants that do not easily 
see: as, *^ Questionless, chroniclers, conveniiders :^^ C. 
as-have too naany syllables following the accentrd syf- 
: as, ** Primarily^ cursorily, ttummarilyy peremptorineas .•** 
ich as have a short or unaccent* d syllable repeated, or 
i^ed by another short or unaccented syllable very much 
ibling : as, " Holiiy, sUlUy, hiwlity, farriery.^ A little 
ness, bv the collision of consonants, which nevertheless 
rgans nnd no ditfirulty in articulating, and which do not 
tst to the hearer the disascreeable idea either of precipita- 
»r of stammering, is by no means a sufficient reason for 
■essing; a useful term. The words htdg*djjltdg% wedged, 
fdy grudg'dy adjudg'd^ h hich some have thought very 
iivi^, are not exposed to the objections which lie against 
ords above mentioned. We should not do well to in- 
ce such hard and strong sounds too fr« quently ; but 
they are used sparin^^ly ;<nd properly, they have even a 
f ffL'ct. I'hey contribute to that variety in sound which 
^antaj;eou» to language. 

e next head, respecting; the harmony which results from 
per arrdugement of words, is a point of greater nicety. 
et the words themselves be ever so well choseu, and 
ioundin^i;, yet, if they be ill di^>osed, the melodjr of the 
nee is unerly lost, or greatly impaired. That this is the 
the learners will perceive by the following examples. 
asures simple and moderate always are the best :'* it 
j be better to say, ** Simple and moderate pleasures are 
rs the best." ** Office or rank may be the recompense 
tripue, versatility, or flattery ;" fietter thus, " Rank 
5ce may be the recompense of flatU^ry, versatility, 
trigue.'' " A Kieat recommendation of the guidance 
:(1 bv integrity to us, is, that it is by all men easily under- 
:" oe.tt'T in this form ; •* It is a great recomrocnda- 
)fthe guidance offered to us by integrity, that it is easily 
rstood b^ all men." In the following examples, the 
s are neither selected nor arranged, so as to broduce 




I it". " We see that we are eneum\i^t«5L "V^SSa^ <fiS^- 
s, which we cannot prevent i'^ Vwil\«t/''N^^ \«kw 
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iiurMWei iavoTved in difficulties that cannot be i 
"Itii plain lo any one u'ho views (he subjecL ever 
that there ia notuiag here that ii without allay lu: 
improved b J thia rorm ; '* It in evident to the elighte 
tion, that oothing here is unulluyed and pure." 

We ma; take, Tor un instance o( a B«)tenc« rei 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Tretiise oi 
tion ! " We shalJ conduct you to a hiil-side, laboriou 
at the first ascent ; but elaeso amoolh, bo green, : 

rdly prospects, itnd meludiuus suuids on even- 
barp of Orplieus Kas nut more cliarming." Ev 
in 111 is scntenca Gunipirea (u prumute the harinoc 
wi>rds are ivellchobeii ; fullof ]iquids,aitd nott Siiun- 
ricui. tmoM, erieii, g- odlv, mthidumt, cltarming ; i 
words so artrully ari'dnged, that nttre we tu alter I 
lion ofanv one or'tliem, iveshoulii, presently, lie si 
the raelody'ii suffering. 

To proEuote this barnionious arrangement of wi 
followiog general directions Mill be found of some i 
When Ifie preceding word ends with a vowel, let th 
quent one begin witli a coiiai>nant; and vid verid, 
friend, a cruel '.nemy, are amootber and easier to t 
than a tru* union, a cruet dtslroyrr. But when il 
perspicuous or convenient, for vowtils or consonant 
one word and begin the next,it is proper that the v 
a lonK and siiort one ; and thut tlie consonEmts bi 
liquid and a mute, or liquids of different sorts: thu 
omprine ; a jiunr dais»i ; a calm relnat; are mo 
ihan,n happi) union, a bri'f petition, a ch^np trium 
trid diarmpa;a calmmalron, a ckanniirae. From' 
i<ranles,the studentivill perceive the important ' 
unaeretanding the nature of vuweli! and consi 
iindmuleH; with the connexion and iu(lui;Dce y .... 
iimongst tliem. 3d, In geiKTal, a coiisidemble m 
lon^ or short norda near one auothrr ishould he 
" Disappuintinent iniiur etpeetatiitnaiswretcbednci 
tcrthua; " Disappointed hope is misery." "No < 
joy can please us lonK:'' better, "No c<iur8e of er 
can delight us long." A succession of words ha 
same quantitvin the accented syllables, whether it fa 
ohort, shnula also be avoided, "James was need 
Hnd fearful:" improved thus, " Jumes was timid, fe' 



e last svllable of the pr?cecling word, should not be the 
IS the first syllable of the subse(j|uent one. It is not so 
ig and harmonious to say, " This is a convenient con- 
!e ;" "He is an indulgent parent ;" " She behaves with 
m formality ;*' as, " This is a useful contrivance ;" 
i a kind parent ;" ** She behaves with unvaried for- 

• 

proceed to consider the members of a sentence, with 
to harmony. They should not be too long, nor dis- 
rtionate to each other. When they have a regular 
nportional division, they art* much easier to the voice, 
ire clearly understood, and better remembered, than 
this rule is not attended to : for whatever tires the 
and offends the ear, is apt to mar the strength of the 
(sion, and to degrade the sense of the author. And 
a sufficient ground for paying attention to the order 
"oportion of sentences, and the different parts of which 
:onsist. The following passage exhibits sentences in 
the different members are proportionally arranged, 
nple, speaking sarcastically of man, says ** But his 
is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 
edge, he supplies by sufficiency. When he has looked 
him as far as he can, he concludes there is no more to 
n ; when he is at the end of bis line, he is at the bottom 
; ocean ; when he has shot his best, he is sure none 
id, or ever can, shoot better, or beyond it. His own 
I he holds to be the certain measure of truth ; and his 
nowledge, of what is possible in nature." Here every 
is at once easy to the breath, grateful to the ear, and 
;ible to the understanding. See another example of 
nae kind, in the 17th and 18th verses of the Sd chapter 
prophet Habakkuk. We may remark here, that our 
it version of the Holy Scriptures, especially of the 
s, abounds with instances of an harmonious arrange- 
>f the words and members of sentences, 
the following quotation from Tillotson, we shall be- 
sensible of an effect very different from that of the 
ling sentences. " This discourse, concerning the easi- 
fthe Divine commands, does all along suppose and ac- 
edge the difficulties of the first entrance upon a reli- 
course ; except only in those persons who have had 
ippiness to be trained up to religion, by the easy and 
ibie degrees of a pious and virtuous education.** Here 
is some degree or harshness and unpleasantness, owing 
pally to this, that there is properly no more thMi «ca. 
or rest in the sentence, faumg VnitwVii\.\3Rfc\ws> xb«bbv.- 
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ben into Which it a dinded: each of wluch is bo Io 
occasion a coDnderable stretch of (he breath in [ 
cingit 

With respect to the cadence or dose of a sentel 
should be takeu, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasai 
tbUoning instances mflv be Buflirient to show the p 
of some attentioi to this part nf thp rule. " Virtui-, i 
and industry, joined with good temper and prude 
prosperous m grneral." It would be better thus : ' 
diKgeuce, and industry, joined ivitti good temper 
dence, haVK ever been found the surest road to pro 
Ad author sp'-Aking of the Trinity, expresses himn 
" It la a nyHtery which we firralT iwbeve the trutl 
humbly aaore the depth of How much better 
bare been with this tmnsnosition : " It is a m^t 
truth of wliich we (Irmly believe, and the depth of v 
humbly adore." 

In order to give a sentence this proper close. tb( 
member of it, and the fullest words, should be ret 
the conclusion. But in the distribution of the meml 
in the cadence ufthe period, as well »a in the sentenc 
selves, variety must m observed ; for the mind ac 
uith a frequent repetition oftbe same tone. 

Thoii;;hattcntion to the words and members, and 
of senti-nces, must not lie neglected, yet it must also 
ivjtliin proper bounds. Sense has its own harmony 
Doinstance should perspicuitT, predaion, or strengtl 
lira ent, be sacrificed to aound. Allunmeaning wort 
dnced merely to round the period, or fill up the rael 
great blemishes in nritin^. They are childish at 
ornaments, by which a sentence always loses more ii 
weizht, than it can giUD by^^iich additions to its sou 
the Odavo Grammar, on this chapUr. 

See alio the affendix to the Exercisa, 



OF FIGURES OF SPEECH. 
The yoDRTtt requisite of a perfect sentence, is a 

use of the Figures ofSpeech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almi 
scnlenee ; and, when properly employed, confer 
and strength on eampositiitn ; some knowledge of ii 
to be indispensable to the scholars, who are Ieurnin{ 
their sentences with perspicuity, accwacy, anil foi 
aba}l, therefore, eituOKTate Aloe v^^^"^^ &(}iTea, 



lo fpenenti, Figures of Speech imply suine departure from 
mplicity of expression ; tUe idea which we mean to convey 
i expressed ia a pailicular manner, and with some circum- 
yoncti added, which is desis;ned to render the impression 
lore atroni; and vivid. "When I say, for instance, ^* That 
good man eujovs comfort in the midst of adversity ;" 1 
ist express my tn u^i^hts in the simplest manner possible : 
at whf»n I say, '• To the upn;^ht there ariseth ligjht in dark- 
ess ;" tl)e same sentiment is expressed in a fi^nrative style ; 

now circumstance is introduced ; " light," is put in the 
Tace of "comfort," and "darkness'* is uaed to surest the 
lea «»f advi^rsity. In the same manner, to say, **lt is im- 
ODSi^^kf. hy any search we can make, to explore the Divine 
I -tUktf ft'f >\^' 18 to make a simple proposition : but when we 
■y* " Canst thou, by searching, nnd out the Lord ? Canst 
bou find out the Alinii^hty to perf.ction ? It is high as heaven, 
rhat canst thou do ? deeper than hell, what canst thou 
mow ?" this introduces a figure into style ; the proposition 
reinic not ouly expressed, hut with it admiratiun and as> 
onishmHut. 

But thoij«;h figures imply a deviation from what may be 
eckout'd tiiemost simple Uirm of speech, we are not thence 

conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, or un- 
latural. On many occasions, they are both the most nat- 
iral, and the most common method of uttering our senti- 
nents. It would be very difiicult to compose any discourse 
vithuut using them often ; nay, there are few sentences of 
:onsiderable length, in which there does not occur some ex- 
iression that may be termed a figure. This being the case, 
kve may see the necessity of some attention, in oraer to un- 
ierstand their nature and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giving 
lamcs to the different objects which they discerned, or 
bought of. The stock of words would, then, be very small. 
\s men's ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with ol>- 
lects increased, their store of nances antl words would also 
ncrease. But to the vast variety of objects and ideas, no 
anguage is adequate. No language is so copious, as to have 

1 separate word for every separat* idea. Men naturally 
nought to abridge this labour of multiplying words without 
^nd ; and, in order to lay less burden on their memories, 
nade one word, which they had ah-eady appropriated to a 
:^rtain idea or object, stand also for some other idea or ob- 
lect, between which and the primary one, the}r found, or 
flmcied, some relation. The names of s&mbV^ Q&(i:«.\^^'«^\^ 
be words most early introduced : ^t^d n^w^^V* Sr^^^^^s^- 
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tended to Ihoseiuviibilobjircts, of which mrn hnd innreob- 
arum conceptions, and to which thef Tound it loore difficok 
to BEsign distinct namcB. They borrowed, thrnfiirn, Uif 
name of some atsiisibic ideu, tvhKte thttr imii;nnatMJD I'ouiiil 
Bome allinity. Thus, wu sjipak orKpi'erctn^iiiili;mer.t,W»<l 
sictrarhvad: asoft otahardhenTt; -.•rnuf^ uiiomoott br- 
liaviour. Wr siiv, inflaaudXiy nngiT, tainr.td by love, toA- 
rd with )i ride, miited \ala grief ; ami tii«M ai« almost tbt 
unly li^ni'lli^^nt words nliich wi> h^ve fur such ideai. 

The |>ritiGipaladTaDtHgM of figures ofsiiet^, are tbetvo 
following. 

Firstj 'Hiey enrich Inni^agp. and rrniler it more copious. 
By their means, Kurds and plirusfH iire multiplied, fur el- 
lirrssitig all aiirta of ideas ; for diiscriliini; even the minutnt 
difn^reiici^ ; the nicestshadesHndcoliiura of thought ; wbidi 
iio lanj^uiige could possiliiy do by proper ivorda alone, widi- 
:e from Tropes. 



Stcondlu, They frequently give ua a luuch clearer and 
more striking vkivt of the princi)>Bl object, than we eoiii 
h»ve,if it were expressed in simple term^und divested oTili 
accessory id>«. By a well chosen flt^ure, even f»)nvict(oo ii 
as.->Lsti'd, and the imprcsBton of a truth upon the min'I, made 
more tivelj and forcible than it would ulherwiw he. Wc 
(tercrint this in the following illustration of Young i "Wbra 
we dip liiu dee)) in pleasure, we always stir a sediment tbit 
I'uiidiTH it impnre und noxious:" and in thia instance ; "A 
lienrl iMiilrng with violent paasions, will always send up inbt- 
iialing fumes to the hc»d. An 'ImaKe that presentsso much 
uiigruily between a moral and asensible idea, serves, like an 



ceeit iient to particularize such of them as are of^ the most 
impi>rtance ; viz. Metaphor. Allegory, ComparlsoD, Metonf - 
niy, Syni.'uloclie, Person! ilrcition, Apostrf>php, Antithesih 
Juterro}:atio'), Exclamation, Amplification or Climax, Ifc. 

XMilaphnrinn figurefounded entirely on the reaemblance 
whicliime iibji'Ct l>earato another. Hence, it is much altie<l 
to simih^ or comparison, and is indeed no other- than a 
comparison, expr<^aaed in an abrid^d form. Wbeolsay 
ufitnme ^reat minister, " that be upholds the state like a pillar 
wllicll jiipportBthe weight of a whole edifice," I fairiy make 
a comuarUon : but when I say of such a minister, " That 
hois the pillar of tlie state,'* it now become* ■ metaphor, 
/n tfle Intler case, Ihi: comvat^wm \«XWBett XJoa w" ' " 
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apiHar is made in the mind ; but it is expressed without an} 
of the words that denote comparison. 

The following arc examples of metaphor taken froir 
Scripture : ^ I will be unto her a wall of fire round about 
and will be the glory in the midst of her/' **Tbou ait mj 
rock and my fortress. *' Thy word is a lamp to my feet, anc! 
a light to my path.** 

Ruleis to be observed in the;use of metaphors. 

1 • Mtiaphora^ as well ojs other Jl^res, sfunUd, on no occasion 

he stuck on profusely ; and shomd always be such as accon 

writh the strain of our sentiment. The latter part of the fol 

iowinj^ passage*, from a late historian, is, in this respect, ver] 

exceptionable. He is giving an account of the famous act o 

imrluiinent against irregular marriages in England. ^Thi 

mlV* s^ys b^« ^ underwent a great number of iterations an( 

amendments, which were not effected without violent con 

test. At length, however, it was floated through both hous 

es on the tide of a great majority, and steered mto the safi 

harbour of royal approbation.*' 

ft. Care should oe taken that the resemUance, which is Ou 
^fimndation of the metaphor, he dear and perspicuous, not far 
Jddked, nor difficult to discover. The transgression of thi 
rule makes what are called harsh or forced metaphors ; whicl 
are dbpleasing, because they puzzle the reader, and instea< 
of illustratine the thought, render it perplexed and intricate. 
S. In the third place, we should be careful, in the conduct o 
metaphors, never to jumUe m>etaphorical and plain language 
togdMr. An author, addressing himself to the king, says : 
To thee the world its present homage pays ; 
The harvest early, but mature the »mt5c. 
It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the choic* 
of an improper phrasp, he would have said, 
The harvest early, but mature the crop ; 
and so would have continued the figure which he had begun 
Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employinp; tht 
literal word " praise,'' when we were expecting somcth in) 
that related to the harvest, the figure is broken, and thn twi 
members of the sentence have no suitable correspondence t< 
each other. 

4. We should avoid making two inconsistent metaphor 
meet on one object. This is what is called mixed metnphoi 
and is indeed one of the greatest misjipplications of this figure 
One may be ^ nhelfered under the patronage ot a great man :' 
but it would be wrong to say, ^ sheltered under the mask o 
dissimulation :" as a mask conceals, but does uot %^«.\1<» 
AddfFim in bis httor from ItaW, sa'vs : 




I^e muse, flgurrd as a home, ni»; be bridled ; but n 
speak of lauachin^, we make it a eliip ; and by no 
imBgination, can it be supposed both ■ horse and a 
one. moittent ; bridird, lo hmder it from l/iancking. 

The same author, (Jsewh^re, gays, " There is not 
view or human nature, which iinot sufficient to rxl 
the Ktdt of pride." Observe the incoherence nf th 
here joined together ; making a xiew txlinguM, aai 
guish tttdt. 

Ki tnetaphan ought ni'Ter to be mixed, bo therahi 
becrov.dtd tog<-tber on the same ubJHrt; fur the m 
diffirully in paaiinK rcHdily through many different i 
the same object, presented in quiclc succession. 

Thclatl rule conceruint; metaphun, is, that V<ty h, 
far pwtaed. If llie ri'Si-mblanei-, on which the f 
(buiidnl, be long dnelt upon, and carried into all its 
ci re um stances, we tire the reader, who soon grows v 
this atrrtch of fancy ; and we render our discourse i 
This is called draining a metaphor. Authors of a liv 
strons; tmiigination are apt to run into this exubei 
metiphor. When they hit upon a figure that plensr 
they are loth to part with it, and IVequentlr contin 
long, as to become tPiiinus and intricHtt;. We may i 
fur instance, bow the fullowing metaphor IB spun out 
Thj thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 
'Midst sands, and mcks, and storms, to crui^ for pi 
If gain'd, dear bought ; and belter mlaa'd than gaii 
Fancy and sense, from an infifcted shore, 
Thy cargo bring; iind pestilence the prize: 
Then such e thirst, insatiable thirst. 
By fund iniluUenre but inflam'd the more: 
Fangy still cruises, tvben pour seiiseis tired. 
An J^gory may he regarded as a metaphor coi 
nnce it is the rcpresentaion of some one thing by 
that resembles it, and which is made In stand for i 



represented under the image of a 

is carried thrnughnut with great i 

"Thou faftst brought a vine out nf Egypt : thou t\ 

out the heathen and planted il. Thou preparedst re 

fare it ; and didst cauut \l to VaVe 4i««v ^^x»^ '>'(«4 ^ t 
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le boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent 
ut her boughs into the sea, and her branches into the river. 




our it. . Return, we beseech thee, O God of Hosts, look 
:own from heaven, and behold, and visit this vine !" See 
Iso Ezekiel, xvii. 22 — 24. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an alle- 
gory, is, that tmjigurativt and the literal meaning 6e not mixed 
meonstitently together. Indeed, all the rules that were given 
or metaphors, may also be applied to allegories, on account 
if the affinity they hear to each other. The only noateriat 
tifference between them, besides the one being short and the 
Kher being prolonged, is, that a metaphor always explains 
Iself by the words that are connected with it in their proper 
md natural meaning: as, when I say, ** Achilles was a lion ;'* 
'An able minister is the pillar of the state ;" the *^ lion" and 
the ** pillar" are sufficiently interpreted by the mention of 
"Achilles" and the ** minister," which I join to them ; but an 
alleeory is, or may be, allowed to stand less connected with 
the literal meaning, the interpretation not being so directly 
pointed out, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruction 
ID ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables, are no 
other than allegories. By words and actions attributed to 
beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of men were fig- 
ured ; end what we call the moral, is the unfigured sense or 
meaning of the allegory. 

A Comparison or siniUe, is, when the resemblance between 
two obiects is expressed inform, and generally pursued more 
fully than the nature of a metaphor admits : as when it is 
saidf, " The actions of princes are like those ^eat rivers, the 
course of which every one beholds, but their springs have 
bc;en seen by few." ** As the mountains are round about Je- 
rusalem, so the Lord is round about his people." ** Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell togetji- 
er in unity ! It is like the precious ointment, ifc and as the 
dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion." 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustration 
which the simile employed gives to the principal object ; 
from the clearer view which it presents ; or the more strong 
impression which it stamps upon the mind. Observe the 
effect of it in the following instance. The author is explain- 
ing the distinction between the powers of sense and imagina- 
tion in the human mind. ** As wax," sa^^V^fc^ ^'''^qvs^xsrX. 




S4S APFEKBIi;. 

be adoquate to the purpose of sipiature, if tt hat 

Eoner to retain aa nell ea to receive tbe impresaion, 
olds of tbe soul with rpspect to sense and imi 
Sense is its rECpptive power ; imn^nstiun, its i 
Had it sense without imaginalinn, it would not be ai 
as water, where, thuiiRh all impres^nos nre instant 
yet aa soon n^ they are m-ide, the; lire inittntlj litsl 

In compHrisiins of this nature, the iindi ntandin{ 
cerned much more than the fancy : and therefori! 
to bf observed, with respect to them, are, that they 
and that tbey be useful ; th^l they ti'nd to render oui 
tion nf the principal object njure distinct ; and thai 
not leiid our Tiew aside, und bt-wild<-r it with 'any fi 
We should slwnyH remember thnt similes are notar 
However apt they may be,thi'y do no more thanei 
writer's sentiments, they do not prove tht:m to be 
on truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesE 
arr too faiot and ri-mote. For these, in place of 
strain the mind to comprehend them, nnd throw 
upon the subject. It Is alsn to be observed, that a 
son which, iii the prinri|>al circiinistances, carries asi 
neAr reaemblancc, may become unnatural and ol 
pushed too far. Nothing; is more opposite ti> the 
this figure, than to hunt after a gnrat numlMT of cuii 
in minute points, iiierelytoshi)w how far the writer's 
ty can stretch the nsemhiance. 

A Mdonymif a fitundi-d t>n the several reUitlona, 
andefreet,contitlnpr and contained, sign and tiling 
Wtien we day ; " They read MUtun." ihe cause is pi 
of the efiiict; meaning "Milton's wnrkB." On t 
band, whe^ it is S'lid, "Gray hairs should be respec 
put the effect for the cause, meaning by " jg^y hairs, 
" Tbe kettle boils," is a phrase where the name ot^ 
tainer is substituted for that of the thing contained, 
sume the sceptre," is a common expression for fn 
royal authority ; the aign b«ing put 'for the thing si; 
'When the whole is put fi>rB part, or a part for th 
a genus for a s]iecies, or a species for a genus : ir 
nhi'ti any thing |i-9S. or any thing more. Is jiut Tor th 
nbi>^rt meant ; the figure is tb:;ii citlleil a STfnecd.-rlu 
pnhamon. It is very commun, for instance, to d 
whol-- object by some rr^in.irkabie nai t of it : hs whs 
" A Jl.*t of twenty jai(," In the pluce of " ships ;'• 
i»ethe"AeodTor the "per«jn,''the "wiww" for t 
in /ffce manner, an atlndWft ma^ ^ 'fuli. ^t a. «ul 
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"Youth" for the " young," the "deep,", for the ♦• eea ;" and 
sometimes a subject for its attribute. 

Ptrsoniflcatioh or Prosopopoeia, is that figure by which we 
attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The use of this 
figure is very natural and extensive : there is a wonderful 
pfoncness in human nature, under tmotion, to animate all 
objects. When we say, " the ground thirsts for rain," or, 
** the earth smile* with plenty;" when we speak of "ambi- 
tion's being restless" or, " a disease^s being deceiifid ;" such 
expressions show the facility with which tne mmd can ac- 
commodate the properties of living creatures to things that 
are inHnimate, or to abstract conceptions of its own forming. 
The following are striking examples from the Bcriptures: 
^ When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Judiah from a 
people of strange language ; the sea saw it, and fled : Jor- 
dan was driven back ! The mountains skipped like rams, aniA 
the little hills like lambs.' What ailed thee, O thou sea ! thai 
thou fleddest ? Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back ? Ye 
mountains, that ye skipped like rams; and ye little hills, lik^ 
bmbs ? Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, aX 
the presence of the God of Jacob." 

** The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them : and the d^'sert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

Milton thus describes the immediate effects of eating the 
forbidden fruit. Terror produces the figure. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and natun? gave a second groan ; 

Sky low'r^d, and, mutt'ring thunder, some sad drops 

Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. 

The impatience of Adam to know his origin, is supposed to 
prompt the pei*sonification of all the objects he beheld, in or- 
der-to procure information. 

Thou sun, said I, fair light I 

And thou enlightenM earth, so fresh and gAT J 

Ye hills and d-A- s ye rivers, woods, and plains, 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell. 

Tell, if you saw, hoV cam? I thus, how here ? 

We shall give a remarkably fine example of this fii^m^t 
from bishop Sherlock. He has beautifully personified NaCr 
tiral Religion : and we '.nay perceive, in {he' personification, 
the spirit ar.d grace which the figure, when well conducted, 
bestows on discourse. The autnor is comparing together 
our Saviour and Mahomet. ** Go (says he) to your Natural 
Religion : lay before her Mahomet, and hisdiscipies, arrayed 
in armour and blood, riding in triumph over the spoils of 
thousands who fell by his Yietoriovb «Yi«t^« ^bWa^^^^i^ 




citiea which ke Mt in flamefl, the countries which he : 
and dMtroyed, aDd the miserable diEtreas of all the 
taoti orthe earth. When ihe has viewed him in tbi! 



land, to justify i 

■^ Wimi ahe is tired with thia prospect, then show 
bletied Jeius, humble and meek, doing good to al) I 
of men. Zict her see him in liis most retired priTae 
her foDow him to the mount, and hear bis derotii 
anpplieatioDs to God. Carry her to his table, to ' 
«K>r lara ; and bear his heavenly discnurae. X,et he 
Mm to the tribunat, and consider the patience with n 
•odurad Ihe scofisHodrcproachns of his enemies. I 
tohiscross; letJier view him in the aconv^r death, i 
hia last prayer for his perwculors ; ' Fattier, for^ivi 
fcr they know not what they do.' — When Natural ] 
has thus viewed lioth, as1( her, which is the Prophet < 
— But her ansner we hare atrttady had, when ahp tnr 
this S(^e^G, through the eyes of the Centurion, who t 
at the cross. By him she spoke, and said, 'Truly t 
was the Son of God.' " This ie more thnn ele^ai 
trulr subhme. The whole ptsaage is animated ; : 
I^Kure rises at the conclusion, when Natural Religit 
lH!rore,wagonty aspectator, is introduced as speakin 
Centurion's voice. 

This figure of ipeech is sometimes very impropc 
extravagantly applied. A capital error in persunifj 
jects, is, to deck them with fantastic and trifling circ 
ces. A practice of this sort dissolves the poteni 
which encbants and deceives the reader : and eith< 
him dissatisfied, or excites, perhaps, his risibility. 

Another error, frequent in oescriptive personif 
BOnsistainiotroducing them, when the subject of disc 
destitute of dignity, and the reader is not prepared 
them. One can scarcely peruse, with composure, tht 
ing use of this figure. It Is the language of o\ir eleg 
Thomson, who thus personifies and connects thi 
appetites, and theu* gratifications. 

Then Wted Hunger bids his brCther Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl : 
Nor wanting i* tne brown Octolier, drawn 
Mature and perfect, from bis dark retreat 
Of thirtv ytxn ; nm now his honest front 
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is to be remarked, cunceniinj; this figure, and short met- 
rs and similes, which also have been allowed to be tb^ 
or lan;^uage of high passion, that they arc the proper ex- 
iion of it, only on thoso occasions when it is so far mod-' 
d as to admit of words. The first and higheet traii8> 
I seem to overwhelm the mind, and are denoted by si* 
! or groans : nest succeeds tlie Tiolent and paflBionatet 
lage, of which these figures constitute a enat |)arti 
i agitation, howtiver, cannot long continue ; tbe pawion^ 
ig spent their force, the mind soon subsides into that est' 
ted and dispirited state, in which all figures arelmpropeFk 
msirophe is a turning off from the regular course oftbe 
^ct, tu address sonie person or thing ^ as, ''Death is 
lowed up in victory. death ! where is thy sting ? O 
(! ! where is thy victory ?" 

le following is an instance of personification and apo»- 
le united : ** O thou sword of the Lord ! how long will 
ere thou foe quiet ? put thyself up into thy scabbard^ 
and be still ! How can it be quiet, seeing tbe Lord bath 
1 it a charge aj^ainst Askelon, and against the sea-shore ? 
! hath he appointed it." See also an extraordinary ex- 
te of theso figures, in the 14th chapter of Isaiah, from the 

the I9in verse, where the prophet describes the iSedlof 
Assyrian empire. 

principal error, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to deck 
Dbject addressi^d with affected ornaments ; by which 
ors relinquish the expression of passion, and substitute 
: the language of fancy. 

lother frequent error is, to extend this figure to too gi^ 
.h. The language of violent passion is always concise, 
often abrupt. It passes suddenly from one object to ao- 
r. It often glances at a thought, starts from it, and leaves 
finished. The succession of ideas is irregular, and con^ 
3d by distant and uncommon relations. On all these 
unts, nothing is mort^. unnatural than long speeches, ul- 

1 by persons under the influence of strong passions. Yet 
error occurs in several poets of distin^ishedreputationu 
he next figure in order, is AiUHhisis. Comparison is 
ded on the resemblance ; antithesis, on tlie contrast or 
isition of tn o objects. Contrast has always the effect, t9 
e each of the coAtrasted objects appear in the stronger 
. White, for instance, never appears so bright as wheii 
3pposed to black ; and when both are viewed together. 
utnor, in his defence of a friend against the charige of 
•ler, expresses himself thus '. ** Cwi'^avx \»Svkh^ ^Qca&.J^ 
m whom he scrupled to n\a.y, ^Viiwa Vv«b xKvsfipXVvt'Jvto' 



^P.«E 




(Figu 

BO Willi Adljuitict!, in a coofenient placf, at a proper li 
with secure impunitj ; hera;ide do Bcrupietomurtlersgs 
juBtice, in an unfavourable yiUat^ at an unseBsonabtu time, 
at the risk of cnpital condemnation ?" 

The following exunplcs further illualrate this figure. 



, diminish his rfenires." 

"If you regulate jour desire* according to the stand 
of nature, you wilJ never be poor ; if accurding to 
Kandard of opinion, you will neviir he rich." 

A maxim, or moral sayinf;. very prop«r1y recei»eB the ft 
of the two last examples ; both necause it is supposed to 
the fruit of meditation, and because it is designed to be 

E raven on the memory, which recalls it more easily by 
elp of such contrasted expressions. But where such s 
fences frequently succeed each other ; where this becoi 
an author's favourite and prevailing manner of expres) 
himself, his style appears too much studied and laboured 
gives us the impression of an author attending; more to 
manner of saying thincs, than to the things themselves. 
The following is a b^utiful example of Antithens. 
Cato maybe censured, severely indeed, but Justly, for ab 
doning the cause of liberty, which he would not, howr 
survive ; what shall we say of those^ who embrace it fain 
pursue it irresolutely, grow tired of it when they have m' 
to hope, and give it up when they have nothing to fear? 
The capital antithesis of this sentence, is instituted belw 
the zeal of Cato for liberty, and the indifference of soine i 
ere of her palrona. But, beaidfs the leading anlhthesis, t!i 
are two subordinate ones, in the latter member: "Gi 
tired of it, when they have much to hope ; and give it 
when they have nolhmg to fear." 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited n fine instance of' 
Agure, in his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard. 

" He has visited all Europe, — not to survey the suroy 
ousness of palaces, or the statetiness of temples; not lorn 
accurate measurements of tbe remains of ancient grandi 
Dur to form a scale of the curiosity of modern arts : noi 
collect medals, or collate manuscripts : — hut to dive into 
depthaof dungeons; to plunge into the infection of bospit 
to survey the mansions of sorrow and jiain ; to take the g 
Wd dimensions of nHiier;,AcxiTe«ao\L,wAc<»vteiii^ ; to 

— ■ ■■ - ■ ■ '—«-* My.J'riD. 
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and compare and collate the distresses of all men* 
itries." 

xt fi^uro tonceriiing uhich we are to treat is callfMl 
or Exaggeration, It consists in magnifying an ob- 
nd its natural bounds. In all lan^ages, even in 
conversutiun, hyberbolical expressions Tery fr&- 
ccur : as swift as the wind ; as white as the snow ; 
ike : and the common forms of compliment, are 
of ihem extravagant hyperboles. If any thing be 
ly good or great in its kind, we are instantly ready 
• It some exaggerating epithet, and^ to make it the 
IT best we ever saw. The imagination has always e 
to gratify itself, by magnifying its present object 
ing Lt to excess. More or less of this hyperbolical 
prevail in language, according to the liveliness of 
on amon^ the people who speak it Hence youo( 
al much in hyperboles. Hence the language of the 
was far morehvperbolical, than that ortheKurope- 
arc uf more phlegmatic, or, perhaps we may say, 
correct imagination. Hence, among all writers ra 
t>s, and in the rude periods of society, we may ex- 
fi^ure to abound. Greater experience, and more 
1 society, abate the warmth of imagination, and 
le miinner of expression. ^ 

i)oies are of two kinds ; either such as are employed 
)tion, or such as are suggested by the warmth of 
Ail passions without exception, love, terror, amaze* 
lignation, and evt^n grief, throw the mind into con- 
;gravate their objects, and of course prompt a bt« 
1 style. Hence the following sentiments of Satan m 
s strongly as they are described, contiun nothing 
is natural and proper ; exhibiting the pictqre of ii 
tated with rage and despair. 
miserable ! which way shall 1 fly 
lite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
ich way I fly is Hell, myself am HeH ; 
in thelowest depth, a lower deep, 
threatening to devour me, opens wide^ 
^hich the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 
ar of an enemy augments the conceptions oftha 
leir leader. ^ I saw their chief,*' says the scout of 
' tall as a rock of ice ; his soear, the blasted fir ; his 
e rising moon : he sat on the shore, like a cloud of 
he hill.»» 

Tors frequent in the uso of H^etbcAw^;u\ife«&>« 
n^traiaiDgf or iotloducing them oxi MomiU&^^^Ml^* 



(Ml 

mom. Dt^ilen, b tth pmm an the natonAxni of 
GhHrits the SptducI, cninpliniiiuu that muDarcb, ut tti 
(it:ii» of the sun himseir. 

Tbat Btir at yniir birth fihone nut »» hriitht. 
It BtaJnV) the duller sun's meridian light. 

This is indeed mere bumbiiat It is difficult to uw 
by any precise ruli-, tlie profxr me^aiire and bouml: 
rninOKure. Qniid mM^e and just tuste must d^'lerinili 
iioint,lK'yond ivhicli.irwe paas, tve hecnme <-xtravaipi] 

Fitian isaniitlierfl^Lire ufaptxch, wltich it proper oi 
animated and warm cumpusit'iDn. It is produred ' 
insti^dofreliitinK something that in pnssed, we inn the 
etit teniw, and deurUie it iuacrimlly pniisine hvTore otir 
Thus Cicero, in his fimrth orntiou nK»iniit CatifiHe : "1 
to royseifl'' liehold this city. Hie oniamt^nl of the parti 
ihe cajiital of all uaiioiis, suddenly invulfedin one c 
Knitiiiu. I Sfp liel'ore iiic th<- «l»uglitered heaps ofvii 
ifiiig unburiedin the midst of thMrniiiied country. T 
rioiiB counti'nunce orCi'thi'giis rises to my view, while 
asarni^p joy« he is triumphiiii; in your iniHeiies." 

Tills ranuner of description supjiOSi'S H soft of enthu! 
whiehcarritG thepci'son who deaciibes,infii>incmeusu 
of himself; and, nhen well I'jcccutcd, must needs, I 
force iif Kympathy, impress the reader or hearer very *i 
ly. Bui, iaorder toa successful execution, it requires i 
coinmonly warm imi^lnatinii, and so happy a select 
ijrcuniiilaiiceB, as shall make us think we see befo: 
ejes till- scene that is described. 

Mtrrogaliotu The uii%uj'ed, literal useof intermii 
is ti> usk a question: but when men iire strongly m 
whatever tliev would affirm or di:ny, witri creat earuea 
they niiturally put in tlie furin of a question, expr. 
thereby the stron^e^t ciiiifidencu of the truth of tliei 
sentiment, and a ppealii^io their bearers for the impos! 
of the contrary. Thus Balaam enpressi'd himat-Jno '. 
" The Lord is not a man that he should lie, neither the 
man that he should repent. Hath he said it P and sb 
iiotdoitP Hulli he spoken it ? and shall he not it 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discourse. V 
this io the animated, intnidui^tory speech of Cicero ! 

gatilbe: I* Uow long will you, Catiline, abuse our pat 
ovon not n>-rpp;v-i- tl>»t ^'.mr HMiirnc are i^ivnvoiv 
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Df expression falls short of the force and vehemence of the 
former. 

Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mind ; 
such as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. "Wo 
Is me that I sojourn in Mesecb, that 1 dwell \q the tents of 
Kedar!" Psalms. 

" O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears, that I might weep day and night, for the slain of the 
dau{^hter of my people ! O that [ had in the wilderness a 
lodging- place or way raring men !" Jeremiah, ^ 

Tiiough interrogations may be introduced into close and 
[earnest reasoning, exclamations belong only to strong emo- 
tions of the mind. When judiciously employed, they agitate 
Jhe hearer or the reader with similar passions : but it is ex- 
^mely improper, and sometimes ridiculous, to use them on 
i^ifial occasions, and on mean or low subjects. The unex- 
jperienc d writer, often attempts to elevate his language, by 
Sie copious display of this ngure: but he rarely or never 
jBucceeds. He frequently renders his composition frigid to 
€Xcess, or absolutely ludicrous, by ciillit g an us to enter into 
^is transports, when nothing is said or done to demand emo- 
tion. 

Jhvny is expressing ourselves in a manner contrary to our 
UiougHts, not with a view to dec* ive, but to add force 
to our observations. Persons may be reproved for their 
legligjence, by saying ; ** You have taken great care indeed." 
Cicero says of tne person against whom he was pleading ; 
' We h ave great reason to believe that the modest man 
Vould not ask him for his debt, when ne pursues bis Hfe.'* 

Ironical exhortation is a very agrreeaole kind of figure : 
vhich, after having set the inconveniences of a thing \n the 
clearest light, concludes with a feigned encouragement to 
>ursue it Such is that of Horace, when, having beautifully 
lescribed the noise and tumults of Rome, hi* adds ironically ; 

" Go now, and study tuneful verse at Rome.*' 

The subjects of Irony are vices and follies of all kinds: 
md this mode of exposing them, is often more effectual than 
lerious reasoning. The gravest persons have not declined 
he use of this figure, on proper occasions. The wise and 
drtuous Socrates made great use of it, in his endeavours to 
iiscountenj^nce vicious and foolish practices. Even in the 
lacred writitics, we have a remarkable instance of it. The 
prophet Elijan, when be challenged the priests of Baal to 
irove the truth of their deity, ** mocked them^ and said*. C«^ 
liovd, for he is a god : either \\e is \sv\\C\t\^,Qt\»\^^vss»ss^^ 

I 
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or he is ill » journey, or jienulventure he til(»>|it!tli, aiid must 

llU HtVHkpll." 

' ExclamHtions and Irony are somotimiis united ; as it) Ci- 
ii^ro'a oration Tor Ualbus, wlieru he derides hir accuser, b^ 
Hiijinj; ; "() excellent interprftt^r of thel.iiv ! master of anli- 
<{iiity ! correctcirandainenaerofoiir ciiiiBtituiinn '." 

'llie last <ii;iiru offipepch tlint n*e ^hnll mention, is trhal 
writei's chII .Implifiealuin or diaiax. It cunsistii in lii-i):ht<'P- 
ing all the circumstanci'!) ofan obji'ct or iicllon, whiclt we de- 
sire to pluce in a strong liilit. Ci('eri>i;iv*>sa livply inctsneenr 
this figure, when he s.ivs ; "It is >i crime to put a Roman 
I'Jiizen in liunds; it is tne hi^tght of ^uilt tn scoiin;« him; 
little h-ss than pnrrictd*; to put him to di-iith : what nante 
tlien shall I gi*e tn the act of cruciryini; him ■" 

Archliisiio]) IHHotson uses t}iis fi;;ure very happily, to re- 
commend good and virtuous actions : " After we have prae- 
listnl good aetions awhile, they h<^comi- easy ; and whf n th>-y 
are easy, we b<'(;in to take [ileasure in tlii'iu ; and wjien tiirj 
pli-aseuH, we do tiiem fn'fiuvntly : ami hy freoucncv of acts. 
H thin!;gniW!i into a liahit : and coiirirnn-d liahit is a kind of 
leconil nature ; mid so far as anv thing 14 natural, so fnr it \s 
iit'CHSiiary ; and we &in tianlfy do otherwise ; nay, vr 
do it many times whin we do not think of iL" 

We shall cuncludt: (his arlide with an example nf a beautl- 
ful rliiDax, taken from the charEe of a jiidg>> to the jury, in 
the case of a woman aceiised of murdfrtOK her own child. 
" Ui'Otlemi'n, if otic man had any liun slnin anotliiT ; if^ 
advers'ry had killed his opposiT, or a woman necasioail 
the deHth of her ciH-my ; *vi'n t'lt'si' crimirials W'ould hm^ 
iH'e.n capitally punished liy the Cornelian law ; bui if this 
guiltless iiifaiK, that rould m^iki. no enemy, had l»>en rour- 
di-reil hy its own nursi', what punislnneiit would not then the 
mother liave demanded ? V' itli iihat ci'ies and exclamatiooi 
iroiild she have stunned your ears! What shall we say then, 
when awoman,)!;»>lty of homicide, a mother, of the murder 
of her innocent rhikl, hath comprised all those mlsdeiils iii 
one single crime ? a crime, in its own nnture, deteatable ; in n 
woman, prodigious ; in a mother, incredible ; andperpetra- 
tud a;;amst one whose age called fur compassion, whose neiir 
relation claimed affection, and whose innocence deserved the 
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proper use of Fij^nrative Lanp^uage. Though many of thos 
attentions wliich have been recommended, may appear mi 
nute, yet theJr effect upon writing and style, is much greate 
than mi^ht, at first, be imagined. A sentiment which is ex 
pres<»ed m accurate language, and in a period, clearly, neatl> 
and well arranged, always makes a sjtronger impression oi 
the mind, than one that is expressed inaccurattly, or in a fee 
ble or embarrassed manner. Every one feeis this upon 
comparison : and if the effort bn sensible in one sentence, hoT 
much mon* in a whole discourse, or composition that is mad 
up of such sentt^nrea? 

The fu id unent il rnl«^ for writing with accuracy, and int 

which all others raisht be resolved, undoubtedly is, to com 

municate, in correct language, and in the clearest and moi 

natural ord^r^ the ideas tvliich we mean to transfuse into th 

minds ofoW rs. Such a selection and arrangement of worths 

as do mus; iust'c" to the s^nse, and express it to most ad 

vantage, m.ike i^n a';^^r»-e;<hl« and strong impression. T 

these points have tended all the rules which have been giver 

Did we always think clearly, and were we, at the same time 

fully masters of the language in which we write, there woul 

be occasion for few rules. Our sentences would then, (i 

I course, acquire all those pn»perties of clearness, unitj 

L str ngth, and accuracy, whicfi have been recommendec 

fcFor we may rest assured, that whenever we express our 

HBblves ill, besides the mismanag< me nt of language, there i: 

^^■>r the most part, som^ mistake in our manner of conceivin, 

BR^e subject. Embarr.-issed, obscure, and feeble sentences 

Jt are generally, if not always, the result of embarrassed, oh 

VZ. scure, and feeble thought. Thought and expression act an* 

^ re-act upon each other. The understanding and languag 

^ have a strict connexion ; and th< y who are learning to com 

•». pose and arrange their sentences with accuracy and ordei 

y,i are learning, at the same time, to think with accuracy an( 

order ; a consideration which alone will recompense th 

student, for his attention to this branch of literature. For < 

g^ further explanation of the Figures of Speech^ see the Octav 

^ Grammar^ on this si'Mecf, 
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ADDRESS 

TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 



The Compiler of these elements of the £ 
lish language, hopes it will not be deemed 
consistent with the nature and design of 
work, to make a short address to the yoi 
persons engaged in the study of it, respect 
their future walks in the paths oi literati 
and the chief purpose to which they she 
apply their acquisitions. 

In forming this Grammar, and the volu 
of Illustrations connected with it, the aut 
was influenced by a desire to facilitate y 
progress in learning, and, at the same time 
impress on your minds principles of piety ; 
virtue. He wished also to assist, in some 
gree, the labours of those who are cultivat 
vQur undcrvStaudings, and providing for yo 
fund of rational and useful employment ; 
employment calculated to exclude those fri 
lous pursuits, and that love of ease and sens 
pleasure, which enfeeble and corrupt the mi 
of many inconsiderate youth, and render th 
useless to society. 

Without your own best exertions, the c 
cern of others for your welfare, will be of li 
avail : with them, you may fairly promise yc 
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operation with the endeavours of your friends 
to promote your improvement and happiness. 
This co-operation, whilst it secures your own 
progress, will afford you the heart-felt satisfac- 
tion, of knowing that you are cherishing the 
hopes, and augmenting the plensures, of those 
with whom you are connected hy the most en- 
dearing ties. He recommends to you also, se- 
rious and elevated views of the studies in 
which you may be engaged. Whatever may 
be your attainments, never allow yourselves to 
rest satisfied with mere literary acquisitions, 
nor with a selfish or contracted application of 
them. When they advance only the interests 
of this stage of being, and look not beyond the 
present transient scene, their influence is cir- 
cumscribed within a very narrow sphere. The 
great business of this life is to prepare, and 
qualify us, for the enjoyment of a better, bv 
ipltivating a [)ure and humble state of mindi 
Ihd cherishing habits Oi" jiiery towards God, 
and benevolence to men. Every thing that 
])romotes or retards tliis important work, is of 
great moment to you, and claims your first and 
most serious attention. 

if, then, tlic cultivation of letters, and an ad- 
vancement ill knowledge, are found to 
strengthen and enlarge your minds, to purify 
and exalt your pleasures, and to dispose you to 
l)ious and virtuous sentiments and conduct, 
they produce excellent effects ; which, with 

i our best endeavours to improve them, and the 
)ivine blesshig superadded, will not fail to ren- 
der you, not only wise and good yourselves^ 
but ajso the happy instTumevA.'s^ ol ^\^>ysv\s.'^ 
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wisdom, religion, and gooiJness around you. 
Thus improved, your acquisitions become 
liHiidiuaids to virtue ; and tney may eventuallj 
serve to increase the rewards, which the So- 
pre:iie Being has promised to faithful and well- 
directed exertions, for the promotion of truth 
and ^oodnessamongst men. 

But if you counteract the hopes of yoBi 
friends, and the tendency of these attainments; 
if you ^ow vain of vour real or imaginary dis- 
tinctions, and regarn with contempt, the virtii- 
r>m, unlettered mind ; if you suffer yourselves 
' It he ajjsorljed in over-curious ortriflinf^ sppr,- 
ni;ifioiis; rfyourlieartandprinciples bedelmsed 
;uid jioisoned, by the influence of corruptiai 
and pernicious books, for which no elegance ol 
inniposiiion can make amends ; if you s()enf 
s(» !iii!ch of your time in literary engagements 
;is to make them interfere with higlier occu|)3- 
tioiis, and lead you to forget, that pious aii 
;?ci)r;voK'iii action is the great end of your M 
iiit;; ifsucli he i!ic unhappy misapplication dl 
vcmr HC(|uib)itions kulI advantajies, — instead o' 
becoiiiii!,'; a blessing to you, ihey will prove 
Uuuiccusion of Kreater condemnation; aud,i: 
the hour of serious thought, they may esciti 
rliL' piiinful reflections, — that it would bavi 
bfOLi belter for you, to have remained illiterati 
and tmaspiriu^ ; to have been conflned to thi 
iiumhlcst \v;ilks of lif(* • and to have U-en evei 
hewers of ivood aud drawers of water all you 
days. 

Contemplating the dangers to which you an 
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indolence and folly, may you exert your ut 

most endeavours to avoid them ! Seriously re 

fleeting on the great end for which you were 

; brought into existence ; on the bright and en 

• couraging examples of many excellent youn^ 

persons ; and on the mournful deviations o 

others, who once were promising ; may you b< 

f so wise as to choose and follow that path 

which leads to honour, usefulness, and tru< 

enjoyment ! This is the morning of your life 

in which pursuit is ardent, and obstacles readi 

ly give way to vigour and perseverance. Em 

brace this favourable season ; devote yourselvei 

to the acquisition of knowledge and virtue 

and humbly pray to God that he may blesi 

; your labours. Often reflect on the advantage 

you possess, and on the source from whence 

' they are all derived. A lively sense of the 

fe^ pr ivileges and blessings, by which you hav< 

■■eeQ distinguished, will induce you to rende 

^^D your heavenfy Father, the just returns o 

■j^ratitude and love : and these fruits of earl; 

7 goodness will be regarded by him as aocepta 

' bleofferings, and secure to you his favour an< 

* protection. 

• Whatever f^ifncultif^s and discoiira.i^oment 
^ maybe found in rosistiii;^; tb.e alkin^nirnts o 
p vice, }ou may be hniiilily ronfidcMit, thnt Di 

' vine assistance will be affordenl to all your kooc 
^. and pious resolutions : and that every virtuou 
^ effort will have r»corres|x>n(leiit reward. Yoi 
" ma^j rest assured too, that all the advantage 
arising from vicious indulgences, are light an( 
contemptible, as well as exceeding;ly traniient 
compared with the substaTit\a\ ^T\^a^\s\^\5^%^^ 
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present pleasures, and the future hones, which 
resiiit fVoin piety and virttR'. The Holy Scrip- 
tur(!s assuixMis, that "The ways of wisdom an- 
ways ori>toasantne9s, and that all Jicr paths are 
[K>;iVe :" " that religion has the promise of the 
life tliat now is, and of that which is to come :" 
and that the indy good man, whatever may be 
lh(' condition ailotieilto him by Divine Provi- 
dence, " iu all things ftives thanks, and rejoices 
even in trilmlation." — Some of thesa senti- 
ments have been fin c ly illustrated by a cele- 
bi;it(d poet. The author of this address pre- 
sents ilie iljtislriition loyon, as a striking am! 
hcautifid porlrait of virtue ; with his most cor- 
dial wislies, that your hciiils and lives may cor- 
res])o:ul to it ; and that your h.appiness here, 
may he an earnest of liappiness hereafter. 

"K'inivtlii>iithisti'Ulli, (i-nouKh f'lr niiin to know,] 
^'irl;t[< iilon". i£ hiiripiiifiia hl>lo'.v : 

Thi' iinlv point n'tii-nt limnnn hliss btnnilM stil! ; ^ 

And l:itit(4)lit> ;;oo(l williout tlir fJI to ill : ■ 

Wlieri' iriily merit roriALtritimy rcciivi's. M 

h !)!• m'd in vrUnt il t:'![>-i, HiKlnlint il^tcs ; | 

Til'i^oy impquiili'd. if ilttt^ri it lliiin. 
And II It liisi', aUiiniU'd with no ii;iiii : 
Willioiit ^allt'ly, lhi>i!^li u'rrm bUtsti ; 
And liiit imiii- THi:iii*da« th" inoredistivsa'd: 
Thp hriiadi'st mirth iinrit'lins folly «-e»rs, 
Iii'H!>iil''^iiiini; rHrtliun viilu:'*d v<'rv tmrs: 
G>ii>ii, Tnini r:irh (ihji'ct, from tuirli pUco acqtrir'd : 
]'^,r i-wT .WTcicM, J Pt tii-ver tirM : 
.Vi'viT I'lnted, V !ii|ii tuip mntiV oi'prctiK'd ; 
SitviT dpj.'Cti'd, whili! anollii-r's t.l.Bs'd : 
AlkI wlii''r>' no nuiits, no u'i»li>-Hcau n-muia; 
i^iiice hilt to wi«li m'ln- viriui', ia to i^uin. — 
Forbim .ilonf hope leads from conl to goal, 
Atxl opens stilt, und opens on his soul ; 
Til! L<.'ti^lit!n'd on to f:iillj, nnd uoconfln'd, 
il pours the Wisattiat&ttsviv all tlw niiDd." 
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